with fierce fighting around Kabul, rumors of 
deals, defections, and complex double-crosses 
swirled about. In November Rabbani agreed to 
step down to create a UN-brokered coalition gov- 
ernment in which power would be shared. The 
Taliban rejected this proposal and continued their 
attacks on the city, including air attacks with clus- 
ter bombs that caused large civilian casualties. 
While the war is likely to stalemate for the winter, 
the capture of Kabul by the Taliban, or the cre- 
ation of a new coalition government, will not 
solve the country’s real problems. Occupying an 
empty palace is only a step on the road to national 
power, not an end to the journey. 


PRIDE GOES BEFORE THE FALL 

The fighting in Afghanistan has marginalized 
the country. Practically no foreign powers have 
reestablished their embassies in Kabul. With no 
Soviet Union or cold war politics, Afghanistan has 
fallen off the American radar screen and become 
just another poor Central Asian state whose strate- 
gic value is problematic. Except for two belated 
concerns: the United States had armed and trained 
a number of Islamic groups (largely of non-Afghan 
origin) who remain intent on exporting holy war; 
and some of the factions it had supported had long 
maintained a robust trade in drugs and arms. For 
Russia, Afghanistan is a bitter legacy best ignored, 
although mujahedeen attacks on Russian-defended 
border posts in Tajikistan show that the country 
remains a problem. 

Regionally, however, the case is quite different. 
For the first time in well over a century, Afghani- 
stan has the potential to regain its status as a cross- 
roads of Asia where South Asia and Central Asia, 
and the Iranian world and the Turkish world meet. 
Pakistan has been especially interested in seeing 
order restored to Afghanistan to facilitate transit to 
Central Asia, and Iran also sees northern Afghani- 
stan as the most efficient transit route to that 
region. From the Central Asian perspective, 
Afghanistan offers access to ports and markets in 
Iran, Pakistan, and India. Perhaps even more 
important, Afghanistan could be the conduit for 
Central Asian oil and gas to South Asia and north- 
western Iran, which could provide the largest 
amount of foreign income in the country’s history. 

At the same time neighboring countries have 
concerns about the consequences of continued 
disorder in Afghanistan. Both Pakistan and Iran 
would like to see the 3 million refugees still on 
their territories return home. Ethnic groups with 
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ties to each of Afghanistan's neighbors could also 
be a source of instability, either serving as homes 
to irredentist states that would threaten existing 
international boundaries or as the cause of inter- 
national conflict should any. of Afghanistan's 
neighbors attempt to partition the country with 
the excuse of protecting one or another ethnic 
group. Currently all the adjacent states seem 
agreed that a unified Afghanistan promotes a 
regional stability that outweighs any short-term 
gains that might accrue from partition. 

But while the country has not been mobilized 
for fighting on the basis of ethnicity (labels more 
useful for identifying people than organizing 
them) or ideology (leaders switch sides too often), 
it is always a potential danger. Iran, for example, 
has complained that the Taliban have been forcing 
Shiites to flee their homes in territories they 
occupy. But if Afghanistan devolves to the point 
where no faction feels it can gain national power, 
then regional secession becomes more likely. Pak- 
istan, with its eye on the large Pashtun south, 
seems most fascinated by this prospect, though if 
it ever came to pass, subsequent demands for a 
separate Pashtun state running from the Hindu 
Kush to the Indus River might easily lead Pakistan 
to rue the day it ventured to manipulate Afghan 
politics. 

Inside Afghanistan there is a countervailing 
process to the sad story of continued civil war. 
Unlike the Soviet occupation period, the country- 
side and regional cities are largely at peace. When 
fighting does break out it tends to be confined to 
specific areas. The country is thus rebuilding from 
the bottom up despite general disorder. This 
should come as no surprise in an economy based 
largely on subsistence agriculture and pastoralism, 
where people have always assumed that the only 
sure help is self-help. Most Afghans are also sick of 
war and have little enthusiasm for any of the fac- 
tion leaders or their desires for power, which is 
one of the reasons all the faction leaders find it 
hard to project power outside their home areas. 
The perennial proposal for the return of Zahir 
Shah as a figurehead monarch, a proposal that 
enrages mujahedeen factions, owes its longevity to 
the belief that the conflict cannot end until the top 
job is taken, so best give it to an old man who can 
do no harm. Ambition, Islamic or Marxist, long 
ago lost its charm for most Afghans, who seek 
only a chance to rebuild what was destroyed. 
Whether they will have that chance anytime soon 
is unclear. E 
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SRI LANKA : 

Nov. 4—The army reports that 25,000 if its troops have 
surrounded the city of Jaffna, a stronghold of the guerrilla 
Liberation Tigers of Tamil; more than 100,000 people are 
fleeing the city. ! 

Nov. 20—Government forces enter Jaffna; 5 soldiers and 100 
rebels are reported killed. | 

Nov 25—The New York Tumes reports that President Chandrika 
Bandaranaike Kumaratunga has announced that she is ready to 
negotiate with the Tamul guerrillas ın exchange for a partial 
surrender of their weapons 


UNITED KINGDOM 


Northern Ireland 

Nov. 3—Talks between the British government and the Irish 
Republican Army break off today because of disarmament 
disagreements, including an IRA demand that the Bnush 
withdraw the 18,000 troops statoned m Northern Ireland in 
exchange for IRA disarmament. 

Nov. 28—Pnme Minister John Major and Insh Prime Minister 
John Bruton announce that by the end of February, full-scale 
negotiations between all parties m Northern Ireland will begin; 
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the issue of IRA disarmament will be handled by a 3-member 
international commussion. 

Nov. 30—US President Bill Clmton arrives in Belfast: he is the 1st 
US president to visit Northern Ireland. 


UNITED STATES 

Nov. 19—The US announces it will hold up $4 5 million m aid to 
Haiti because the country has not made progress in privatizing 
state enterprises and reforming the civil service. 

Nov. 14—The government furloughs more than 800,000 federal 
employees; Congress and President Bill Clinton have failed to 
agree on a temporary resolution to fund the government 
through the rest of the year; such a resolution 1s needed 
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appropriations bills. 
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veto the legislation. E 
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Cuba. Not one other government cooperates with 
the trade embargo. Many seem to regard it as the 
result of some bizarre obsession on the part of the 
United States government. 

Yet with the Cuban Democracy Act, the United 
States began to interfere in the trade of other coun- 
tries with Cuba, even trying to dictate trading prac- 
tices to them. Legislation introduced by Senator 
Jesse Helms (r-N.c.) and Congressman Dan Burton 
(R-IND.), now under consideration by the United 
States Congress, proposes that the United States go 
even further. It suggests the president approach the 
UN Security Council in an effort to have other coun- 
tries join the embargo. There is not, however, the 
slightest chance that such an effort would succeed. 
Other governments, including some of America’s 
major trading partners, have made it clear that they 
would consider passage of the Helms-Burton legis- 
lation an unacceptable violation of their sovereignty, 
warning that it could not but cause serious prob- 
lems in their own relations with the United 
States. 





Florida or even in Dade County, where most Cuban 
exiles live. True, almost a million people who were 
bom in Cuba reside in Florida, but not all are citi- 
zens and even the majority who are do not vote as 
a bloc. Furthermore, there are some 14 million 
Floridians, and Cuban-Americans make up less 
than 6 percent of the population. The ultraconser- 
vative elements of that community are strident, 
vocal, and contribute large sums to the campaign 
funds of those politicians willing to cooperate with 
them, but they do not decide statewide elections. 
President Clinton should have learned that in 1992. 
Thinking that taking a hard line on Cuba was the 
way to win Florida, he announced his support for 
the Cuban Democracy Act and embraced ultracon- 
servative leaders such as Jorge Mas Canosa, the 
head of the Cuban-American National Foundation. 
The result: Clinton won exactly the same percent- 
age of the vote in Florida, 39 percent, that Demo- 
cratic presidential candidate Michael Dukakis had 
won four years earlier without taking a 
hard line. True, a few more Cuban-Ameri- , 


Here again, we have evidence of miscal- Good foreign Cans voted for Clinton, but that was more 
culation, or even irrationality, in the for- lovdoc: than offset by the fact that some long-time 
mulation of Cuba policy, for in this Sasi Democrats, resenting Clinton’s embrace of 
post—cold war era, Cuba poses no threat to not flow from the most extreme fringe of the Republican 
the United States, nor does it present any psychological Party, stayed home. And no matter what 
problem that could possibly outweigh in obstacles and Clinton's position on Cuba, the ultracon- 
importance relations with countries such biconical servative elements of the Cuban-American 
as Canada, Mexico, France, Great Britain, , community voted Republican. 

obsessions. 


and Russia. Still, a substantial number of 
United States leaders seem willing to risk 
disrupting those relations in an effort to 
force the issue against Cuba. What is it about Cuba 
that elicits such seemingly illogical policy from 
Washington? 


THE (NOT SO) POWERFUL CUBAN EXILES 

It has been argued that the powerful Cuban exile 
community blocks any softening of policy toward 
the island. But if the exiles have prevented change 
in policy, that has more to do with miscalculations 
by American politicians than with the strength of 
the community itself, which is by no means mono- 
lithic. While the vast majority consider themselves 
to be antı-Castro, the exiles are nearly evenly 
divided between those bitterly opposed to any kind 
of dialogue with the Castro government and those 
who would be willing to support such an initiative. 
Simply taking a position against engagement is not 
a sure way of winning the votes of the majority. 

Moreover, the Cuban-American community has 
n@ver been decisive in elections in the state of 





President Bush won Florida in 1992 by 
a narrow margin, but not because Clinton 
increased the Democratic average; as was 
noted, the Democratic share remained exactly the 
same. Rather, some 17 percent of the Republican 
voters went for third-party candidate Ross Perot. 
That will not be the case in 1996, when the 
Republicans are likely to win by a large margin, 
whether or not Clinton holds to a hard line toward 
Cuba. 

Perhaps the best evidence that the Cuban exiles 
do not decide statewide elections is that while Clin- 
ton lost Florida, he won Dade County, where most 
Cuban-Americans live, and won it without their 
vote. Only 18 percent of the Cuban-American vot- 
ers in the county cast their ballots for Clinton. But 
Dade County is more liberal than the rest of the 
state, with large Jewish, black, and other Hispanic 
communities, all of which went heavily for Clinton. 
He lost in the northern counties, where few Cuban- 
Americans live, over issues that had nothing to do 
with Cuba. 

Another lesson should have been learned from 


the reaction to the presidents May 1994 decision to 
return Cuban refugees picked up in the Straits of 
Florida directly to Cuba. Ultraconservative mem- 
bers of the Cuban-American community denounced 
the new policy as a stab in the back, organized 
demonstrations, and tried to block traffic on free- 
ways in and around Miami. All this was to no avail, 
for theirs was clearly the minority position. The rest 
of the country, and the overwhelming majority of 
Floridians, were opposed to accepting more 
refugees—whether they came from Cuba, the Mid- 
dle East, or Asia. They fully supported the presi- 
dents decision, as did, even more tellingly, about 
half the Cuban-American community itself. 

The events of May and June 1994 provided an 
accurate reading of the weakness of the ultracon- 
servative wing of the Cuban-American community. 
True, Clinton knew majority opinion on the refugee 
issue was on his side. But it would also be there if 
he wanted to initiate a policy of gradual engage- 
ment with Cuba. Every major newspaper in the 
United States has called for such a policy change. 
More and more American businessmen are 
demanding it. And polls consistently indicate that 
the majority of Americans, while holding a low 
opinion of Fidel Castro, are not opposed to a diplo- 
matic opening to Cuba. 


CONGRESS: NOT IN THE MOOD 

The Clinton administration often argues that 
while the rest of the country may be open to a 
relaxation in Cuba policy, Congress most definitely 
is not. Administration spokesmen point to the 
Cuban Democracy Act and the Helms-Burton bill 
as accurate measures of the Congressional mood. 
“You may talk about lifting certain sanctions against 
Cuba,” one administration official said recently, 
“but the milieu in which I work in Washington is 
one in which the Congress wants to increase the 
pressure against Cuba, not reduce it. That is the 
reality.” But if it is, it is one of the administration’s 
own making. The Cuban Democracy Act would not 
have passed had it not been for Bill Clinton’s warm 
endorsement. It was, he said in 1992, time “to put 
the hammer to Castro.” 

Since then the administration has held that only 
the pressure exerted by the United States embargo 
can force Castro to show greater respect for human 
rights and to move toward a democratic system. 
There is no evidence, however, to support either 
thesis. Still, proponents of the Helms-Burton bill 
argue that the increased pressures embodied in their 
legislation will work even better. While the admin- 
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istration readily acknowledges that economic 
reforms are under way in Cuba, it insists that it sees 
no sign of political liberalization. In other words, 
according to the administration’s own analysis, 
three years after its passage, the Cuban Democracy 
Act has failed to move Castro toward democratic 
reforms. 

However, while political reforms have been slow 
and tentative, it is wrong to say there have been 
none. The process of changing the electoral law, 
which began in early 1992, has so far resulted in the 
first popular elections to the National Assembly in 
February 1993. Unfortunately, the nominating pro- 
cess remained tightly controlled, and, worse, there 
was only one candidate for each seat. Still, in the 
past, National Assembly deputies were appointed 
and there was no balloting at all. If one sees the step 
taken in 1993 as the first in a process, not as its 
final result, there is then reason to be encouraged. 
Cuban officials point out that the electoral law can 
be modified even further. They can indeed move to 
a system in which there are several candidates for 
each slot, and in which the nominating process is 
far more open. Time will tell. 

Meanwhile, it is clear that the electoral reform, 
expansion of religious freedoms, and other small 
steps toward a more open system have not been the 
result of the Cuban Democracy Act; both electoral 
reform and a greater tolerance toward religious 
expression began before the acts passage. They are 
instead in response to Cuba’s need to adjust to a 
world that has changed around it. With the end of 
its preferential trade relationship and subsidies from 
the Soviet Union, and with few sister socialist 
republics left to trade with, Cuba has had to adjust 
its economy to the market economies with which it 
must now trade and upon which it must depend for 
investments and credits. It has begun to make those 
adjustments. And if it is to find acceptance in the 
international community, especially from the hemi- 
spheric family of nations, it must move, however 
slowly and reluctantly, toward a more open politi- 
cal system. 

The equation for change is thus already there. 
Unrelenting United States pressure is not only 
unnecessary but inhibits more than it encourages 
change. It would be far more productive to reduce 
tensions between the United States and Cuba and 
begin a process of dialogue and engagement. It 
might be politically risky to lift the embargo all at 
once, but removing the prohibitions on the sale of 
food and medicine would certainly be feasible and 
would show good faith. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL BARRIERS 

Unfortunately, neither the administration nor the 
Congress shows any signs of give; the rhetoric from 
both suggests a continuation of the hard line. Even 
the Presidents announced “opening” on October 6, 
1995, has turned out to be more smoke than fire. 
He spoke of significantly increased academic 
exchanges, yet the restrictions on such exchanges 
have not been lifted. He suggested that Cuban- 
Americans would now be able to travel more freely 
to visit their families, but those restrictions also have 
been little changed. Unless someone is desperately 
ill, family members are not allowed to travel. 

Given that United States policy obviously does 
not serve its own interests or advance its own objec- 
tives; that it does not encourage the kind of positive 
change the United States wants to see in Cuba; and 
that it is causing problems in America’s relation- 
ships with important countries, why can it not shift 
to something that works better? Is it because of 
Fidel Castro himself? In part, perhaps. He is indeed 
seen by American political leaders as someone who 
has successfully defied the United States and 


behaved “irresponsibly” in the international arena. 
That is difficult to forgive. 

And then there is America’s view that Cuba is of 
great strategic importance because of its position in 
the mouth of the Gulf of Mexico. American leaders 
were traumatized by Cuba's turn from the United 
States to the Soviet Union in the midst of the cold 
war. Suddenly this “most strategically important 
island” was no longer amenable to American con- 
trol but had become the platform for Soviet mis- 
siles. Psychologically, that also is difficult to forgive. 

But Cuba is no longer of great strategic impor- 
tance and the cold war is over. Castro may never 
win a popularity contest in the United States, but 
he just may be the key to a peaceful transitional 
process in Cuba and that, in the final analysis, 
should be America’ overriding concern. Good for- 
eign policy does not flow from psychological obsta- 
cles and historical obsessions; rather, it must be 
geared, on the basis of dispassionate analysis, to the 
achievement of rational United States objectives and 
interests. That is not a description of current United 
States policy toward Cuba. E 


Te 


“Washington needs to shift its perspective on the Cuban drug situation. . . At the 
very least, the United States should consider helping Cuba address its growing 
drug abuse problem. This would mean providing assistance to conduct surveys of 
drug use and establish appropriate demand reduction and drug treatment pro- 


grams. Such humanitarian assistance could lay 


the groundwork for a broader 


United States-Cuban dialogue on drugs and other law enforcement issues.” 


Drugs: The Cuban Connection 
RENSSELAER W. LEE III 


uba occupies an important geographical 
í position astride the primary air and mar- 

itime smuggling routes between South 
America and the southeastern United States, and the 
use of Cuban territorial waters and airspace to smug- 
gle drug cargoes northward to the Florida coast is well 
documented. The Cuban drug connection, however, 
is by no means vital to the supply of drugs to the 
United States market (traffickers prefer to ship their 
wares through Central America and Mexico rather 
than through the Caribbean). Rather, the significance 
of the connection has been political. 

In some cases, especially during the 1980s, 
smuggling operations received the support and pro- 
tection of high-ranking officials in the Cuban gov- 
ernment. The resulting perception—that the Cuban 
government abets drug traffic as a matter of official 
policy—has been especially damaging to relations 
between the United States and Cuba. 

Another dimension of the drug problem con- 
cerns the apparently increased availability of mari- 
Juana and cocaine within Cuba and the 
establishment of rudimentary distribution systems 
for these substances. Such phenomena seem incom- 
patible with the Western image of Cuba as a totali- 
tarian society. A growing internal drug problem 
combined with the growth of prostitution, black 
marketeering, currency speculation, and rampant 
street crime could have far-reaching consequences 
for Cuba's future stability and development. 


CUBAN GOVERNMENT INVOLVEMENT 


Drug smugglers generally avoid routing ship- 





RENSSELAER W. LEE III, president of Global Advisory Services in 
Alexandria, Virginia, and an associate scholar at the Foreign 
Policy Research Institute in Philadelphia, is the author of The 
White Labynnth: Cocaine and Political Power (New 
Brunswick, N J.: Transaction Press, 1989). 
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ments through Cuba itself. Typically, operations 
involve overflights by Colombian aircraft and air- 
drops of cocaine and marijuana cargoes to Florida- 
bound speedboats waiting in Cuban territorial 
waters. Such “arms-length” operations minimize or 
eliminate the involvement of Cuban nationals in 
the traffic. In specific cases, however, Colombian 
drug-exporting organizations have negotiated agree- 
ments with highly placed Cuban officials in which 
the latter have agreed to facilitate drug shipments 
in return for bribes. Favors have reportedly 
included access to ports and airfields, refueling and 
repair services, naval gunboat escorts for drug- 
leader “mother ships” and, in one alleged case, a 
Cuban mic escort for a Colombian aircraft entering 
Cuban airspace. 

Allegations of Cuban government participation 
in narcotrafficking first acquired prominence in the 
United States in the early 1980s. American officials 
expressed concern about an apparent arms-for- 
drugs connection involving a Colombian drug ring, 
Cuba, and the M-19 guerrillas in Colombia. United 
States Assistant Secretary of State for Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs Thomas Enders told a Senate commit- 
tee in 1982 that Cuban officials allowed the ring’s 
mother ships “to take sanctuary in Cuban waters 
while awaiting feeder boats from the Bahamas and 
Florida.” Also, Enders said, the Cubans had made 
a deal with the leader of the ring, Jame Guillot 
Lara, to smuggle weapons and money to the M-19. 

Reports of Cuba’s ties to the drug business con- 
tinued to surface during the 1980s. Predictably, the 
Cuban leadership itself became a target. According 
to defectors’ accounts, the Castro regime was 
actively manipulating the drug trade to earn hard 
currency and to demoralize and destabilize Ameri- 
can society. One defector claimed that Fidel Castro 
had personally profited from the drug trade since 
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1982. Panamanian diplomat José Blandon testified 
before a Senate subcommittee in 1988 that Castro 
had mediated a dispute between Panamanian Gen- 
eral Manuel Noriega and the Medellin cartel in 
1984—implying that the Cuban dictator was on 
good terms with both sides. Such charges were polit- 
ically motivated and doubtless exaggerated—grist for 
south Florida’s active anti-Castro rumor mill—and, 
unsurprisingly, the Cuban government dismissed 
them as fabrications. However, in the late 1980s new 
evidence of a high-level Cuban connection to the traf- 
fic forced the Castro regime to take action. 

The catalyst was the February 1988 indictment 
of a 17-member Miami-based drug ring linked to 
the Medellin cartel that was charged with smug- 
gling cocaine into the United States by way of Cuba. 
Testimony presented at the trial left little doubt that 
Cuban officials had facilitated the traffic. In a plea- 
bargain arrangement with United States authorities, 
the head of the group, Reynaldo Ruiz, a 
Cuban émigré residing in Miami, identi- 
fied his principal collaborators in Cuba; 
they included Colonel Antonio de la 
Guardia Font, head of the Ministry of 
Interior department charged with cir- 
cumventing the United States economic 





How drugs get 
onto the island is 
something of a 


Cubans and the cartel conducted 15 successful 
smuggling operations that moved approximately 6 
tons of cocaine through the island and earned the 
Cuban conspirators an estimated $3.4 million. 

A concurrent smuggling scheme involved Gen- 
eral Arnaldo Ochoa Sanchez, who had headed the 
Cuban military mission in Angola and was a deco- 
rated hero of the Cuban revolution. In April 1988 
Ochoa sent his aide, Captain Jorge Martinez Valdez, 
to meet in Havana with de la Guardia and repre- 
sentatives of Pablo Escobar. One result of the meet- 
ing was a trip by Martinez to Medellin to meet 
Escobar in early May 1988. Escobar and Martinez 
reached an agreement to traffic cocaine through 
Cuba for a fee of $1,200 per kilogram (Escobar also 
proposed setting up cocaine laboratories in Cuba 
but this was apparently rejected). Subsequent to 
this meeting, Ochoa’s group orchestrated two failed 
smuggling operations. One, involving a Panama- 
nian ship, never materialized because the 
captain of the vessel was murdered. The 
other collapsed after a boat loaded with 
about 500 kilograms of cocaine was 
seized by the Cuban border patrol. After 
the second failure, which de la Guardia 
had failed to prevent, Escobar threatened 


blockade of Cuba, and two officials of the my Sey The to send a representative to Cuba to “com- 
department, Amado Padron Trujillo and official plain to the authorities and to demand 
Miguel Ruiz Poo (the latter also hap- explanation is the return of the merchandise.” 

pened to be a cousin of Ruiz). In Cuba that most arrive Ochoa, de la Guardia, Padron, and 
the revelations were initially denounced by accident Martinez were arrested in June 1989 and 


by Castro as “lies from top to bottom,” 
but he later authorized an internal inves- 
tigation of the matter that culminated in 
the highly visible trials of several Cuban military 
and government officials in mid-1989.1 

The Ochoa-de la Guardia case (named for the 
key defendants in the trials) disclosed various 
details about trafficking operations through Cuba 
and Cuban ties to the Medellin cartel. Reynaldo 
Ruiz’ links to the cartel developed initially because 
his wife, Ligia, was a native of Medellin who main- 
tained a friendship with Gustavo Gaviria, Colom- 
bian drug lord Pablo Escobar’ first cousin. In 1987, 
Ruiz had met with de la Guardia at the behest of the 
Colombians and had finalized a deal in which the 
cartel would ship 400 kilograms of cocaine through 
Cuba’s Varadero airport. The first operation took 
place in April 1987. Between 1987 and 1989, the 





1Emilio T. Gonzalez, “Cuban Involvement in Narcotraf- 
ficking” (University of Miami, Graduate School of Interna- 
tidnal Studies), pp. 9-11. 





executed the following month. (Some 
commentators believe that the execution 
of Ochoa, a popular and reform-minded 
figure, owed less to the generals cocaine trafficking 
schemes than to Castro's desire to eliminate a pos- 
sible political rival.) A number of other Cuban offi- 
cials, including de la Guardias brother Patricio (also 
a Ministry of Interior official) and Interior Minister 
Jose Abrantes, were given long jail sentences in con- 
nection with the scandal. 

The Ochoa-de la Guardia scandal raised the 
question of whether top Cuban leaders had autho- 
rized or acquiesced in drug smuggling through 
Cuba. At his trial Ochoa characterized his motives 
as altruistic and patriotic. The general’s stated inten- 
tion was to use the proceeds from narcotrafficking 
to invest in tourist enterprises in Cuba. “If tourism 
develops, Cuba benefits,” he said. This economic 
rationale brought forth a blistering response from 
Fidel Castro. In a speech to the State Council he 
pointedly noted that, “A revolution that must 
depend on drug trafficking is not viable. Even if 
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millions of dollars were involved, a revolution here 
in the hemisphere, 90 miles from the United States, 
that maintains itself on its principles, its morality, 
and its serious interest, could not sustain itself on 
this basis.” 

In the view of some United States observers, the 
Ochoa-La Guardia trials were a signal that Cuba 
intended to disengage itself from the narcotics busi- 
ness and to seek improved relations with the United 
States. Yet United States perceptions of the regime 
were, if anything, hardened. 

In early 1993 federal prosecutors in Miami actu- 
ally considered indicting the entire Cuban govern- 
ment, including the armed forces and Interior 
Ministry, as a criminal enterprise. A 17-page draft 
indictment was prepared that named Raúl Castro 
and 14 other top Cuban officials as co-conspirators. 
The document alleged that the Cuban government 
“facilitated the transportation and distribution of 
large quantities of cocaine destined for the United 
States, including south Florida.” The indictment 
was not executed, possibly because the govern- 
ments case—drawn mainly from the testimony of 
convicted drug dealers such as Medellin kingpin 
Carlos Lehder—was shaky. (Lehder testified at 
Manuel Noriega’ trial in 1991 that with the help of 
fugitive financier Robert Vesco he had hammered 
out a deal with Cuban officials to open a smuggling 
air route over the island and that he had actually 
met with Raúl Castro in 1982.) Still, the issuance of 
the draft indictment indicated Washington's deep 
hostility toward the Castro government and the 
frozen state of United States-Cuban relations. 

While no important corruption scandals involv- 
ing the Cuban government have surfaced in recent 
years, the machinations of the 1980s have left a bit- 
ter residue. Washington adamantly refuses to work 
with the Cuban government on the drug issue, 
which is unfortunate from Cuba’s perspective. 
Faced with an increasing influx of illicit drugs and 
with shortages of fuel and spare parts for airplanes 
and patrol craft, Havana has been seeking 
“improved and continuous U.S. cooperation” in the 
fight against drugs. Yet, as a Cuban Foreign Min- 
istry official notes, “There appears to be a political 
decision not to cooperate with us.” One wonders 
why not. Cuba's past sins doubtless are a deterrent 
to substantive collaboration, yet the United States 
maintains narcotics assistance ties with a number 
of arguably corruption-ridden governments in this 
hemisphere. Cuba still has a communist govern- 
ment, yet Washington initiated a variety of 
exchanges and programs with Soviet government 
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agencies in the narcotics field prior to the collapse 
of the Soviet Union; noteworthy in this connection 
were the training programs by the Drug Enforce- 
ment Administration (DEA) for Soviet internal affairs 
and customs officials in police procedures for 
detecting illegal drug shipments and for identifying 
the members of drug-trafficking organizations. 
Somehow, Cuba falls into a different category. Evi- 
dently the United States does not want to encour- 
age the Castro regime with promises of bilateral 
cooperation even in areas of obvious mutual inter- 
est such as narcotics. 


THE INTERNAL DRUG PROBLEM 

As the earlier discussion suggests, Cuba’s drug 
transit traffic at times has been a central factor in 
the United States-Cuban relationship. At the same 
time, the traffic is having repercussions domestically 
in Cuba. While Cuba still has a small drug abuse 
problem compared the United States and some 
other Latin American countries, increasing amounts 
of cocaine and marijuana are being sold on the 
island, according to Cuban officials. How drugs get 
onto the island is something of a mystery. The offi- 
cial explanation is that most arrive by accident. 
While small amounts of drugs (especially cocaine) 
are carried to Cuba by tourists, the bulk are fished 
from the sea or wash up onshore—leftovers of 
unsuccessful transfers between Colombian planes 
and United States-based speed boats. Cuban 
entrepreneurs then channel the drugs into what 
appears to be a growing internal market. “Years ago, 
since this merchandise had no commercial value, 
everyone who found a packet of this type handed it 
over to the authorities,” said Cuba’s national pros- 
ecutor in a November 1995 interview with Granma, 
the official party newspaper. “Now people have dis- 
covered how much that’s worth and they don’t 
always hand it over.” 

Perhaps the supply of drugs to the Cuban mar- 
ket is still disorganized and haphazard; yet recent 
liberalizing economic trends in Cuba could change 
this picture. The opening of the island to foreign 
tourism and investment, the growth of a parallel 
dollar economy, and other reforms could cement 
the relationship between Cuban drug dealers and 
international cocaine cartels. Indeed, Cuba stiffened 
its drug laws in June 1994. In an interview with the 
Cuban newspaper Bohemia the same month, Cuban 
Justice Minister Carlos Amat commented on the 
looming drug threat: “We have been seen as a 
springboard, not as a target in ourselves. Now [phe 
traffickers] will not be able to resist the temptation 
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to see how they can penetrate and organize inside 
of Cuba.” Foreign journalists visiting Cuba report 
that marijuana and cocaine are fairly plentiful on 
the island. An American freelance reporter visiting 
Havana in 1995 was quoted a price for cocaine of 
$15 to $30 per gram (the 1994 price in New York 
City was $30 to $90 per gram). A reporter for the 
Miami-based publication New Times actually 
arranged to purchase two bottle caps of cocaine in 
Havana's Santos Suarez district in 1992. 

To be sure, the potential market for cocaine and 
marijuana is limited to the estimated 25 percent of 
Cubans who have regular access to hard currency 
through remittances from overseas or association 
with the tourist trade. Yet a black market also exists 
for prescription drugs, which includes various 
kinds of barbiturates as well as more exotic sub- 
stances such as Parkinsonil, a medication for 
Parkinson's disease. Prescription pills, which unlike 
imported cocaine and marijuana can be purchased 
for Cuban pesos, represent an important compo- 
nent of the illicit drug scene in Cuba. 


POLICY ISSUES 
Cuba’s drug problems seem likely to grow in 
future years. A dismal economic performance— 


reflected in a 34 percent drop in GDP since 1989, 


and in combined unemployment and underem- 
ployment estimated at 30 to 40 percent—has gen- 
erated a pervasive sense of hopelessness on the 
island. In such conditions more young people 
might be motivated to consume drugs or to deal in 
them as a way to make ends meet. Economic con- 
ditions also constrain resources available for Cuban 
drug-interdiction efforts. The shortages of fuel and 
spare parts have led to dramatic declines in seizure 
rates (from 3.36 metric tons of cocaine in 1993 to 
0.24 metric tons in 1994), possibly encouraging 
traffickers to ship more drugs to the United States 
by way of Cuba. 

Cuba, in short, needs international assistance in 
its fight against drugs; Washington has refused to 
provide such assistance. Cuban and United States 
agencies occasionally share information on drug 
overflights, movements of boats through Cuban 
waters, and arrests of drug criminals in Cuba, but 
no consistent overall levels of cooperation have 


developed. The United Nations initiated a small 
($1.04 million) program in Cuba in mid-1994 to 
provide equipment and training for different Cuban 
agencies involved in the drug field, but this pro- 
gram, scheduled to terminate in early 1996, falls far 
short of Cuba's needs. 

Washington needs to shift its perspective on the 
Cuban drug situation. Cuba presents no security 
threat of consequence to the United States, hence 
there is no foreign policy reason not to improve 
relations in areas of mutual interest such as nar- 
cotics. And it is hard to see how cooperating with 
Cuban law enforcement or public health agencies 
on the drug front will add to Castro's legitimacy and 
prolong the life of the communist regime, any more 
than the DEA’ police training programs in the Soviet 
Union represented a statement of support for Soviet 
communism. At the very least, the United States 
should consider helping Cuba address its growing 
drug abuse problem. This would mean providing 
assistance to conduct surveys of drug use and estab- 
lish appropriate demand reduction and drug treat- 
ment programs. Such humanitarian assistance 
could lay the groundwork for a broader United 
States-Cuban dialogue on drugs and other law 
enforcement issues. 

At present Cuba is not a major transit country 
for drugs but other considerations should guide 
United States policy. In planning for a post-Castro 
Cuba, Washington should be mindful of the expe- 
rience of de-communization in the former Soviet 
Union (Fsu). Here the collapse of communist con- 
trol and the opening of borders were accompanied 
by an explosion of criminality of all types—trom 
narcotics to weapons trafficking to dealing in dan- 
gerous nuclear materials. Both political processes 
and entrepreneurial activities in the post-Soviet 
states today are intimately linked with organized 
criminal activity. Certainly, this is not the outcome 
that the United States wants in Cuba. The emer- 
gence of a bastion of organized crime and drugs 
just 90 miles from United States shores that is 
operating smuggling ventures and other illegal 
activities through networks of Cuban communities 
established abroad is hardly in the best interest of 
the United States and other countries in the hemi- 
sphere. i 
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In his assessment of United States economic policy toward Latin America, Peter 
Morici suggests that, “For the United States, achieving free trade with countries 
at radically different levels of development is much more difficult than liberal- 
izing trade with other industrialized countries. . . A critical lesson from Europe 
has become clear: once the process of economic integration begins, it creates its 
own momentum. The United States should embrace flexibility and acknowl- 


edge diversity.” 


An Architecture for Free Trade 
in the Americas 


PETER MORICI 


have been unfolding in Latin America. 

Democracy has returned to the region. Gov- 
ermments are abandoning decades of economic 
nationalism and protectionism and adopting more 
market-driven development strategies. But at the 
same time that industrial and trade policy reforms 
have sparked economic renewal, they have also 
imposed wrenching adjustments and, in some 
places, crisis. 

The United States has an enormous stake in all 
this. Latin America is reemerging as a vital market 
for American high-technology products. Moreover, 
the radical economic reform in the region has been 
encouraged by United States-backed debt-restruc- 
turing programs and the promise of free trade for 
regimes that deregulate their economies. Should 
these reforms fail to deliver sustainable economic 
and social progress, fledgling democratic institutions 
and regional stability would be threatened. For the 
United States the results could include poisoned eco- 
nomic relations and worsened immigration woes. 


Se the early 1980s, revolutionary changes 


FROM CORPORATISM TO LIBERALISM 

After World War II, Latin American governments 
encouraged industrialization through import-sub- 
stitution—the planned expansion of manufactur- 
ing behind high trade barriers. These strategies 
were part of a comprehensive nexus of industrial, 
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labor market, and social policies sometimes called 
corporatism or aggressive nationalism. Intended to 
reduce dependence on natural resource exports, fos- 
ter independence from cyclical business fluctuations 
in the United States and Europe, and ensure a mea- 
sure of domestic economic justice, they worked fairly 
well through the 1970s as Latin America’s economies 
grew between 5 and 6 percent a year. However, 
resource exports remained an important source of 
foreign exchange, and corporatist policies led to inef- 
ficient industries and corruption. 

In the 1970s and 1980s, accelerating technolog- 
ical change, two boom-bust cycles in the oil mar- 
ket, a collapse in the demand for nonoil export 
commodities, and the trend toward decentralized 
decision making in globally competitive enterprises 
combined to make centralized, state-directed 
approaches to economic development unworkable. 

At first, governments borrowed abroad and 
printed money to prop up uncompetitive enter- 
prises and sustain incomes. Inevitably, growth in 
domestic production and exports failed to keep 
pace with mounting debt, and a repayment and refi- 
nancing crisis resulted in 1982. Governments were 
forced to seek concessions from foreign commer- 
cial banks and assistance from the IMF The latter 
required governments to slash spending and raise 
taxes. For much of the 1980s, Latin America 
endured hyperinflation and decreases in invest- 
ment, incomes, and spending for social programs 
and public infrastructure. 

By the mid-1980s, when it became apparent that 
a return to old ways of doing business was not fea- 
sible, an ideological transformation began. National 
policymakers recognized the shortcomings of &@r- 
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poratism and import-substitution. New policies 
were introduced that included lower tariffs and 
reduced nontariff barriers to imports, fewer regula- 
tions on domestic industries and restrictions on for- 
eign investors, privatization of state-owned 
enterprises, and a decrease in subsidies to industry. 

These policies have enjoyed some success. Eco- 
nomic liberalization is creating new, more efficient 
enterprises, new growth, and a new entrepreneurial 
class; however, it is imposing substantial income 
losses and unemployment on firms and workers 
long dependent on import protection and govern- 
ment largesse. By moving too quickly, policymak- 
ers risk requiring a larger redeployment of private 
capital and workers than markets can accommo- 
date, imposing adjustments that are harsher than 
domestic polities will tolerate, and strengthening 
opponents who wish to roll back reforms. Yet, by 
moving too slowly, policymakers risk giving private 
business leaders, workers, and international 
investors the impression that reforms are not per- 
manent, and that they need not plan and 
act accordingly. 

Mexico, Argentina, Jamaica, and Costa 





damental industrial and trade policy reform is to let 
currencies find their own value on foreign- 
exchange markets. Unfortunately, letting currency 
values fall on international markets in response to, 
for example, sudden surges in imports or capital 
outflows, also removes an important control on the 
printing of money by cash-strapped governments. 
Floating currencies increase the risk that Latin 
American governments will again resort to increas- 
ing the money supply, thus allowing inflation to get 
out of control. 

Argentina and Mexico have responded by tying 
their currencies to the dollar. This requires govern- 
ments to practice strict deflationary policies—such 
as limiting government spending and the money 
supply—when trade balances plunge or the flow of 
incoming capital slows. Adhering to this course can 
take an iron will, which Argentina has demon- 
strated but Mexico has not. 

Through 1994, Mexico permitted the peso to fall 
gradually against the dollar. Since inflation in Mex- 
ico outpaced inflation in the United 
States, the peso became substantially 
overvalued and Mexico’s trade deficits 


Rica are among the nations that have The United were financed by capital inflows. How- 
made impressive progress; Chile, which States has ever, in 1994, imports surged so quickly 
began the reform process in the early protited that they could not be financed by foreign 
1970s, has essentially completed the tran- substantially investment. As Mexican foreign currency 
sition to an open market economy. Unfor- l reserves were depleted, portfolio investors 
tunately, reforms have been slower and from a a began moving their assets into sounder 
less steady in other countries. Notable in American currencies. Instead of accepting a combi- 
this regard are Brazil, which is plagued by reform and nation of peso devaluation and deflation- 
the complexities of sheer size and diver- renewal. ary policies, the government issued a 


sity, and Venezuela, which was once a 


record number of short-term treasury cer- 





leader in reform but has been dangerously 
backsliding in the wake of steeply con- 

tracting oil revenues and the election of a left-lean- 
ing government in December 1993. 


AVOIDING MEXICO"S PROBLEMS 

The effective management of fiscal and monetary 
policy is equally vexing. Latin American leaders 
face the competing challenges of rebuilding 
neglected infrastructure, addressing growing social 
needs, and servicing debt while they try simultane- 
ously to bring down inflation without printing 
money to meet these fiscal demands. 

All of this is complicated by the role of exchange 
rate policy. Modern economics would suggest that 
the best course for governments undertaking fun- 





l@rom the end of 1987 to December 1994, the exchange 
rate rose gradually from 2.21 to 3.45 pesos to the dollar. 


tificates (tesobonos)—peso-denominated 
bonds whose value is indexed to the 
United States dollar—to stem capital flight. 

This strategy effectively shifted the denomina- 
tion of much of Mexico’s short-term debt from 
pesos to dollars, transferred foreign-exchange risk 
from private investors to the government, and was 
equivalent to borrowing dollars to prop up the 
pesos. While it bought a few months’ time, it also 
permitted the underlying structural problems to fes- 
ter, resulting ın a macroeconomic crisis. 

By December 1994, Mexico had substantially 
depleted its foreign currency reserves and was no 
longer able to support the peso's value. The gov- 
ernment permitted the peso to float, and its value 
fell from 3.5 pesos to the dollar on December 20, 
1994, to 6.3 on February 22, 1995. This free fall, 
coupled with Mexico’ internal political difficulties, 
created the threat of chaos and social disintegration. 


As the peso’s value fell, President Bill Clinton 
announced on January 31, 1995, a $50 billion mul- 
tilateral credit facility. The United States Treasury 
Exchange Rate Stabilization Fund contributed $20 
billion, and the mr, the Bank for International Set- 
tlements, Canada, and several Latin American 
countries contributed the balance. The Mexican 
government was forced to impose higher taxes and 
cut spending. Mexican citizens saw the purchasing 
value of their wages fall precipitously and were 
forced to endure much tougher belt-tightening and 
unemployment than would have been necessary 
had responsible measures been taken sooner. 

It is important to recognize that although the cri- 
sis corresponded with the implementation of the 
North American Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA), the 
surge in Mexico's trade deficit was caused by grow- 
ing purchases from Europe and Asia, not by an 
increase in purchases from the United States. 
Although Mexico's current account deficit swelled 
to nearly 8 percent of Gpp in 1994, the United States 
trade surplus with Mexico declined from $5.4 bil- 
lion in 1992 to $1.1 billion in 1993 and to $1 bil- 
lion in 1994. The peso debacle was caused by poor 
macroeconomic policy and investors voting with 
their feet. 


UNITED STATES SUPPORT 
FOR ECONOMIC REFORMS 

The United States has profited substantially from 
Latin American reform and renewal. In 1981 United 
States merchandise exports to the region were $43 
billion—18 percent of its exports. This was much 
more than what the United States sold to Japan and 
rivaled American exports to Canada and the Euro- 
pean Union. By 1986 the region's foreign debt cri- 
sis had caused these exports to fall to $31 billion, 
or 13 percent of United States exports. By 1994, as a 
result of Latin American reforms and recovery, 
United States exports to Latin America were $92 
billion, or 18 percent of total American exports. 

More than 85 percent of United States sales to 
Latin America are manufactures such as trans- 
portation and sophisticated electrical equipment, 
industrial machinery, petroleum and mining equip- 
ment, environmental systems, pharmaceuticals, sci- 
entific instruments, and chemicals. These 
high-technology industries pay the country’s high- 
est wages, and expanding their export is a key ele- 
ment of the Clinton administration strategy to 
create attractive jobs. 

The United States has supported Latin American 
reforms with assistance in restructuring debt, 
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through the Baker (1985) and Brady (1989) plans, 
and improved market access and aid through the 
Caribbean Basin Initiative (1984) and the Andean 
Trade Preferences Act (1992). Beginning in 1987, 
the United States also negotiated a series of frame- 
work agreements on trade and investment with 
Mexico that helped increase Mexican market access 
in steel, apparel, and several other sectors. 

In 1990, President George Bush unveiled the 


, Enterprise for the Americas Initiative. Through this 


program the United States offered additional debt- 
restructuring assistance, permitted governments to 
undertake environmental projects in lieu of debt 
repayment, and promised to negotiate free trade 
agreements with Latin American countries and sub- 
regional groups that demonstrated substantial 
progress in deregulating their economies. 

The Enterprise for the Americas Initiative was 
enthusiastically greeted by Latin American leaders, 
and it gave additional impetus to Latin American 
efforts to create subregional free trade areas. These 
include the: 


¢Central American Common Market (cAcmM)— 
Costa Rica, El Salvador, Guatemala, Honduras, 
and Nicaragua. 


¢ Caribbean Common Market (Caricom)— 
Antigua and Barbuda, the Bahamas, Barbados, 
Belize, Dominica, Grenada, Guyana, Jamaica, 
Montserrat, St. Kitts and Nevis, St. Lucia, St. 
Vincent, Surinam, and Trinidad and Tobago. 


eAndean Pact—Bolivia, Colombia, Ecuador, 
Peru, and Venezuela. 


eSouthern Common Market (Mercosur)—~ 
Argentina, Brazil, Paraguay, and Uruguay. 


In addition to eliminating tariffs on trade among 
members, each group also wants to create a customs 
union by adopting a common external tariff. 

President Clinton has continued the Enterprise 
program, most notably in fighting a tough battle to 
win Congressional approval of NAFTA in the fall of 
1993. At the December 1994 Summit of the Amer- 
icas, he and 33 other Western Hemisphere heads of 
state established the goal of concluding arrange- 
ments for a Free Trade Area of the Americas by 
2005. At a hemispheric ministerial meeting in June 
1995, participants agreed to establish working 
groups on tariff and nontariff barriers, customs pro- 
cedures and rules of origin, investment, product 
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standards, sanitary measures, subsidies and dump- 
ing, and the special needs of smaller economies. At 
the ministerial meeting scheduled to be held in 
March 1996, working groups will be established in 
the areas of intellectual property, services, govern- 
ment procurement, and competition policy. Mean- 
while, the United States, Mexico, and Canada are 
negotiating Chile’s accession to NAFTA. 


A VARIETY OF ECONOMIC PLAYERS 

For the United States, achieving free trade with 
countries at radically different levels of develop- 
ment is much more difficult than liberalizing trade 
with other industrialized countries. Although sub- 
stantial progress has been achieved through recent 
reforms, United States sales are limited by Latin 
America’s high tariffs and such nontariff measures 
as discrimination in government procurement and 
the purchases of state-run enterprises, limits on for- 
eign investment, inadequate patent and copyright 
enforcement, quantitative restrictions on imports of 
automobiles, and regulations limiting foreign busi- 
ness services providers. 

Also, widespread judicial and administrative cor- 
ruption calls into question the value of Latin Amer- 
ican commitments to further liberalize their import 
regimes, to afford United States exporters and 
investors fair treatment and security of contracts 
and property, and to honor United States intellec- 
tual property rights. 

A prolonged recession in the region or another 
currency crisis like Mexico's could also strengthen 
opposition to liberal economic policies and slow or 
reverse reforms. Corporatism could be refashioned 
to reserve significant portions of domestic markets 
for emerging export industries—a strategy similar 
to that pursued in Japan and South Korea. Free 
trade agreements would increase the orientation of 
United States exporters and investors toward Latin 
America, and increase United States economic vul- 
nerability to the whims of Latin American nation- 
alism. 

The United States sought to address these issues 
with NAFTA. The agreement may be viewed as hav- 
ing four interwoven elements. First, it is a tradi- 
tional free trade agreement. It eliminates tariffs and 
virtually all quantitative restrictions, and it seeks to 
end other unnecessary impediments to commerce 
through rules for government procurement, the 
activities of state-owned enterprises, product stan- 
dards and testing, regulation of foreign investment, 
and the certification of business service providers. 

Second, it imposes on Mexico detailed timetables 


to phase out its remaining interventionist trade and 
industrial policies, such as those in the automobile, 
computer, secondary petrochemical, and pharma- 
ceutical industries. Parallel timetables govern the 
opening of Canadian and American markets. 

Third, NAFTA mandates the modernization of 
Mexico's legal framework to ensure the security of 
property and the enforcement of contracts, and 
commits Mexico to establish a modern antitrust 
regime and strong intellectual property protection. 
NAFTA provides for international arbitration to 
ensure that Mexico’s judicial system delivers fair 
treatment for United States and Canadian investors. 

Fourth, NAFTA requires follow-on consultations 
and negotiations across a broad range of issues. The 
agreement establishes separate committees and 
working groups to address procurement, subsidies, 
product standards, environmental regulation, and 
other nontariff issues. 

Overall, NAFTA addresses the central challenges 
inherent in achieving free trade between advanced 
industrialized countries and a developing country 
undergoing radical institutional change, and offers 
a useful model for negotiations with other Latin 
American countries. 


A NORTH AMERICAN ECONOMIC COMMUNITY 

Although NAFTA does not create a customs union 
(since it does not establish a common tariff on 
imports from outside North America), it creates 
much more than a simple free trade area. 

Competition for investment and jobs will pres- 
sure the three signatory governments to lower tar- 
iffs on raw materials, components, and capital 
goods to the lowest levels among the three coun- 
tries. In addition the three countries have granted 
one another preferential market access, far beyond 
the elimination of tariffs and quotas, by lowering 
nontariff barriers to goods and investment to a level 
lower than required under World Trade Organiza- 
tion (wro) guidelines. The process of implement- 
ing these continental preferences in areas such as 
procurement, product standards, and the rights of 
investors and service providers will create strong 
pressures to harmonize policies. For example, the 
easiest way for Mexico to establish that its product 
standards and testing are as effective as United 
States requirements will be to adopt United States 
protocols. Such harmonization is an essential char- 
acteristic of the single market in the sense estab- 
lished by the European Union (EU). 

Finally, the follow-on negotiations offer the 
opportunity to further develop the characteristics 


of a single market. Thus, NAFTA is so sweeping in 
the range of domestic and international policies it 
addresses that it aspires to many elements of an eco- 
nomic community without an explicit common 


external tariff. 


EXTENDING NAFTA SOUTHWARD 

United States economic strategy is premised on 
extending NAFTA southward. It has already moved 
in this direction by promoting Chile’s accession to 
the agreement. However, in the rest of the region 
the United States encounters countries that vary 
considerably in their capacity to achieve rapid 
reform and in their dependence on United States 
markets. 

Latin American governments cannot dismantle 
corporatist policies overnight and establish the 
business and legal institutions necessary to support 
market economies. Reforms must be paced to 
ensure that the economic benefits they create are 
perceived as worth the costs they impose. The expe- 
rience of Argentina and Chile indicates 
that a brisk but orderly pace for reform— 
when accompanied by prudent fiscal, 
monetary, and exchange rate policies— 
will ignite growth and political momen- 
tum for continued reform. 

The United States can help improve 

prospects for successful reforms by offer- 
ing wider market access, opportunities for 
debt restructuring, and other aid and 
technical assistance. However, the United States 
must act prudently—opening United States markets 
too quickly or offering too much debt assistance may 
allow some governments to bow to internal political 
pressures to continue corporatist policies. 
_ The United States should open its market to indi- 
vidual countries as their reforms progress. Overall, 
it should adopt a tiered approach to free trade, offer- 
ing broad and deep market access to countries that 
have achieved substantial reforms and more limited 
reciprocal free trade to countries that have made 
significant efforts but have achieved less progress. 

Also supporting differential treatment is the vari- 
ation in Latin American dependence on the United 
States market. Mexico sends more than 70 percent 
of its exports to the United States; the Andean Pact, 
Caricom, and the cAcm send about 40 percent; and 
Mercosur sends only about 17 percent. Brazil's trade 
ties to the Eu are as important as its ties to the 
United States, and Chile's trade with Japan rivals its 
commerce with the United States. As noted, NAFTA 
will pressure members to harmonize domestic poli- 
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cies and create pressures for Latin American partic- 
ipants to redirect some of their trade with the Eu 
and Japan toward the United States and Canada. Do 
Mercosur and Chile, with trading interests in 
Europe and Asia that are as important as those in 
the United States, really want to become involved 
in such intense integration with North America and 
possibly limit their options with the Eu and Japan? 

Chile has apparently determined that becoming 
a full NAFTA partner serves its interests; however, 
members of Mercosur could decide that their inter- 
ests would be better served by a more limited rela- 
tionship with NAFTA, leaving them freer to forge 
links with the Eu and Japan. 

Differential treatment, however, would create 
thorny problems. All the subregional groupings 
have members at substantially different stages of 
reform (Argentina and Brazil in Mercosur, for exam- 
ple). How does the United States offer Argentina 
reciprocal free trade without asking it to abandon 
its goal of a common external tariff with Brazil? 

The United States can address these 
issues by presenting Latin American coun- 
tries with three different options. 

Full membership. could be offered to 
nations that have achieved substantial 
reforms and are willing to adhere to a 
timetable for completing those reforms. 
Over time, the requirements for accession 
will become more stringent as NAFTA coun- 
tries articulate more rigorous rules for their 
trade and achieve more of the characteristics of a 
single market. 

Associate membership could be offered to coun- 
tries committed to a similar range of economic 
reforms but who may be precluded from seeking 
full membership because of commitments to a sub- 
regional customs union or trade interests outside 
the hemisphere—for example, Argentina in Merco- 
SUI. 

Associate status could entail an agreement to 
eliminate tariffs, quantitative restrictions and some 
selected nontariff measures (such as government 
procurement), dispute settlement for dumping and 
subsidy actions, and an investment, business ser- 
vices, and intellectual property package. In these 
areas NAFTA rules would govern commerce between 
full and associate members. In other areas of gov- 
ernment policy, wro rules would continue to deter- 
mine commercial relations. 

New rules established in NAFTA follow-on nego- 
tiations would not bind associate members. Such 
rules would permit full members to move toward 
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creating a single market without being constrained 
by the issues associate members face domestically, 
in their subregional arrangements, or in their rela- 
tions with the £u and Japan. 

Conditional free trade could be offered to all 
members of Mercosur, the Andean Pact, Caricom, 
and the CACM. This could be a more limited pack- 
age consisting, for example, of tariffs, some con- 
cessions on quantitative restrictions, and an 
investment and intellectual property package mir- 
roring current NAFTA requirements. This would offer 
participating countries some measure of improved 
access to the United States market. By withholding 
liberalization in other nontariff areas and dispute 
settlement for dumping and subsidy actions, NAFTA 
members would give countries, like Brazil, an 
incentive to broaden their reforms and become 
associate members. 

Associate agreements should entail all the bene- 
fits and obligations of conditional free trade agree- 
ments but not vice versa. This would permit the 
United States, Canada, and Mexico to offer Merco- 
sur a conditional free trade agreement, and offer 
Argentina the greater benefits of associate member- 
ship without requiring that country to violate its 
commitment to a common external tariff in Merco- 
sur. Movement in this direction would create a free 
trade area encompassing all the countries of NAFTA 
and Mercosur and would establish a more intense 
exchange of commercial benefits between NAFTA 
and Argentina. 

Some countries might not want to accept the 
requirements of conditional free trade. For exam- 
ple, although Argentina might find associate mem- 


bership or conditional free trade attractive, Brazil 
might be reluctant to accept disciplines, such as 
zero tariffs and no quantitative restrictions on auto- 
mobiles. At that point, Argentina would have to 
choose its path; it could seek a waiver from the 
Mercosur common tariff for NAFTA countries. 

Even if none of the members of a subregional 
group were ready for associate membership, the 
entire group could be offered limited reciprocal free 
trade. If not all of the members were willing to 
accept relevant NAFTA disciplines, those that were 
would have the option of seeking waivers to their 
common external tariff commitments. 

All of this might sound too complicated and 
unruly. However, the relationship that would evolve 
between NAFTA, on the one hand, and the associate 
members and conditional free trade agreement 
members on the other, would resemble the one 
evolving among the European countries, the Euro- 
pean Free Trade Area (EFTA), and the emerging 
economies of Eastern Europe—concentric circles of 
integration with stronger disciplines and benefits 
for the core countries of NAFTA and the EU . 

As EFTA countries have joined the Eu, andas the 
EU-centered network of trade agreements continues 
to expand, a critical lesson from Europe has become 
clear: once the process of economic integration 
begins, it creates its own momentum. The United 
States should embrace flexibility and acknowledge 
diversity. It can do more to accelerate economic 
reform and integration in the hemisphere by accept- 
ing the differing circumstances of Latin American 
countries than by demanding full accession to 
NAFTA from all potential free trade partners. w 
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A Fresh Start for Haiti? 


PAMELA CONSTABLE 


en Haitian President Jean-Bertrand 

Aristide turns over power to his elected 

successor, René Préval, on February 7, 

the ceremony will add an important building block 

to the shaky new structure known as Haitian 

democracy. American officials will beam on the pro- 

ceedings with triumphant relief. Having pressed 

hard for Aristide to leave office on schedule, the 

Clinton administration can take credit for his capit- 

ulation and answer Republican critics who had 

doubted the wisdom of sending 20,000 American 

troops to occupy Haiti and restore Aristide to power 
16 months ago. | 

Yet this event will have a sour ring for many 
Haitians, who feel Aristide was cheated out of most 
of his presidency by the army coup of September 
. 30, 1991, and who begged him to remain in office 
another three years. Préval, a low-key politician 
who once served as prime minister to the charis- 
matic Aristide, has said he will consult often with 
his predecessor. But many observers regard Aristide 
as the only person who can unite and pacify the 
country, and some critics worry that his departure 
from office, while satisfying Washington's need for 
some proof of democratic progress, could also 
increase the risk of political destabilization. 

The task ahead for Haitis new government will 
be grueling and perilous: One critical area is the 
economy, which was marginal to begin with and 
virtually destroyed by the international embargo 
against Haiti’s military rulers between 1991 and 
1994. Despite more than al year of international aid 
and rebuilding efforts, the return of democracy has 
not made a significant dent in the country’s poverty 
or unemployment. ; 





PAMELA CONSTABLE, a reporter for the Washington Post who 
covers refugees and immigration issues, last wrote on Haiti for 
this magazine in March 1994. She has frequently written about 
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Foreign companies have remained wary of 
investing, and light manufacturing for export—vir- 
tually the only private industry in Haiti—has barely 
begun to revive. Despite a commitment to privatize 
state industries and take other austerity measures, 
Aristide’s government made such little progress in 
these areas that Prime Minister Smarck Michel 
resigned in frustration last October and Washing- 
ton suspended $4.6 million in economic aid. Pré- 
val may prove more amenable to foreign lenders’ 
insistence on such policies, but he lacks the public 
mandate that enabled Aristide to take some unpop- 
ular measures. 

A second, equally critical problem is the lack of 
adequate institutions to provide even rudimentary 
law enforcement and justice. An untested and 
quickly trained national police force has just been 
deployed, replacing a corrupt and brutal security 
establishment that wielded unchecked power for 
decades. Human rights abuses have diminished 
drastically in the year since Aristide’s restoration, 
but the presence of 6,000 United Nations troops 
during this period has created an artificial sense of 
security and stability that could easily vanish once 
those forces depart at the end of February. 

A permanent concern is the presence of right- 
wing military and civilian groups who have bitterly 
opposed Aristide, and the ever-present possibility 
of political violence. Last year Haitian civilian 
authorities complained repeatedly that un forces 
had failed to disarm such groups. The judicial sys- 
tem is antiquated and overwhelmed, leaving thou- 
sands of prisoners detained without charges and 
allowing public denunciation and mob killings to 
remain routine outlets for justice. 

As a new government takes office in Port-au- 
Prince, the substantial successes in the last 16 
months—the holding of peaceful if chaotic elec- 
tions for municipal, parliamentary, and presidengial 
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offices; the elimination of a system of crude state 
terror; and the fundamental restoration of human 
rights—should not be minimized. But advances in 
establishing formal democracy are little guarantee 
that a democratic culture is taking root. As long as 
deep divisions in wealth and ideology exist ın Haiti, 
the trust essential to building a true democratic 
order cannot fully develop, and the traditional pol- 
itics of paranoia and greed may reemerge. 

The challenges for the Préval administration are 
daunting: to provide Haitians with a marginally 
improved standard of living and a basic sense of 
security with only the most meager of tools at hand; 
to maintain correct relations with American sup- 
porters and foreign lenders without alienating the 
impoverished majority that has provided the gov- 
ernment with a strong popular mandate; and to pre- 
vent a weak and fractious political system from 
falling apart now that its most trusted and persua- 
sive leader is stepping down from power. 


HOPE AND REALITY 

President Aristide’s return to Haiti on October 
15, 1994, after three years in exile was greeted with 
widespread jubilation. Hopes for long-delayed polit- 
ical and economic deliverance soared among a pop- 
ulace that for many months had endured the twin 
burdens of oppressive army rule and a crushing 
international embargo. The top military leaders fled 
the country and order was quickly established by a 
massive force of American troops. The international 
community pledged $1.2 billion in aid to bolster 
economic recovery, including $234 million from the 
United States. 

For his part, Aristide vowed to work closely with 
foreign lenders and Haitis wary elite, avoiding pop- 
ulist promises and stressing a spirit of national rec- 
onciliation. His administration was flawed and 
faltering, and the sudden power enjoyed by his het- 
erogeneous Lavalas movement led to displays of 
arrogance, arbitrariness, and internecine warfare. 
But overall, the democratic and compassionate tone 
was in pointed contrast to Haitians’ prior experi- 
ence with government by autocrats and thieves. 
Perhaps the most promising observation came from 
a group of experts who reported finding “a tentative 
new sense among the Haitian people that the gov- 
ernment exists to serve the people rather than to 
exploit and plunder them.”! 
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1See “Haiti: Prospects for Political and Economic Recon- 
styiction” (Cambndge, Mass.: World Peace Foundation, 
November 1995), p. 3 


As the months passed, however, it became clear 
that neither the economy nor the security estab- 
lishment would respond quickly or easily to reform, 
and that Aristides overwhelming popularity among 
voters would not necessarily translate into smooth 
political relations with his supporters at home or in 
Washington. The balance of power had shifted deci- 
sively and rule by fear had been thwarted, but only 
through the massive display of foreign military 
muscle that came with a limited mission and 
timetable. When President Bill Clinton visited Haiti 
last March to observe the transfer of military com- 
mand from American to uN forces, Aristide pro- 
claimed the United States occupation a- “great 
success,” but he warned that the establishment of 
democracy could be hindered by a lack of jobs and 
slow progress in judicial reform. 

During the three years of military rule, condi- 
tions in all areas of Haitian life—already the most 
deprived in the hemisphere—had noticeably wors- 
ened. Infectious diseases such as cholera and tuber- 
culosis were rampant, and only 40 percent of the 
population had access to modern medicine. Free 
public schools were available to only 10 percent of 
Haitian children, and 80 percent of the populace 
was illiterate. Deforestation and overfarming had 
severely eroded the land, and the country of 7.5 
million had one of the highest population densities 
in the world. 

The economy had shrunk more than 2 percent 
annually during the 1980s, then plummeted 30 per- 
cent dunng military rule. Unemployment was esti- 
mated at 70 to 80 percent, and annual per capita 
income hovered at $250. Streets were pocked with 
craters, most prisons had no water or electricity, and 
some judges were without pencils or paper. 

Aristide’s restored government embarked ona 
number of ambitious economic reform projects and 
gradually managed to reduce inflation from 52 to 
24 percent. But officials found themselves whip- 
sawed between two demanding constituencies. At 
home, the left-leaning domestic supporters who 
had helped sweep Aristide’s populist Lavalas move- 
ment into power at the polls in 1990—and who 
harbored a deep mustrust of the international com- 
munity—pushed Aristide to provide more direct 
relief for the poor. Abroad, the American advisers 
who had restored his rule and the international 
lenders who had pledged large amounts of credit 
insisted on a program of fiscal austerity and indus- 
trial privatization. 

Aristide wavered, and tensions reached a crisis 
point last fall when Prime Minister Michel, who 


had strongly promoted the privatization program, 
resigned to protest its slow progress. In turn, the 
Clinton administration suspended $4.6 million in 
aid, and the World Bank and International Mone- 
tary Fund held back another $45 million. Mean- 
while Haiti’s economic elite, which had been 
gradually warming to Aristide after years of hostil- 
ity, recoiled again while new foreign investment 
proposals ranging from tourism to cellular phones 
to textile assembly plants were stalled. In essence, 
Haitis economy remained dependent on a stagnant 
combination of subsistence agriculture, aid and 
remittances from abroad, and state-monopoly pro- 
duction of basic goods. 

As popular hopes for an economic turnaround 
faded, impoverished Haitians once again began flee- 
ing to sea—a phenomenon that had swelled to tens 
of thousands of “boat people” during military rule 
but then had dropped to virtually zero with Aris- 
tide’s return. In November the United States Coast 
Guard intercepted more than 1,100 
Haitians at sea, stirring fears in Wash- 
ington that a new mass exodus would 
undermine domestic support for the 
administrations Haiti policy—just 
when the critical test of its new democ- 
racy was scheduled. The surge dropped 
off after all the would-be refugees were 
forcibly shipped back to Haiti, but the 
sense of economic despair continued to 
deepen as month after month of demo- 
cratic rule failed to bring investment 
and jobs. 


AN INSECURITY POLICY? 

Efforts to provide justice and security proved 
equally thorny for the restored government. At first, 
the end of military rule and the arrival of friendly 
foreign troops brought enormous relief to a popu- 
lace accustomed to threats, beatings, and extortion 
from the police and army. Human rights violations, 
which had included torture, arrest without charge, 
and assassinations by military and paramilitary 
forces, dropped dramatically. Press freedoms, 
severely curtailed under military rule, were fully 


restored. American Justice department officials 


agreed to train and create a new national police 
force, and thousands of eager and jobless young 
men applied. United States assistance was also pro- 
vided for judicial reform, from training illiterate 
judges to providing adequate courtrooms. Finally, 
the National Commission for Truth and Justice was 
established to examine past human rights abuses. 
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But this considerable progress was marred by 
several outbursts of political violence, by mistrust 
and confusion over the composition of the interim 
police force, by lagging judicial reforms, and by 
ongoing concerns about the presence of armed 
rightist groups inside the country. In addition, 
despite the massive security support provided for 
Aristides government by American troops and then 
by UN peacekeepers, a series of troubling incidents 
during 1995 suggested that American military and 
intelligence authorities were maintaining close ties 
with former Haitian army leaders and rightist fig- 
ures. Relations between Washington and Port-au- 
Prince, long characterized by mutual apprehension 
and mistrust, nearly collapsed during the crucial 
period leading up to presidential elections in 
December. 

In sharp contrast to the 3,000 to 4,000 deaths 
attributed to state violence during military rule, un 
human rights monitors reported about 20 political 
killings during the year after Aristides 
return. The victims included four for- 
mer army officers, three interim police 
officers, and three former attachés, or 
paramilitary agents. One publicized 
incident was the slaying last March 28 
of Mireille Durocher Bertin, a rightist 
lawyer and opponent of Aristide who 
was gunned down on a busy Port-au- 
Prince street. In August a conservative 
American newspaper columnist, Robert 
Novak, alleged that pro-Aristide forces 
were responsible for 80 killings. Last 
month United States officials acknowledged, at a 
congressional hearing, that they suspected members 
of Aristide’s security forces in the Durocher killing, 
and FBI officials complained that they had not 
received adequate cooperation from Haitian author- 
ities in the case. 

On November 7, an equally dramatic assassina- 
tion—this time against the government—unleashed 
a series of events that threatened to throw the coun- 
try into turmoil. Jean-Hubert Feuille, a newly 
elected legislator who was a cousin and close friend 
of Aristide, was slain by heavily armed gunmen. At 
his funeral the shaken and angry president gave a 
fiery speech, castigating foreign troops for failing to 
disarm the right and urging his supporters to finish 
the job. Scattered rioting erupted, and critics 
accused the president, a former radical priest and 
mesmerizing speaker, of inciting mob violence. As 
often in the past, what Aristide actually said could 
be interpreted several ways. 2 
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Plans to purge and revamp Haitis security forces 
after Aristide’s return were only partially successful. 
First, an interim, 2,600-member police force was 
established to replace the dismantled former force, 
but most members were former soldiers. At the 
same time, recruitment and training began for the 
new 6,800-man national police under close super- 
vision by United States Justice department officials. 
Tens of thousands of young men applied, and 
Haitians welcomed the idea of a democratic, non- 
threatening police force. By year’s end there were 
about 3,000 men in the field. 

But as the February 29 deadline for the UN troop 
withdrawal loomed, complaints mounted that the 
recruits were too raw, too quick to shoot, and ill 
prepared to fill the security void. Yet the Aristide 
government’ decision to include 1,000 former sol- 
diers in the new police force to add a measure of 
experience provoked controversy because of the 
army’s record of abuses. A number of experts and 
United States officials have recommended keeping 
a contingent of UN troops in Haiti for an extended 
period of time, but such an arrangement would 
have to be negotiated by the incoming administra- 
tion; moreover, keeping any American troops in 
Haiti beyond the agreed withdrawal date would be 
difficult for the Clinton administration to justify to 
Congress and the public. 

Judicial reform under Aristide proceeded ın fits 
and starts, with investigations and prosecutions con- 
ducted in only a few cases of military abuses or 
killings. In part, progress was blocked by the refusal 
of United States authorities to turn over thousands 
of documents they had seized from the army and 
rightist paramilitary groups. American military and 
intelligence officials had always been deeply suspi- 
cious of Aristide, and some Haitians believed the 
Americans were trying to protect individuals who 
had supported the 1991 coup. Aristide repeatedly 
demanded the documents be returned, and in 
November the United States agreed to comply. 

The struggle over ownership of the documents 
was not the only evidence that, despite the strong 
White House commitment to Aristide, United 
States military and intelligence forces remained 
close to Haitian rightists and former army officers 
who had opposed him. There were press reports 
that the alleged assassin of Haitian Justice Minister 
Guy Malary in 1993 had been a paid informant for 
the United States Drug Enforcement Agency. A for- 
mer Haitian general, Prosper Avril, suspected of 
plotting to kill Haitian officials, slipped out of the 
country after being visited by United States diplo- 


mats. Emmanuel “Toto” Constant, the leader of the 
notorious right-wing group, FRAPH, declared while 
being held in an American prison that he had been 
paid by the cia during and after the 1991 coup. And 
a group of extremists in the United States Special 
Forces asserted that they had helped Haitian sol- 
diers hide their weapons during the occupation. 
These developments bolstered many Haitians’ long- 
time belief that Washington was not a trustworthy 
ally. 


DEMOCRACY: MORE THAN JUST A WORD 

Despite the continuing burden of poverty, the 
unresolved problems of justice, and the tension 
between American and domestic political demands, 
Haitis new democracy remained on track— 
although barely on schedule and several times 
nearly derailed. Local and parliamentary elections 
were held on June 25, 1995, but only after repeated 
delays kept Haiti’s parliament from meeting for 
most of the year. The preparations were strongly 
criticized as inept and mismanaged, both by Aris- 
tide’s domestic opponents and by visiting election 
experts affiliated with the Republican Party in the 
United States. There were 25 parties and 12,000 
candidates registered to run for 18 of 27 Senate 
seats, all 83 Chamber of Deputies seats, and several 
hundred local posts. 

Aristide’s Lavalas coalition was expected to 
sweep the polls, but the vote was regarded as a cru- 
cial test of whether his government could hold fair 
and credible elections; it narrowly passed the test. 
Voter turnout was high and the balloting, which 
was widely criticized as chaotic and badly orga- 
nized, was monitored by both Haitian and interna- 
tional observers. Although free of the state- 
sponsored violence that had sabotaged some previ- 
ous elections, the vote was marred by several inci- 
dents, including the murder of several candidates. 
In an especially murky and confused contest for 
mayor of Port-au-Prince, Evans Paul—the most 
popular politician in Haiti after Aristide—was 
defeated by folksinger Manno Charlemagne, who 
ran as an independent with support from the 
Lavalas movement. 

Soon after the vote, election officials announced 
that Lavalas candidates had won most contests, but 
the leaders of 23 parties were so suspicious that they 
demanded a new vote. Under both American and UN 
pressure, officials agreed to hold make-up elections 
in August as well as second-round parliamentary 
elections in September. Far fewer problems were 
reported in these polls, and Lavalas-affiliated candi- 


dates easily won most contests, including 17 seats in 
the Senate and 65 in the Chamber of Deputies. 

Plans for presidential elections were far more 
contentious and uncertain, and it was not even 
clear they would take place until several weeks 
before the vote was finally held on December 17. 
Aristide, who had set a promising tone of reconcil- 
iation and restraint for much of the year, nearly cap- 
sized the process by last-minute wavering on 
turning power over to a successor. The 1987 con- 
stitution barred him from seeking immediate reelec- 
tion, and he had promised the Clinton 
administration he would step down on schedule in 
return for the United States support that restored 
him to power. But many of his supporters and 
allies, especially from the left-leaning wing of the 
Lavalas movement, demanded that he remain in 
office three more years to compensate for the time 
Haiti had been under military control. 

During the months leading up to the election, 
Aristide vacillated between promises to 
leave office and hints to supporters that he 
would stay on, and the polling date was 
pushed back several times. Aristide was 
said to have chosen René Préval to run in 
his stead, but he did not endorse him until 
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independence. And on February 7, Aristide will 
become the first to transfer power peacefully to a 
popularly chosen successor. Although it is a bitter 
pill for Aristide and a bewildering punishment for 
many of his loyal supporters, the turnover will 
make him a powerful example of self-sacrifice to 
the cause of democracy—while very likely remain- 
ing an important influence on Haiti’s affairs for 
years to come. 

It is hard to predict what kind of leadership Pré- 
val will provide or how much his thinking will 
diverge from Aristides; his few campaign statements 
focused largely on his identification with Aristide. 
The son of a middle-class family that fled during the 
repressive regime of the Duvalier family in the 
1960s, Préval studied in Belgium and returned in 
1982 to operate a bakery. Becoming active in 
antiregime politics, he joined Aristide’s first presi- 
dential campaign as a behind-the-scenes adviser. 
After taking office in 1991, Aristide named him 
prime minister. Though nearly invisible in 
the post, Préval infuriated Aristide’s con- 
servative parliamentary opponents by 
ignoring their demands, leading parlia- 
ment to try to censure him, which led to 
violent street riots. 


a week before the election. On November described In recent months Haitian officials have 
24, angry over the murder of his cousin Pies lsc described Préval as a pragmatist with a 
and the lack of American cooperation on sounder understanding of economics and 
justice issues, Aristide hinted strongly that pragmatist. a more worldly approach than Aristide, a 


he would remain in office, telling a jubi- 
lant conference of supporters, “If you 
want three years, I will walk with you.” 

This declaration threw United States officials into 
such panic that Anthony Lake, President Clinton’s 
national security adviser, held a private three-hour 
meeting with the Haitian president. Shortly there- 
after Aristide summoned foreign reporters and told 
them he would step down on schedule. Plans for 
the election hurriedly resumed, but campaigning 
was lackluster and Préval’s victory was widely 
assumed. The 51-year-old agronomist, a shy man 
who had long been a close adviser to Aristide and 
was known popularly as his “twin,” toured the 
countryside briefly, pledging to govern in concert 
with the outgoing president. 

On December 17, with less than a third of 
Haitians going to the polls and few disruptions 
reported, Préval was elected with about 80 percent 
of the vote. He became the second democratically 
elected president in Haiti’s bloody, 191 years of 





description that is already being tested as 
the incoming president negotiates with 
United States officials and other foreign donors over 
restoring aid and credit. But the nation’s moneyed 
elite has long viewed him with the same suspicion 
and hostility as they have the outgoing president, 
and United States officials are not much more san- 
guine. 

As Préval takes office, Haitian society remains 
deeply divided, with weak political institutions and 
a democratic culture that has rarely produced more 
than flowery speeches. During his five-year term 
the new president will have to rely on Aristide’s 
counsel and charisma to help him remain popular 
with average Haitians at home; he will also have to 
prove his independence and pragmatism to remain 
on good terms with foreign allies, creditors, and 
potential investors. The trick will be to accomplish 
both—or at least to keep the inevitable tensions 
from tearing Haitis democratic experiment apart at 
the seams. a 
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In his evaluation of Peru’s progress under Alberto Fujimori, David Scott Palmer 
is optimistic with reservation, noting that although “Peru has made dramatic 
progress on many fronts since the dark days of 1990, [there] are some disqui- 
eting signs. .. Chief among them is Fujimori’s personalist approach to decision 


making and the democratic process.” 


“Fujipopulism” and Peru's Progress 


DAVID SCOTT PALMER 


high popular approval ratings of around 80 

percent late last year reflect a general percep- 
tion that he has led his people out of the desert and 
into, if not the promised land, at least the prospect 
of a more stable, predictable, and prosperous future. 
Most analysts of Peru are uncomfortable with Fuji- 
mori’s personalistic leadership style and unortho- 
dox approach to government—so much so that one 
has labeled ıt Fujipopulism .1 Despite this criticism, 
there is no gainsaying his government's genuine 
accomplishments over the past five years. 


Pier Alberto Fujimori’s extraordinarily 


A TELLING COMPARISON 

Alberto Fujimori inherited a truly massive com- 
bination of crises when he first took office on July 
28, 1990. The economy had declined by over 30 
percent in the course of the previous three years. 
Real wages were below 1970 levels. Inflation in 
1989 had run at over 2,600 percent and continued 
to increase at 40 percent a month. Neither interest 
nor principal had been paid on the $23 billion for- 
eign debt in over two years. Political violence 
claimed at least 2,877 lives in the year before his 
election and had totally disrupted the November 
1989 municipal vote in much of rural Peru. The 
approval ratings of the incumbent president, Alan 
Garcia Pérez, were in the single digits. The central 
government’ presence was virtually nonexistent in 
many outlying areas. Drug production and traffick- 
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ing out of the Upper Huallaga Valley, the source of 
almost two-thirds of the world’s coca leaf for 
cocaine, proceeded apace. Maoist Sendero Lumi- 
noso (Shining Path) guerrillas were on the move, 
claiming that their grotesque and apocalyptic “New 
Democracy” was at hand. 

By April 1995, when Fujimori was reelected with 
64 percent of the valid vote, most of these crises 
were but painful and receding memories. Inflation 
was down to 15 percent in 1994. Economic growth 
was 12.9 percent for that year, the world’s highest. 
Peru had resumed regular interest payments in 
1990 to the international financial institutions 
holding its foreign debt, which had the effect of 
slowly restoring Peru’s economic credibility on the 
world scene. Political violence had declined by the 
end of 1994 to about 20 percent of 1990 levels 
(from 2,779 incidents and 3,745 deaths to about 
650 incidents and 600 deaths). The long-feared 
head of the Shining Path, Abimael Guzmán 
Reynoso, was in jail serving a life sentence without 
parole. While serious problems remained, order 
had largely been restored, the central government 
was once again functioning and visible, and the 
economy was growing again. 

What explains Peru’s dramatic turnaround 
between 1990 and 1995? Peru's situation was truly 
grave in 1990, and the traditional political parties 
had discredited themselves by their failure during 
the past 10 years to use the democratic process to 
help solve the country’s problems. As a result, a sig- 
nificant proportion of the Peruvian population 
turned to a presidential candidate without party ties 
or experience in politics and, after his startling vic- 
tory, was willing to let him take drastic steps to try 
to reverse the country’s accelerating downward spi- 
ral. A majority continued to support him in con- 
troversial initiatives after his earlier measures had 


produced results. For most of his time in office, 
then, President Fujimori has had sufficient politi- 
cal space to carry out whatever policies he felt were 
appropriate to deal with Peru's various problems. 

On taking office on July 28, 1990, Fujimoris first 
priority was to deal with the dire economic situa- 
tion. Within days he introduced a dramatic eco- 
nomic shock program. In short order the 
government removed subsidies, reduced tariffs, 
overhauled the tax structure, and slashed govern- 
ment employment. After several months of dra- 
matic price rises (inflation for 1990 topped out at a 
Staggering 7,650 percent), the hyperinflationary 
cycle was broken (139 percent in 1991, 55 percent 
in 1992, and 27 percent in 1993). Even though 
poverty effectively doubled almost immediately in 
1990 as a result of the drastic application of the 
economic stabilization program, the presidents 
approval ratings actually increased. Such levels of 
support probably resulted more from the rapid 
breaking of the inflationary spiral than any other 
single factor. Fujimori would become Peru’s only 
modern head of state whose popularity remained 
around or above 50 percent throughout most of his 
five-year term in office. 

Lacking an organized political base and with a 
minority in congress, Fujimori forged an alliance 
with the military and intelligence services that 
enabled him to move forward with his program 
despite the opposition of the traditional parties, 
which still controlled both houses of the legislature 
and some economic interests as well. This alliance 
was sustained even though the president ran 
roughshod over their largely merit-based promotion 
system to get his supporters into key positions. Dis- 
sent within the officer ranks surfaced from time to 
time, including periodic leaks to the press by an 
army group committed to restoring professionalism 
that substantiated several military human rights 
violations. 

In the most spectacular case, the dissidents pro- 
vided the Lima weekly Sf with a map that enabled 
reporters to discover the burial site of the students 
and professor killed in the July 1992 La Cantuta 
disappearance case. This and additional informa- 
tion concerning the case, which was also leaked, 
contributed to the trial and conviction of several 
army personnel. A senior army officer, General 
Rodolfo Robles, alleged to have been one of the 
“constitutionalist” officials responsible for making 
public the information related to the Cantuta case, 
was forced to resign and fled to Argentina. Another 
example involved preliminary conversations among 
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a dissident army faction concerning a possible mil- 
itary coup against President Fujimori. The alleged 
plan was discovered, and the senior military officer 
accused of involvement, General Jaime Salinas 
Sedó, was arrested, tried, convicted, and impris- 
oned. Despite such rumblings, however, most of the 
military remained loyal to Fujimori. “We have no 
place else to go,” noted one senior officer. 


SKILL, LUCK, AND PROACTIVE COUPS 

With little bargaining capacity in the interna- 
tional arena, Fujimori’s government played on 
United States concerns about drug trafficking and 
the Shining Path threat to successfully negotiate in 
mid-1991 an assistance agreement under the 
Andean Strategy/War on Drugs rubric. The agree- 
ment provided for substantial economic aid, but 
also included a smaller military component (osten- 
sibly to fight drug trafficking, but also to reduce 
Shining Path influence in the Upper Huallaga Val- 
ley). The Fujimori government repeated the pattern 
of negotiating successfully from weakness on sev- 
eral other occasions with the Organization of Amer- 
ican States (oas) after the April 1992 autogolpe 
(self-administered coup suspending democracy and 
assuming emergency executive powers), with the 
international financial institutions at a number of 
critical junctures, and with the international private 
banking community in October 1995. 

President Fujimori also undertook diplomatic 
initiatives with his neighbors—principally Ecuador 
and Chile, but also Bolivia—to reduce border ten- 
sions. These personal contacts, complete with vis- 
its to each country, helped free up, over the course 
of 1991, some Peruvian military border forces to 
pursue the internal fight against Shining Path guer- 
rillas. Until these conversations, it was estimated 
that over 80 percent of the Peruvian armed forces 
were deployed in border defense, even though the 
greatest security threat to Peru was that posed 
within the country by the Shining Path. The inter- 
nal redeployment that followed contributed to the 
governments ability to pursue the guerrillas with 
greater success after the capture of Guzmán in 
September 1992. 

Fujimori also got lucky. His April 5, 1992, auto- 
golpe had provoked the immediate cutoff of all 
United States military assistance, much economic 
aid, and goodwill. It also set back economic recov- 
ery by at least 18 months with the suspension, at 
United States insistence, of about $2 billion in 
financial assistance packages from the international 
economic community. Although the autogdlpe 
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proved wildly popular among Peruvians, most ana- 
lysts labeled the move an ill-considered blunder 
that would reverse the progress made by Peru's gov- 
ernment ın dealing with its many problems and 
give new momentum to the guerrillas. 

On September 13, 1992, however, a small police 
intelligence unit that had been set up by the Garcia 
government, the National Directorate Against Ter- 
rorism (DINCOTE), succeeded in tracking down and 
capturing the Shining Path’s top leader, Abimael 
Guzman, and some of his key subordinates, DIN- 
COTE also gained control of the guerrilla organiza- 
tons master computer files. The combination 
instantly reversed the Shining Path’s momentum 
and gave the Fujimori government an immense 
psychological boost. These events also served to 
legitimate, however undeservedly, the president's 
suspension. 

Although the autogolpe represented a major set- 
back for Peru on the international scene, 
diplomatic skill rather than luck helped 
restore the country’s standing. Within a 
month of suspending democracy, Fuji- 
mori had before the oas foreign ministers’ 
meeting committed Peru to the restora- 
tion of democratic procedures “within a 
year.” Step by step, democratic forms 
were restored, along with a new constitu- 
tion—all very much on Fujimori’ terms. 
Constituent assembly elections were held 
in November 1992, shortly after 
Guzman’ trial and conviction, with Fuji- 
mori supporters gaining a majority. The 
new constitution was narrowly approved in an 
October 1993 referendum. 

The 1993 constitution became the basis for a 
more centralized, executive-dominated, unicameral 
political system and for a free-market-oriented eco- 
nomic system as well. The new constitution also 
permitted immediate reelection, of which Fujimori 
successfully availed himself in the April 1995 
national vote. Fujimon’s progress toward the 
restoration of economic stability and some social 
order gave the president and his supporters the 
political space needed to fashion a project for gov- 
ernance that restored democratic forms. It was also 
a system that was much more centralized, more 
subject to Fujimori’s personal control, and less 
beholden to party and professional organizations. 

With the economic stabilization program in 
place, a new and enforced tax code radically 
increasing government revenues, Shining Path’s 
cafsacity for mischief sharply reduced, and a more 
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predictable political model in the offing, the priva- 
tization program could and did move forward with- 
out sacrificing government capacity. After selling 
only 2 public firms in 1991 and 10 ın 1992 (fora 
total of just $214 million), the government added 
another 51 to the private sector in whole or in part 
by mid-1995 for about $3.5 billion. In addition, 
buyers agreed to invest an additional $4 billion or 
so as part of the agreements. Peru's record foreign 
exchange reserves of $7 billion (as of July 1995) 
were largely the result of such privatizations and 
other foreign investment inflows. Even the tiny 
Lima stock market experienced record gains and 
inflows of some $1.6 billion in foreign portfolio 
investment. 

Topping off other positive economic develop- 
ments for Peru was the Brady plan, a debt restruc- 
turing named after former United States Treasury 
Secretary Nicholas Brady and successfully negoti- 
ated with several Latin American govern- 
ments after 1989. The agreement was 


Most of the . | reached on October 27, 1995, between 


government authorities and a consortium 
of some 250 private foreign banks led by 
New York's Citibank. The arrangement, 
due to be signed in the first months of 
1996, is expected to reduce the country’s 
total foreign private debt of $8.8 billion 
by about 45 percent. An unusual and 
controversial feature is that an estimated 
$1.4 billion buyback by the Peruvian gov- 
ernment of its own debt on the secondary 
market—an explicit violation of the terms 
of the original loans—may be included in the set- 
tlement. While Peru will pay out up to $800 mil- 
lion a year to meet its obligations under the new 
agreement, the country has finally normalized its 
international financial situation. As a result, threats 
of lawsuits and embargoes should end, interest rates 
should -fall, access to long-term capital should 
increase, and terms of upcoming bilateral debt rene- 
gotiations under the auspices of the Paris Club 
(which is composed of the wealthier members of 
the MF) should become more favorable. 


POTENTIAL TREMORS 

While these political and economic develop- 
ments are among the most important in restoring 
a sense of stability and order after so many years 
of crisis and chaos, a number of underlying prob- 
lems remain that give pause to many observers of 
Peru. Chief among them 1s the personalistic and 
anti-institutional approach to governing Fujimori 


has pursued as head of state. His observation on 
the day of his April 9 reelection that he would 
practice “direct democracy, a personal relationship 
with the people, without parties or intermedi- 
aries.” suggests the difficulties in achieving demo- 
cratic institutionalization or consolidation under 
“Fujipopulism.” Peru’s special circumstances— 
successive elected government failures in which 
traditional parties predominated—help explain 
why Fujimori’s “anti-institutional route” was pos- 
sible. However, the presidents personalistic style 
also presages a difficult transition when he is no 
longer in charge. Caudillo or strongman rule may 
have been possible in simpler times. Peruvian real- 
ity at the dawn of the twenty-first century is any- 
thing but simple, and personalistic rule is an 
anachronism and endangers future stability. 
Many economists are concerned about where 
future capital for investment and social spending ın 
Peru will come from once the flood of privatizations 
runs its course. Domestic savings are very low. Cur- 
rent account deficits run at some $3 billion a year, in 
part the result of an overvalued exchange rate. This 


means that the country depends on international * 


capital transfers for economic growth. What will 
replace privatization and related foreign investment 
as they decrease? There is no clear answer as yet, and 
some economic analysts are predicting a severe credit 
crunch for Peru by 1997 or 1998. 

Human rights proponents, many Peruvians, and 
the United States and other governments were out- 
raged by the blanket amnesty for all abuses that 
might have been committed during the 15 years of 
the “antiterrorist fight” (May 1980—June 14, 
1995)—that was declared in June 1995 by the 
newly reelected president and rammed through the 
compliant lame duck congress without debate. The 
amnesty applies “regardless of whether the involved 
military, police, or civilian personnel are accused, 
under investigation, under prosecution, or sen- 
tenced; all judicial cases, whether in proceedings or 
carried out, are thus hereby definitively shelved.” 
This law absolved military personnel convicted or 
in the process of being tried for a number of alleged 
abuses, including the 1992 Cantuta case. Although 
the provision also freed General Salinas and 
amnestied officers convicted of coup planning, both 
local and foreign press accounts correctly inter- 
preted this ruling as protecting the military and 
police from legal prosecution for excesses commit- 
ted during the government’ antiguerrilla campaign. 
Such blatant disregard for justice and accountabil- 
ity in order to protect the president's principal ally 
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was cited by many as one more illustration of the 
head of state's willingness to bypass legal due pro- 
cess for personal expediency, thereby overriding any 
midterm possibility for democratic consolidation. 

Though clearly diminished in scope and capac- 
ity, guerrillas—mostly from the Shining Path—con- 
tinued to function in various parts of Peru. 
Reverting to tactics followed at an earlier stage of 
their “people’s war,” Shining Path forces attacked 
and briefly occupied a score of district and even 
provincial capitals, killing police and military per- 
sonnel, burning local constabularies, and capturing 
weapons stocks. By August 1995 more incidents 
and deaths due to political violence had been 
recorded in the first eight months of the year than 
during all of 1994. While few believed that the 
Shining Path was still capable of posing a serious 
threat to the government, Fujimori was unable to 
fulfill his oft-stated promise to rid Peru of the guer- 
rilla presence by 1995. Even so, grateful applause 
for the government’ ability to gain the upper hand 
in a conflict that had cost over 30,000 lives and $14 
billion in direct damages since it had begun in 1980 
was virtually. universal among Peruvians. 

The capture of Guzmán and the master com- 
puter files was the single most significant step in the 
pacification process, but also of great importance 
were the so-called repentance laws. The program, 
which was in place between 1992 and 1994, pro- 
vided for a variety of benefits for guerrillas and their 
supporters who surrendered to security forces. Over 
the 30 months the repentance laws were in effect, 
5,516 individuals from Shining Path and 814 from 
the Tupac Amaru Revolutionary Movement turned 
themselves in under their provisions, according to 
official figures. More controversial was the govern- 
ment strategy to use consultations among and com- 
munications from the captured leaders of the 
Shining Path to divide the guerrilla forces still at 
large. After numerous conversations with govern- 
ment intelligence chief Vladimiro Montesinos, and 
in exchange for additional prison privileges, 
Guzman wrote a letter in September 1993 acknowl- 
edging for the first time the legitimacy of the gov- 
ernment of Peru and Fujimori and asking his 
followers to lay down their arms to pursue “peace 
negotiations.” 

Fujimori caused a sensation when he made the 
letter public in a speech before the UN on October 
1, 1993. Over the course of the month, additional 
correspondence was made public, including a joint 
letter from Guzmán and other members of Shining 
Paths central committee who were in jail. However, 
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as it became clear that the group’s members were 
being brought together by the government from 
their prison cells around the country, that at no 
point had the imprisoned leadership renounced the 
validity of armed struggle, and that the release of 
correspondence seemed to be timed to influence the 
upcoming national referendum on the new consti- 
tution in the government’ favor, initial enthusiasm 
turned to cynicism. One reason why the October 
1993, constitutional referendum was so close (52 
percent to 48 percent in favor) was growing popular 
concern about this strategy and the apparent will- 
ingness of the president to use the terrorism card to 
manipulate public opinion in his favor. 


TOP-DOWN DEMOCRACY 

Fujimori’ reelection last April was observed offi- 
cially by scores of invited foreign emissaries and 
thousands of Peruvians representing national and 
international nongovernmental organi- 
zations. The observers’ overall conclu- 
sion was that the election was “free and 
fair” despite some local irregularities. 
Both the national and international 
media duly reported his convincing 64 
percent electoral mandate and the 
somewhat more surprising majority 
garnered in the simultaneous congres- 
sional vote (67 of 120 seats). 

Less publicized, however, were the 
preelection machinations to enhance 
chances of the incumbent's success. The 
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it was, to be sure, 
but manipulated in 
multiple ways to 
favor [Fujimori] and 
the congressional 
candidates who 
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Other adjustments favoring Fujimori included a 
presidential ballot with candidates’ pictures and a 
central position on the ballot for him, with a blank 
space on either side. This served to draw a voter's 
attention to his location on the ballot rather than to 
that of an opponent. The most significant change, 
of course, was the 1993 constitutional provision 
permitting the incumbent's immediate reelection, a 
feature most Latin American democracies eschew 
to prevent long-term rule by heads of state (the only 
current exceptions in the region are Argentina and 
the Dominican Republic). Electoral democracy it 
was, to be sure, but manipulated in multiple ways 
to favor the incumbent and the congressional can- 
didates who supported him. 


AT WAR WITH ECUADOR 

It is a political axiom that provoking an interna- 
tional crisis is the best way to divert public atten- 
tion from domestic issues. In Peru's 
case, however, the outbreak of hostili- 
ties with Ecuador on January 26, 1995, 
was almost certainly not such an 
example—notwithstanding Fujimori’s 
running controversy then with his 
would-be presidential candidate, 
hunger-striking wife, Susana Higuchi. 
Before international mediators were 
able to work out in mid-March the 
terms of a February 17 peace declara- 
tion with both parties, the fighting had 
caused both countries about 300 casu- 





government used multiple strategies to 

encourage opposition candidates to run for office— 
and 13 ultimately did—thereby dividing the anti- 
Fujimori forces. New political groupings found easy 
access to both the presidential and congressional bal- 
lot (which came to include 19 opposition slates), 
thus further weakening traditional party loyalties. 
After the electoral dust settled, no established party 
received the minimum 5 percent of the vote required 
to continue as a legally constituted political organi- 
zation. 

The procedure in force for the 1985 and 1990 
presidential elections calculated the vote as a per- 
centage of all ballots cast; for 1995 it was on the 
basis of valid vote only (that is, not counting blank 
and spoiled ballots). This change boosted the lead- 
ing presidential candidate's support by more than 20 
percent over previous elections. In other words, had 
1990 rules been in effect, Fujimori would still have 
won a majority on the first round, but with about 52 
percent rather than 64 percent. 


alties and cost their governments 
approximately $500 million. It was the most violent 
episode in a long-running border dispute since the 
brief 1941 Peru-Ecuador War. 

That conflict had been settled, presumably once 
and for all, by the 1942 Rio Protocol. Under its 
terms, Ecuador gave up its claims to a significant 
chunk of the Amazon basin; moreover, a definitive 
border was agreed to that both sides were to mark 
off in a joint boundary commission, and the medi- 
ating countries (Argentina, Brazil, Chile, and the 
United States) would serve as guarantors. However, 
when aerial photography presented in 1947 
revealed the existence of a mountain range (the 
Cordillera del Condor) and a river (the Cenepa) in 
the border area that were not previously known to 
exist, the boundary commission left that small area 
(about 50 miles) unmarked. 

In 1960, Ecuadorean President José Maria 
Velasco Ibarra unilaterally renounced the Rio Pro- 
tocol and reasserted Ecuador's claims to the Ama- 


zon basin territory. Problems along the border have 
occurred periodically ever since, especially within 
the still unmarked 50-mile section. From Peru’s 
standpoint the issue is settled, and the Rio Protocol 
guarantor countries mediate any disputes. From 
Ecuador's perspective the issue is not resolved 
because that government holds that the Rio Proto- 
col border deliniation provisions are inexecutable 
due to the discovery, subsequent to signing the pro- 
tocol, of the river and mountain range. Before the 
1995 outbreak, the most serious breach of the peace 
had occurred in 1981, when Peruvian forces dis- 
covered Ecuadorean military incursions along the 
unmarked section of the border, quickly beat back 
the intruders, and then called on the Rio Protocol 
guarantors to mediate. Almost every January since, 
minor incidents have occurred in the same area: 
there was no reason to think that 1995 would be 
any different. 

The conflict evidently broke out this time 
because local Peruvian officers stationed in the 
area decided to take matters into their own hands, 
charged off to take on the Ecuadoreans, and were 
decisively beaten back. When the Peruvian mili- 
tary rushed its forces to the Ecuador border area 
to respond, it found its counterparts much better 
prepared and equipped than expected and, unlike 
in earlier years, willing to stand and fight. Fur- 
thermore, ıt turned out that Ecuadorean forces had 
established, at least since 1991, a permanent pres- 
ence complete with hardened bases in the Cenepa 
River area that Peruvian authorities have consis- 
tently determined to be their territory. For all the 
bluster in the Peruvian media that the bases held 
by Ecuador had been recaptured and that “there 
was not one Ecuadorean soldier left on Peruvian 
territory,” Peruvian forces were not able to dis- 
lodge their adversaries from two of the three main 
bases that they held and lost as many as nine air- 
craft in the process. Clearly, this round went to 
Ecuador. 

Peruvian diplomats, however, made a virtue of 
necessity. They invoked a unilateral cease-fire and 
called on the Rio Protocol guarantor countries to 
oversee the withdrawal of the Ecuadorean troops 
that Peru's military had not been able to remove by 
force. Ecuador accepted, somewhat surprisingly, 
given its long-standing opposition to the protocol. 
The Peru-Ecuador Mission of Military Observers, 
made up of military personnel from each guarantor 
country, was set up in March 1995 and began to 
implement the peace process. They have success- 
fully overseen the establishment of a demilitarized 
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border zone and will continue in the area until 
March 1996 to help the military forces of both 
countries further defuse any lingering tensions. In 
January, the countries’ foreign ministers are sched- 
uled to meet in Lima to begin the process of trying 
to solve underlying issues. This will not be an easy 
task for Ecuador especially, since this is an issue 
laden with emotional nationalism. Despite the best 
efforts of the diplomats, the Peru-Ecuador border 
problem ıs likely to continue to defy a definitive res- 
olution. 


THE DISQUIETING SIGNS 

Peru has made dramatic progress on many fronts 
since the dark days of 1990. The economy has sta- 
bilized and is growing again. Privatization and for- 
eign investment are adding significant new 
resources for the country, and it is the most recent 
beneficiary of a Brady plan to reduce the foreign 
commercial debt burden and to normalize interna- 
tiorial financial relations. The guerrilla problem has 
abated and a sense of order has been restored. 
National reconstruction is going forward. Some 
public works are beginning to reach the most needy 
segments of the population. Fujimori has indeed 
earned the high levels of popular support he 
receives. 

There are some disquieting signs, however. Chief 
among them is Fujimori’s personalist approach to 
decision making and the democratic process—from 
amnesty to public works. The need to make sub- 
stantial improvements in living standards for the 
poor majority is another. Competition for scarce 
resources could increase, however, if the govern- 
ment responds to the military’s needs, in light of its 
somewhat humbling experience in the recent con- 
frontation with Ecuador, for substantial equipment 
upgrading. The guerrilla problem, although dra- 
matically reduced, is not yet eliminated. There are 
few institutional constraints on Fujimori’s exercise 
of power. The new congress, led by Fujimori sup- 
porter Martha Chavez, is to date a compliant tool 
of the head of state. The traditional parties are 
demoralized and disorganized, and need to recon- 
stitute themselves from the ground up before they 
can expect to play a major constraining role in the 
current political process. 

Peru's significant progress since 1990 thus rests 
on a delicate political foundation that is personalistic 
and uncomfortable with political institutions—a 
combination that tends to be unstable over time. The 
main challenge Peru faces is converting significant 
progress into stable institutional development.e W 
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Colombia’s Fault Lines 
MARC W. CHERNICK 


n 1995, over a decade of escalating violence, 

guerrilla wars, and antinarcotics programs cul- 

minated in a crisis that threatened to bring 
down Colombian President Ernesto Samper after 
only a year in office. The catalyzing issue was 
whether Samper knowingly took money from the 
Cali drug cartel to finance his 1994 presidential 
campaign. The issue heightened concern over polit- 
ical corruption and the ability of large international 
criminal organizations, especially drug-producing 
enterprises, to undermine democratic governments. 
It also underscored the pressure that the United 
States was willing to place on Colombia in order to 
bring the Colombian government in line with 
United States antinarcotics policy. 

It was the United States Drug Enforcement 
Agency (DEA) that originally provided the now 
famous “narcocassettes”: recordings of conversa- 
tions between Cali cartel leaders and officials of the 
Samper campaign. These cassettes and other docu- 
ments captured from the Cali cartel led to the arrest 
of Sampers campaign treasurer, Santiago Medina, 
‘on July 26, 1995. Under questioning, Medina 
declared that he had received money from Cali car- 
tel officials. He then announced that these transac- 
tions were authorized by Samper and Fernando 
Botero, the Samper campaign manager who was 
later named minister of defense. 

- Medina’s accusations sparked a presidential cri- 
sis. Bogotá became a den of rumor and innuendo. 
Feeding the confusion, Minister of Defense Botero 
unexpectedly resigned within days of Medina’s 
charges. A week later he was arrested. For the next 
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six months, President Samper was left on the edge 
of a precipice as he awaited the outcome of formal 
investigations by the congress and the attorney gen- 
eral. In December the congressional committee 
investigating the case finally declared that there was 
insufficient evidence to impeach the president. A 
chastened Samper declared victory, although for 
many—including the United States—the issue 
remained unclarified. It was indeed an uncertain 
exoneration as the independent fiscal prosecutor still 
had the case under investigation, and prominent 
individuals, such as Botero, were still imprisoned. 

Like most crises, the issues at stake were greater 
and more complex than those found in newspaper 
headlines. With the presidential crisis a number of 
critical policy issues and reforms were also placed 
in jeopardy. Colombia had long been confronting 
the rise of a new economic elite associated with 
drug trafficking and a growing deterioration of the 
states institutional and political authority. A decade 
of almost perpetual crises had led to successive 
waves of institutional reformism and innovative 
politics designed to expand political participation, 
negotiate an end to guerrilla insurgency, and ensure 
an effective system of justice that could prosecute 
crime and end impunity. 

The crisis of 1995, by weakening but not unseat- 
ing the president, was transformed into a frontal 
assault on the reformist agenda that had been pur- 
sued by leading elements of the state, successive 
governments, and many sectors of civil society. It 
threatens to roll back major changes that had been 
made in human rights, democratic participation, 
and the search for peace with the country’s armed 
opposition movements. 


THE DAMAGE DONE 
Under great pressure from the United States, the 


Samper administration arrested the entire leader- 
ship of the Cali cartel during its first 18 months in 
office. Moreover, the administration initiated the 
most extensive crop-eradication program in Colom- 
bian history. Still, the Clinton administration only 
reluctantly “certified” to Congress that Colombia 
was making progress in its antinarcotics program. 
Following the June 1995 arrest of the senior Cali 
trafficker, Gilberto Rodriguez, the DEA and the State 
department began to back off, since United States 
antinarcotics policy seemed to be bearing fruit. 

However, United States antinarcotics pressure 
became enmeshed with Colombian domestic poli- 
tics. The narcocassettes had been first introduced 
publicly by the losing candidate in the 1994 presi- 
dential elections, Andres Pastrana, who had obtained 
them from the DEA. The evidence was such that 
Colombia’ fiscal prosecutor’ office opened an inves- 
tigation into the role of the Cali cartel in secretly 
financing political campaigns. Dozens of congress- 
men were placed under investigation, as were the 
directors of Sampers presidential campaign. 

The fiscal prosecutor questioned Sampers former 
campaign treasurer, Medina; checks used in the 
campaign had been traced directly to the Cali car- 
tel. When confronted with the evidence, Medina 
charged that the orders came from President Sam- 
per and Minister of Defense Botero. 

The spectacle of a young, civilian, and reformist 
defense minister being escorted to prison sent 
shock waves throughout the nation. The event also 
did not pass unnoticed internationally. Only days 
before his arrest, Botero had been publicly praised 
by Vice President-Al Gore at a summit meeting of 
the Western Hemisphere’s defense ministers. The 
day after the summit Botero had also taken the 
unusual step of convening a meeting with human 
rights leaders in Washington to explain the coun- 
trys progress in that area. 

After Botero was imprisoned, Samper came 
under attack by prominent members of his own 
Liberal Party. Rumors of impeachment circulated 
while Bogotá television news repeatedly broadcast 
video clips from the Watergate hearings and the res- 
ignation of President Richard Nixon. Samper, on 
the defensive, meekly declared that, “If it is proven 
that monies infiltrated my campaign, it could have 
only occurred behind my back.” It was an old polit- 
ical dilemma: damned if you knew, inept or irre- 
sponsible if you did not. 

The president asked the Liberal-controlled 
congress in August 1995 to open a full investiga- 
tion, which it did. Almost every day, another promi- 
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nent politician seemed to call for the president's res- 
ignation. Samper limped on, declaring repeatedly 
that he would not resign. Some high-level officials 
privately and publicly suggested a conspiracy by the 
DEA, which only further strained United States- 
Colombian relations. 

Finally, last December, congress issued its report: 
drug monies had infiltrated the Samper campaign. 
However, the committee declared that after a 
detailed investigation there was insufficient evi- 
dence to implicate the president. 

The six months of congressional hearings and 
the fiscal prosecutor's investigation had, however, 
severely damaged the Samper administration and 
its initial promise of reform. Although 1t now seems 
unlikely that Samper will be impeached or will 
resign, his ability to govern has been severely com- 
promised. 

With the drug scandals, Samper has been forced 
to back away from his earlier reforms to survive 
politically, even as he denies reversing course. This 
means increased reliance on the military and the 
political bosses in the Liberal and the Conservative 
parties. It means greater concessions to the United 
States and the prioritization of United States strate- 
gies in the drug war. It means less attention to 
human rights, institutional reform, or negotiated 
peace. And it means the end to and the reversal of 
15 years of institutional change and reformism. 
This is the real tragedy, as will be seen. 


LA VIOLENCIA II? 

Since the early 1980s, when levels of violence 
began to spiral upward in Colombia, analysts have 
spoken of political crisis. By the 1990s, political 
murder, disappearances, kidnappings, and mass 
killings began to approach levels not seen since La 
Violencia (“The Violence”) of the 1940s and 1950s, 
when an estimated 200,000 people were murdered 
in fighting, mainly between members of the Liberal 
and Conservative parties. Yet by the 1980s these 
two traditional parties no longer commanded the 
hereditary loyalties of the past. Moreover the 
National Front, the pact that had ensured coalition 
rule and peace between the two parties after its 
instauration in 1958, had become an obstacle to the 
emergence of a more plural and participatory 
regime. 

Power sharing between the Liberals and Conser- 
vatives, which was at the heart of the National 
Front, was to have ended in 1974. However, the 
leaders of the Liberal and Conservative parties were 
reluctant to dismantle many of the National Fr8nt’s 
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central tenets, which guaranteed both parties access 
to state resources and power. As a result, Liberals 
and Conservatives were still sharing power and 
thwarting access to the political process by third 
parties and nontraditional groups. Often this meant 
criminalizing protest and repressing alternative 
forms of participation. It also meant increased 
reliance on the military to control public order. 

Colombian politics began to be defined by a 
rapid escalation of violence and a multiplication of 
violent actors, some old and others new. Long- 
standing guerrilla insurgencies moved to center 
stage in the 1980s. Their renewed military and 
political strength underscored the National Front 
regime’s weakness and diminished legitimacy. 

At the same time, a new political, social, and eco- 
nomic actor—drug entrepreneurs who benefited 
from the illegal commodity export boom in mari- 
juana, cocaine, and eventually heroin—emerged as 
violent challengers to the state, deploying both 
arms and money to assert their influence and 
ensure their interests. With the advent of the drug- 
export boom, what was once a relatively 
low-intensity armed confrontation 
between insurgents and the state was 





most of Colombia's guerrillas began to increase their 
involvement in criminal activities, including drug 
trafficking, to finance their wars. Drug monies were 
a lubricant that greased the general transition 
among all actors to crime. 


POLITICAL CRISIS, POLITICAL OPPORTUNITY 

But if crises have been almost permanent during 
the last 15 years, so have innovative and profound 
solutions. The list of political reforms since the 
early 1980s is impressive and demonstrates a sur- 
prising degree of political will from a succession of 
leaders, beginning with Belisario Betancur (1982- 
1986) and passing through his two successors, Vir- 
gilio Barco (1986-1990), and César Gaviria 
(1990-1994). Ernesto Samper had promised to con- 
tinue the tradition of change. On taking office he 
immediately resurrected the peace process and 
embraced a human rights and peace agenda that 
went further than that of his predecessors. 

Two things must be said about this extended 
period of reform that began in 1982 and is now 
under attack. First, each presidential 
administration seemed to understand the 
basic problems of legitimacy, democracy, 
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nerable, and corrupted state. 

In Colombia in the 1980s, violence 
begot more violence. A new relationship emerged, 
one that is still not widely understood: prolonged 


bouts of political conflict began to engender a major - 


upsurge in social violence and crime. Each side 
armed private groups, turning civilian populations 
into combatants. The guerrillas had a long tradition 
of arming civilian groups in the countryside. What 
was new was the recruiting and training of these 
groups in the urban shantytowns in the hills above 
Cali and Medellin, and in the south of Bogota. As 
guerrilla activity increased, the military began to 
vigorously exercise its legal right to raise private 
armies, which came to be known as paramilitary 
groups. Drug entrepreneurs, too, brought their 
resources to bear on the creation of private armies. 

Thus, in addition to the guerrilla movements and 
the army, the political landscape grew crowded with 
paramilitary groups and urban militias. These in 
turn stimulated the creation of rogue police units, 
teenage hitmen or sicarios, and “social-cleansing” 
squads. 

With the decline in external sources of funding, 





tem that had become corrupt and a 
major source of violence. Each faced 
major obstacles and uncooperative bureaucracies, 
yet the general impression was that the reforms 
marked the beginning of profound structural 
changes that would yield rewards—if not immedi- 
ately, then in the future. A second point. As politi- 
cal reform was enacted, the problem of political 
violence only became worse. The extensive reforms, 
negotiations, innovations, and emphasis on human 
rights had no observable effect on the levels of vio- 
lence in the country. Indeed, political violence and 
social crime continued with no sign of abating. 
Today Colombia has the highest homicide rate in 
the world, surpassed only in exceptional circum- 
stances, such as the mass bloodletting in Rwanda in 
1994. The escalation of violence has been extraor- 
dinary and seems to be accelerating. In 1980 there 
were 10,000 homicides. By 1988 this figure had 
risen to 20,000. In 1992 the number of homicides 
had risen to almost 30,000. Political violence rep- 
resents about 13 percent of these figures. Accord- 
ing to the Andean Commission of Jurists, each day 
5 people are gunned down in Colombia because 


they are political activists, or members of a labor or 
peasant union or some other community or politi- 
cal organization. One more person is “disappeared” 
every third day for similar reasons. Additionally, 
every third day another person is gunned down for 
being a homosexual, prostitute, street urchin, or 
vagrant (this phenomenon is what has been termed 
“social cleansing”). Furthermore, three people die 
each day in combat as a result of the armed conflict. 

The attorney general’s office has estimated that 
97 percent of all violent crimes are committed with 
impunity. With regard to human rights abuses, the 
impunity rate is 100 percent. One final statistic in 
this murky, imprecise world of statistics on vio- 
lence: based on the reported cases of political assas- 
sination, the Andean Commission of Jurists 
estimates that almost 35 percent of politically moti- 
vated murders were perpetrated by guerrillas. The 
rest were committed by members of the armed 
forces and paramilitary groups. 

Thus, despite the complex and multipolar nature 
of Colombia's political violence, more than half the 
politically motivated assassinations each year are 
committed by state and paramilitary forces. Most 
occur outside combat. This element of the violence 
resembles the “dirty wars” of the Southern Cone, 
except that in Colombia the top government lead- 
ers are civilian and oppose these methods. These 
leaders have not, however, been able to change 
them. 

There is also the issue of the social violence that 
has been triggered by the political violence. With 
the escalation and multiplication of social and crim- 
inal violence, officials began to focus more atten- 
tion on the need for new measures to combat crime 
that affects individuals. In a society with the world’s 
highest murder rate, the issue was sometimes 
starkly drawn between national security and per- 
sonal security. Should the state be more concerned 
with protecting citizens from crime and social vio- 
lence, or with combating the more limited phe- 
nomenon of political violence? 

For Colombia the answer is to make the fight 
against political violence a priority while aggres- 
sively pursuing measures to arrest the growth in 
crime. With its illegal ties to paramilitary groups, 
the state security apparatus can only be reformed 
within the context of peace, and any negotiated 
peace must include a complete restructuring of the 
military and police. A reduction in political violence 
should positively impact on the much higher levels 
of social, criminal, and drug-related violence by 
removing officially sanctioned violence from soci- 
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ety and reducing the levels of impunity. This is the 
central argument for pursuing a negotiated settle- 
ment with the guerrillas. Continued war will only 
perpetuate illegal state violence, the principal 
source of human rights abuses in the country. 

The last four presidential administrations 
reached an interesting consensus with respect to the 
above hypothesis. Not all violence is negotiable; 
only political violence can and should be negoti- 
ated. Armed guerrillas, even those who engage in 
criminal activities, are fundamentally pursuing 
political objectives. In contrast, addressing social 
violence and crime demands a functioning system 
of justice. Illegal state and paramilitary violence, 
too, can only be addressed through a functioning 
system of justice and a respect for human rights. 

Social violence does not demand negotiation. 
Drug-related violence, although overlapping with 
the other forms of violence, also has separate 
requirements, including international cooperation 
to confront demand, supply, transshipment, and 
money laundering. As for negotiations, successive 
governments believed that it was viable to open 
limited negotiations with national traffickers prin- 
cipally over the conditions of their surrender. 

A common framework with respect to these 
principles has emerged. Yet this framework has 
often led to conflicts with the United States. These 
conflicts have arisen principally because the United 
States insists on analyzing all Colombian issues 
through the distorting prism of United States anti- 
narcotics goals. The broader issues of political vio- 
lence and human rights abuses have not engaged 
the United States as they have in other parts of the 
world. 


BACK TO THE MILITARY FUTURE 

The deterioration in bilateral relations with the 
United States and the crisis over drug monies in the 
presidential campaign have eroded the Samper 
administration’s commitment to political reforms. 
As Samper has lost authority, other actors have 
moved forcibly to regain the initiative. In the 
congress, traditional party leaders are trying to roll 
back many of the innovations of the 1991 constitu- 
tion, particularly those related to civil liberties, 
human rights, expanded political participation, and 
greater public accountability. Most disconcertingly, 
there has been a reassertion of military authority 
and autonomy. 

In the past year the military has regained the 
ability to try officers and soldiers accused of crimi- 
nal conduct and human rights abuses in military 
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courts, reversing a major reform from the Barco 
administration, which had transferred these cases 
to civilian courts. If earlier experience is a guide, the 
military courts will ensure the continuation of 
impunity and emasculate the idea of civilian control. 

Most illustrative of the changed political climate 
in Colombia during the summer of 1995 was the 
collapse of the peace process. While national and 
international attention was focused on the presi- 
dential crisis, the government declared that the con- 
ditions to begin negotiations with the guerrillas did 
not exist. Shortly thereafter the chief government 
negotiator, Carlos Holmes Trujillo, resigned. After 
a year of quiet diplomacy, exchanges of letters, 
secret meetings, broad consultations, and raised 
expectations, it was believed that full-scale negoti- 
ations would resume. Instead, Samper decided that 
a new negotiator would not be named. 

The story of the breakdown of the peace negoti- 
ations recalls an earlier era before the advances in 
civil-military relations. This time an 
agreement had been reached between 
the guerrillas and the government to 
resume talks in an area that had long 
been the headquarters of the Revolu- 
tionary Armed Forces of Colombia—La 
Uribe in the Department of Meta—and 
the government agreed to demilitarize 
the zone. The army balked. The com- 
manding general of the armed forces, 
Harold Bedoya, issued a memo opposing 
the demilitarization of the area. The 
memo, which was leaked to the press, 
asserted that if Samper chose to pursue such a pol- 
icy, he should formulate it in writing and should be 
fully aware that such an order violated the Colom- 
bian constitution, which requires the armed forces 
to maintain public order in all parts of the country. 

Samper backed down and reversed the govern- 
ment’s earlier negotiating posture. Where initially 
it had stated that there would be no preconditions 
to resuming talks, the administration now declared 
that the guerrillas must first demonstrate their 
desire for peace. Further, the armed forces would 
only vacate part of La Uribe if negotiations were to 
resume. Shortly thereafter, the peace commissioner 
resigned and talks were suspended. 

These events went mostly unheralded and were 
overshadowed by the crisis of the narcocassettes. 
Yet they demonstrate a disturbing breakdown in 
civilian control over the military. It seemed that 10 
years of carefully establishing an institutional 
fratfework for civilian control over the military had 
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collapsed like a house of cards. Civil-military rela- 
tions had been turned back a decade. Samper’s 
weakness was proving particularly costly for the 
possibility of peace, which was now as distant as 
ever. 

Similar reverses were noted in the prosecution of 
human rights. Despite a government order recom- 
mending the forced retirement of General Alvaro 
Hernan Velandia Hurtado, who had been found 
guilty of the murder and disappearance of an M-19 
leader, Nidia Erika Bautista, the army—again remi- 
niscent of the military's attitude in the mid-1980s— 
refused to dismiss the general. 

The military openly confirmed its contempt for 
the attorney generals findings by publicly awarding 
a national decoration to the accused general for his 
service to his country. The assistant attorney gen- 
eral for human rights, Hernando Valencia Villa, who 
had led the investigation of the general, began to 
receive repeated death threats at his home and 
office. After two years of pioneering 
work promoting human rights from the 
highest levels of the state, Valencia Villa 
resigned and fled into exile. 

In August 1995 the government 
declared a state of Internal Commotion, 
which was subsequently overturned by 
the Constitutional Court. It was then 
reinstated following the assassination of 
longtime Conservative leader Alvaro 
Gomez Hurtado on November 3, 1995. 
This time the Constitutional Court 
upheld the ruling. Using the decree 
authority derived from this state-of-emergency rule, 
the government was now openly on the side of cur- 
tailing civil liberties and freedom of the press, and 
abbreviating judicial procedures in the name of con- 
fronting violence. 

Under the state of Internal Commotion, the Sam- 
per administration issued decrees to stiffen penal- 
ties for many crimes, including drug trafficking, 
and also facilitated the confiscation of goods 
acquired through trafficking. These measures had 
long been urged by the United States embassy, and 
were duly applauded. 

The United States has applied unceasing pressure 
on the Samper administration and the Colombian 
government has received the message. If there were 
drug monies in the presidential campaign, they do 
not seem to have had a major influence on the con- 
duct of the Samper administration, which has pur- 
sued one of the most vigorous antinarcotics policies 
in recent history. Yet by weakening the president's 


authority the drug scandal has weakened the 
nation’s political institutions and unraveled com- 
mitments to peace and human rights. 


REFORM OR REGRESSION? 

Colombian politics during the past 15 years has 
been shaped by tension between counterinsurgency 
and human rights; between internal war and nego- 
tiation; between accommodation and resistance to 
the influence of drug entrepreneurs; and between 
institutional innovation and the status quo. The 
1995 drug scandal has tipped the scales away from 
reform. 

The issue of corruption and drug monies is seri- 
ous. But in Colombia, despite the tremendous 
inroads of dirty money, there still remains a political 
class or group of leaders associated with both polit- 
ical parties whose interests do not coincide with the 
interests of the drug lords. The Samper govern- 
ment, even admitting the evidence of drug monies 
in the presidential campaign, was never beholden 
to the Cali cartel. 

However, with the 1995 crisis, the authority of 
the president has been undermined, creating a 
political opening for those who have opposed spe- 
cific reformist trends. The progressive and mod- 
ernizing sectors of the political class in Colombia 
that had operated so deftly for over a decade—of 
whom Samper probably represented one of the 
most progressive and honest—are now losing the 
initiative. 

How deep will the setback be? The answer rests 
on the ability of Samper to recover the initiative in 
his final two years of office. The prospects are not 
good. With the constitutional prohibition on reelec- 
tion, every Colombian president is a lame duck. 

There have been intimations that the 1995 drug 
scandals, by encompassing the president and other 
important political leaders, may have changed past 
political dynamics. This thinking may be correct. 
More important, it is difficult to believe that any 
democratic society can coexist with 30,000 homi- 
cides a year, rogue state security elements pursuing 
their own dirty war, and guerrillas who are consol- 
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idating their political and economic influence over 
large areas of the national territory and benefiting 
from the illegal economy. 

For the first time, the government and many sec- 
tors of society are reaching the conclusion that the 
solution to Colombia's multiple crises of violence 
requires some form of international involvement. 
Colombian leaders have long argued that drug traf- 
ficking needs to be addressed globally and not 
through a tense bilateral relationship with the 
United States. However, the government has main- 
tained that Colombia’s guerrilla insurgencies are a 
domestic issue and has rejected calls for interna- 
tional mediation. 

President Samper has been more receptive to 
international mediation. In September 1995 the 
government quietly announced that it had agreed 
to let the Institute of Applied Social Sciences of 
Oslo, Norway, quietly pursue negotiations between 
the guerillas and the government in Colombia (this 
is the institute that facilitated a peace settlement 
between the Palestinians and the Israelis). It is a 
modest first step, but an advance nonetheless. The 
Colombian government has also announced the 
formation of an international advisory and mediat- 
ing group to help control the violence in Urabá, the 
violent banana-growing region on the north coast. 

The United States seems intent on maintaining 
pressure on Bogotá to ensure the implementation 
of its antinarcotics agenda. It is all but certain that 
the Samper government will continue to respond 
to United States pressure. However, the challenge 
for Samper is to regain the initiative in the nonnar- 
cotics agenda, especially the peace process, human 
rights, and social violence. Here the moment may 
be propitious to reach out to a more diverse sector 
of the international community. Indeed, interna- 
tional assistance in mediating the long-term guer- 
rilla conflict and promoting the protection of 
human rights may be the best opportunity left to 
return the initiative to the reformist sectors. The 
alternative to continued reform and renewed nego- 
tiations is the further breakdown of political 
authority in Colombia. E 
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Mexico: The Rise of Civil Society 


SUZANNE BILELLO 


n a balmy evening in Jalapa, Veracruz, last 
() October 2, a few hundred people assem- 

bled in the plaza outside the city’s lofty 
cathedral to mark a bitter anniversary: the 1968 
massacre of more than 300 people during a peace- 
ful rally in Mexico City. What was notable about 
this gathering, and the many others that took place 
in cities throughout the country that day, were the 
participants themselves. The majority had not been 
born when the Mexican army opened fire on a 
crowd of mostly young students in Tlatelolco plaza, 
days before Mexico would become the first devel- 
oping nation to host the Olympic games. But what 
was palpable in Jalapa and elsewhere last October 
was a troubling thread between past and present. 
Some signs even spelled it out. “Then Diaz Ordaz,” 
read one, referring to President Gustavo Díaz 
Ordaz, who was in office in 1968, “And now [cur- 
rently President Ernesto] Zedillo.” 

The youth in Jalapa and elsewhere, Mexico's 
Generation X, were to have been the prime benefi- 
ciaries of a decade of arduous economic change that 
was capped by the North American Free Trade 
Agreement (NAFTA) two years ago. But one year after 
the devaluation of the peso and Mexico’s precipi- 
tous dive into economic chaos, plans to put the 
country on the long-awaited road to development 
have, once again, been put on hold. Mexico's latest 
and arguably most damaging economic crisis has 
also put pressure on the political system—again. 
But this time there is a sense of urgency. Startling 
revelations in recent months of vast illicit fortunes 
among relatives of former president Carlos Salinas 
de Gortari have tainted not only the regime, but 
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have put on trial the economic liberalization pro- 
gram Mexico has painfully constructed over the last 
decade. But more important—and what was clear 
in Jalapa recently—is that the economic crisis can- 
not be separated from the thorny issue of political 
legitimacy. And that is precisely why the specter of 
1968 keeps resurfacing. 


CIVIL SOCIETY AND THE MEXICAN STATE 

What happened in Mexico in 1968 amounted to 
a short-lived public trial of the one-party govern- 
ment that has ruled the nation in the aftermath of 
the Mexican Revolution. Tens of thousands of peo- 
ple took to the streets of Mexico City in a seemingly 
spontaneous social movement, calling for democ- 
ratization and posing the most serious challenge 
ever to the authoritarian regime. “They were not the 
spokesmen of this or that class,” Octavio Paz would 
later write about the students of 1968, “but of the 
collective conscience.” The bloody repression on 
October 2 silenced the protesters and 10 days later 
the Olympic torch was lit in Aztec stadium while 
troops and tanks were poised beyond the view of 
television cameras. The “collective conscience” that 
Paz identified in the wake of the massacre was the 
first stirring of a viable civil society in Mexico. 

The social arrangements taken for granted in a 
democracy like the United States that constitute 
civil society, and were the subject of Alexis de 
Tocqueville’s marvel more than century ago, never 
really evolved in Mexico, largely because of the 
nature of the state itself. The coalition that would 
become the Institutional Revolutionary Party, or PRI, 
was formed in 1929, pulling the factions that 
emerged from the Mexican Revolution under one 
umbrella. pri ended the fratricide that threatened to 
destabilize the country but dominated national life. 
The one-party state usurped the role of civil society. 
Present in every aspect of political, economic, and 


cultural life, it thwarted the development of 
autonomous groups that could counterbalance state 
power. The Mexican regime never addressed the 
underlying causes of the social discontent of 1968 
and the repression triggered a crisis of legitimacy 
that has only worsened over the years. 

PRI now faces unprecedented public ridicule and 
is immersed internally ın virulent strife, the likes of 
which have not been seen since the bloody episodes 
the party was formed to end more than six decades 
ago. And in a country where scandal and absconded 
wealth have been mainstays of the ongoing politi- 
cal soap opera, the governing regime has outdone 
itself this time. Moral impunity has never struck so 
close to a former president. 

Raul Salinas de Gortari, the former president's 
prodigal sibling, somehow amassed an estimated 
$123 million fortune that he allegedly stashed away 
in various foreign bank accounts under a variety of 
false names. He was jailed a year ago on charges 
that he masterminded the assassination of José 
Francisco Ruiz Massieu, who was the second-high- 
est-ranking official in pri when he was shot to death 
on a Mexico City street in September 1994. 

In 1968, Mexico’s nascent civil society had out- 
paced the system with a vision of a more open soci- 
ety. Civil society, which has only in recent years 
recovered from the paralysis it suffered after the 
1968 massacre, once again has a vision and could 
provide the key to Mexico’s political future. But can 
the present system accommodate civil society? 


ECONOMIC PALLIATIVES 

The strategy of the one-party government formed 
in 1929 went hand-in-hand with a form of state 
capitalism that allowed Mexico decades of sustained 
growth. The political system and economy were 
closed, but there were jobs. Mexico also had a sta- 
bility unrivaled in Latin America, the result of pris 
remarkable ability to meld political alliances, co-opt 
opponents, and, when necessary, use repression to 
preserve power. 

But by the late 1960s, economic expectations 
diminished as the model faltered. Mexican society, 
which had shifted from a rural to a more urban- 
based population, had also become more sophisti- 
cated. And in a climate of eroded expectations an 
authoritarian system was simply less tolerable. 
Growth had also not come for all Mexicans, with 
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“the income share going to the poorest families 
deteriorat[ing] between 1950 and 1967.” Mexico 
still has one of the most skewed income distribu- 
tions in the hemisphere despite the fact that it had a 
social revolution. 

The discontent of the summer of 1968 clashed 
with the image the Mexican government had put 
forth to host the Olympic games. As Octavio Paz 
has noted, “At the very moment in which the Mex- 
ican government was receiving international recog- 
nition for forty years of progress, a swash of blood 
dispelled the official optimism and caused every cit- 
izen to doubt the meaning of that progress.” 

Subsequent administrations were intent on 
masking the political discontent and preserving at 
all costs the one-party system. Instead of address- 
ing the underlying problems, a series of disastrous 
policies were implemented that would culminate in 
the 1982 foreign debt crisis. In 1970, Luis Echever- 
ría, who as interior minister under Diaz Ordaz was 
one of those accountable for Tlatelolco, was elected 
president. Political damage control centered on the 
seduction of a generation. The budgets of public 
universities, which had decreased under Díaz 
Ordaz, were increased and fellowships for young 
intellectuals to study abroad were plentiful. 

But 1968 also radicalized a small sector from 
which a short-lived guerrilla movement emerged in 
the early 1970s. It was easily wiped out by govern- 
ment forces because the guerrillas did not gain a fol- 
lowing and never managed to build a social base. 
Others, though, inspired by liberation theology and 
the works of Mexican political theorists like José 
Revueltas, devoted themselves to broadening the 
base of civil society. “Most of the 70s and early 80s 
were devoted to building social movements, non- 
governmental agencies,” said Carlos Heredia, head 
of Equipo Pueblo, a grassroots organization based 
in Mexico City. The work of Heredia and others, 
which took place in urban barrios and the rural 
regions alike, went largely unnoticed by design. 
“We tried not to have a public profile and most of 
the time concealed the work,” Heredia said. “We 
wanted to change things from the root.” 

Echeverría briefly encouraged criticism of the 
system and some of the Mexican press seized this 
opening. But when one Mexico City newspaper, the 
liberal Excelsior, began questioning his policies with 
too much vigor, Echeverria staged a coup among 
the members of the newspapers cooperative. That 
led to the ouster of a group of distinguished jour- 
nalists led by Julio Scherer Garcia, who went on to 
form the magazine Proceso. The publication, 19de- 
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pendent and critical of the system, remains to this 
day an invaluable vehicle for broadening the views 
of civil society. 

From the beginning of his term, Echeverria was 
under enormous social pressure to create jobs. He 
concocted an economic policy that, according to 
Newell and Rubio, “derived some of its essential 
traits from dependency theory, others from struc- 
turalism, some from socialism, and yet others from 
Keynesianism.” In short, he borrowed time and a 
lot of money. The government’ role in the economy 
swelled as numerous bankrupt enterprises were 
bought up in an attempt to save jobs. 

Echeverria alienated the private sector with these 
populist measures and he passed more restrictive 
laws on foreign investment—he even had the 
hubris to attempt to nationalize Coca-Cola. Echev- 
erria never did resolve Mexico’ social problems, but 
he did create a huge bill. The country’ foreign debt, 
which was $5 billion when he took 
office in 1970, had grown to nearly 
$20 billion when his successor, José 
Lopez Portillo, came to power six 
years later. 


BOOM AND BUST 

In many ways López Portillo fol- 
lowed his predecessor's ideological 
footsteps, aided by the oil boom in 
the late 1970s, which fueled Mexico's 
capacity to borrow even more from 
abroad. The public and private sector 
borrowed $60 billion during Lopez 
Portillo’s administration. One-third of 
that amount was borrowed in 1981 ın a desperate 
attempt to keep the country solvent while revenues 
were falling and interest rates were rising. But the 
coup de grace came in Lopez Portillo's last state of 
the union address, when the president set a new 
record for economic sabotage by nationalizing the 
banking system. 

In August 1982, with Mexico unable to meet 
payments on its staggering foreign debt, the coun- 
try plunged into economic chaos and triggered the 
Latin American debt crisis. From that point on 
Mexico’s financial quandaries would no longer be 
its own. 

After a bitter internal debate over the country’s 
economic future, the government of President 
Miguel de la Madrid, which came to office at the 
end of 1982, moved to restructure the largely state- 
run economy into a more market-oriented system. 
Theé result was that the social safety net, the vast 
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web of power, influence, and control the state had 
wielded for decades and was the foundation of Pris 
corporatist structure, began to unravel. But there 
was nothing to put in its place. 

The government initiated its own form of pere- 
stroika, but in what is now widely considered an 
unfortunate political miscalculation, it refused to 
take comparable steps to reform the political sys- 
tem and open the political process to competition. 
There was, in the regime's mind, a good reason to 
do that: without a new safety net and no real ideol- 
ogy, it would probably lose more power than it was 
prepared to give up. This is what happened when, 
in an experiment, de la Madrid allowed the 1983 
regional elections in northern Mexico to take place 
largely untainted by the usual tampering by party 
apparatchiks. pri lost several local races, including 
the mayoral post in Ciudad Juarez on the Texas bor- 
der, to the emerging center-right, business-based 
National Action Party, or PAN. 

By 1985 the social toll of the debt 
crisis was tangible as the quality of 
life continued to deteriorate. That 
spring, at the height of what was con- 
sidered an “ecological emergency” 
caused by horrific air pollution in 
Mexico City, noted Mexican author 
and environmentalist Homero Arid- 
jis brought together a group of writ- 
ers and intellectuals to form the 
Group of 100. The group’s members 
used their moral standing to high- 
light the deplorable state of Mexico 
City’s environment and pressure the 
government for change. The environmental move- 
ment would become one of the most important 
vehicles for civil society because of the gravity of 
the issues and the credibility of the people publi- 
cizing them. 

The intransigence of the government toward 
political reform continued; in July 1985 regional 
elections in northern Mexico, where PAN was strong, 
were marred by fraud that ensured the ruling partys 
ironclad grip on power. But two months later, out 
of tragedy, civil society would emerge stronger than 
ever. 


Out OF THE RUBBLE 

At 7:19 A.M. on the warm, smoggy morning of 
September 19, 1985, an earthquake pounded Mex- 
ico City in wavelike blows for 92 seconds. The seis- 
mic eruption toppled hundreds of buildings, 
crushing or burying more than 10,000 people. The 


scope of the disaster overwhelmed the Mexican 
government and there was scant official response in 
the crucial first 48 hours. In this vacuum of author- 
ity, the residents of Mexico City improvised a res- 
cue effort that had implications beyond the ravaged 
neighborhoods of the world’s largest metropolis. 
The convergence of tragedy and opportunity 
showed citizens that, faced with a paralyzed gov- 
ernment, they could take effective action on their 
own. It proved to be a watershed for civil society. 
“When it became clear the government had limita- 
tions, civil society grew,” author and essayist Car- 
los Monsivais noted in an interview. 

As Mexicans mobilized in the hours and days 
that followed the earthquake, troublesome revela- 
tions emerged. Bodies of tortured drug trafficking 
suspects were found bound to chairs in the ruins of 
the federal attorney general's office. And shoddy 
construction, the product of a corrupt system, was 
blamed for many of the collapsed buildings. Indig- 
nation fueled a human rights movement. And a 
sense of community that many Mexicans had lost 
in the migration from the countryside to big cities 
was awakened as numerous neighborhood associa- 
tions were formed. In the aftermath, a myriad of 
neighborhood associations, environmental and 
human rights groups, and “good government” 
groups multiplied. The movement set in motion 
events that brought the country to a historic con- 
frontation during the 1988 presidential election. 

A year before that election, Cuauhtémoc Carde- 
nas, the son of Mexico’s most revered president, 
Lazaro Cardenas, and a group of disaffected PRI 
members broke from the ruling party when it 
refused to debate policy disputes internally. At issue 
was economic and political reform. Cárdenas 
became the presidential candidate of a center-left 
coalition that came together in the weeks before the 
July 6, 1988, election; the pri candidate was Carlos 
Salinas de Gortari. On the eve of the election, Cár- 
denas’s public support had swelled to levels that 
appeared to surprise even him. But two days before 
Mexicans went to the polls, two of Cardenas’s key 
aides were murdered. The election itself was tar- 
nished by widespread charges of electoral fraud. 
And a few hours after the polls closed, ballot count- 
ing abruptly stopped after the Interior Ministry 
announced a faulty phone line had caused the com- 
puter system to crash. Tens of thousands of Carde- 
nass supporters flooded the streets. But they were 
clearly unprepared to challenge the system. And 
Cardenas, who probably knew better than anyone 
what the consequence would be for such a chal- 
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lenge, wisely confined the protests to peaceful 
demonstrations. 

The days following the July election were tense. 
Salinas and his aides retreated to the presidential 
offices in the capital’s San Angel area, which some 
began to refer to as the Winter Palace. Initially, pub- 
lic sympathy appeared to be against Salinas. But he 
was declared the winner, conveniently eking out 
just over 50 percent of the vote. Cardenas came in 
second, following by PAN candidate Manuel 
Clouthier. The destruction of ballots months later 
erased all evidence that would have supported or 
contested that victory. Whether or not Salinas really 
won the election is simply not known. 

That chilling experience gave new impetus to the 
citizen alliances that were to cast a far different light 
on the 1994 presidential election. Salinas did not 
waste time in rebuilding his image both at home 
and abroad. During his six-year term the president 
would go on to have a dazzling ascent and a stag- 
gering fall. 

By the time Salinas’s term ended in 1994, Mex- 
ico would again be edging toward the precipice. 
The ensuing economic and political turmoil would 
find Mexico confronting a troubling paradox that 
was uncannily reminiscent of the eve of the 1968 


Olympics. 


WHAT CHIAPAS UNMASKED 

On January 1, 1994, NAFTA went into effect. That 
morning Mexicans and anyone else in the world 
with cable television awoke to surreal images of 
armed Indian guerrillas occupying villages in the 
southern state of Chiapas. The uprising by the Zap- 
atista National Liberation Army called attention to 
rural poverty and broader issues of whether the 
government would give citizens a larger voice. More 
than a decade of clandestine political organization 
in the impoverished and isolated hinterlands of 
Chiapas had preceded the January rebellion—the 
more extreme response of civil society. 

Just two months after the uprising, pri presiden- 
tial candidate Luis Donaldo Colosio was assassi- 
nated while campaigning in Tijuana. The last 
high-level political assassination had been in 1928, 
when Alvaro Obregon was murdered 10 days after 
he was elected president. The murder of Obregon, 
the last caudillo of the revolution, had propelled the 
reformation of a one-party coalition as a means to 
settle scores with the cloistered ranks of Mexico’s 
power brokers. The Institutional Revolutionary 
Party died on the day Colosio was murdered. 

The 1994 presidential election was the mbst 
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scrutinized in Mexican history, as thousands of cit- 
izens monitored polling stations throughout the 
country. There was also the highest voter turnout 
ever for a presidential election. 

PRI's new candidate, Ernesto Zedillo Ponce de 
León, won for several reasons, none of which had 
to do with ideology. The economy appeared to be 
functioning well despite a huge current account 
deficit. Neither opposition candidate, Cardenas 
again for the center-left nor Diego Fernandez de 
Cevallos for PAN, had an alternative platform. And 
a possibility of violence by the Zapatistas influenced 
voting in a decidedly conservative direction. This 
was not the time to experiment with a new regime. 
Moreover, the PRI, in terms of jobs and influence, 
was still not to be underestimated. 

But Mexico's political crisis continued. In 
September, Ruiz Massieu was murdered. And on 
December 20 the country plunged into economic 
mayhem. The precipitous devaluation of the peso 
on that day triggered an economic crisis that had 
repercussions throughout the region. 
Despite years of building confidence 
among foreign and domestic investors, 
many of the countrys economic 
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Massieu, but also the 1993 assassination of Cardi- 
nal Juan Jestis Posadas Ocampo by members of a 
narcotics mafia and that of Cardenas’ aides in 1988. 

Salinas is now vilified for his perceived role in 
economic mismanagement as well as perceptions 
that his family and possibly Salinas himself acquired 
enormous personal wealth through illicit means. 
Society, though, is visibly fed up and is acting out 
its newfound role by channeling some frustration 
into theatrical acts of desperation that have politi- 
cal implications. 

On the Columbus Day that followed the Zap- 
atista uprising and just weeks before the December 
peso crisis, an annual protest march by indigenous 
groups took a revealing turn. When the crowd 
reached the statue of Christopher Columbus on 
Reforma Avenue in the heart of the city, someone 
tossed a noose around the neck of the the founder 
of America. A few men tried to yank the statue off 
its pedestal before a group of surprised police offi- 
cers stopped them. The scene bore an eerie similar- 
ity to images from the former Soviet 
Union a few years earlier. 

The economic crisis and newfound 
civic solidarity have also made for some 
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the current account deficit that trig- 
gered the crisis, the collapse of confi- 
dence can be blamed in large part on 
the looming threat of political instability and the 
absence of the accountability and checks and bal- 
ances found in a democratic system. 


“SUCH AN ANGLO-SAXON CONCEPT” 

Just over a year ago a prominent PRI official gave 
a passionate speech to a group of New York 
investors about the Zedillo administration’s com- 
mitment to reform. But when pressed on the issue 
of Mexico's judicial quagmire, she replied testily, 
“Rule of law is such an Anglo-Saxon concept.” 
Needless to say, the remark cast a dubious light on 
her preceding comments. 

But rule of law is the key issue in political 
reform—a system of overall accountability that runs 
from the police officer on the beat to the president 
of the republic. Rule of law is not negotiable. 

The government has never allowed an investiga- 
tion into the events of 1968. Furthermore, it has 
failed to resolve to the satisfaction of the Mexican 
public not only the murders of Colosio and Ruiz 





the middle-class Condesa neighborhood 
in Mexico City and cruising vehicles 
often cause traffic jams. The neighbor- 
hood has an active residents’ association whose 
members are already troubled by depressed property 
values, foreclosures, and rising crime in the wake of 
the peso crisis. One afternoon they decided to hold 
a rally in the bucolic Parque Mexico to muster sup- 
port to oust the streetwalkers from the neighbor- 
hood. Several transvestites who apparently have a 
loose-knit organization of their own staged a flam- 
boyant counterdemonstration in full drag. The two 
groups confronted each other in a Felliniesque spec- 
tacle in which the streetwalkers emerged victorious 
by turning the protest against harlotry into a battle 
over free speech. The bottom line, however, is that 
Condesa has become a haven for prostitution 
because the police have allowed prostitutes to oper- 
ate there and the neighborhood does not have the 
clout to make the police enforce the law. 

But the challenge civil society now faces is 
daunting and there is much at stake. The Decem- 
ber 1994 crash triggered Mexico's worse recession 
in more than six decades and the economy remains 


in crisis. The country is in a downward spiral of 
social and moral deterioration that has spawned a 
vicious wave of crime that is partly attributable to 
economic desperation. However, since the govern- 
ment has disbanded corrupt security units over the 
last decade, cashiered cops, armed to the teeth, have 
played a significant role in crime as has the high 
level of delinquency among “legitimate” police 
forces. The absence of most judicial recourse (that 
is, rule of law) has exacerbated a widespread feel- 
ing of insecurity among Mexicans. 


THE SURVIVAL OF CIVIL SOCIETY 

Recent polls show that Mexicans feel signifi- 
cantly bleaker about the future than any of their 
Latin American urban counterparts. “Nobody in 
Latin America feels worse than the Mexicans,” said 
Daniel Lund, director of the Market and Opinion 
Research International of Mexico, which conducts 
polls. Mort's polls also show that no clear political 
majority exists. At the same time, people feel the 
county is not governable unless a national candi- 
date receives 50 percent of the vote. “The country 
is obsessed with a numerical majority,” Lund said 
in a recent interview. Conveniently, that number 
was achieved in the 1988 and 1994 presidental 
elections. 

As civil institutions in Mexico have grown they 
have made the idea of truly competitive political 
participation palatable. The question is, are the 
political parties up to that challenge? There is a 
small group within pri that has tried, so far unsuc- 
cessfully, to modernize the party and compete on 
fair ground. In fact, there are rumblings that the 
party itself could once again split because of inter- 
nal conflicts, or that yet another political party will 
emerge among former PRI members who have 
already defected or have been ousted in the last 
year. PRI “no longer fulfills the function for which it 
was created, to civilize political life by resolving 
conflicts pacifically. It cannot because it never cre- 
ated a democratic mechanism,” said Mexican his- 
torian Luis Javier Garrido. “pri is in the worst 
moment of its history.” At the same time, Garrido 
added, “the two opposition parties lack a clear plat- 
form and this allows the pri to remain in power.” 

Mexico today is not the same country it was in 
1968 or, for that matter, 1983. The political system 
has undergone some important reforms in the last 
dozen years that now allow significant electoral 
competition. The opposition PAN, the center-right 
party that currently poses the primary challenge to 
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PRI, now governs about one-third of Mexico’ pop- 
ulation. There are PAN governors in four states. Yet 
despite the impressive and hard fought achieve- 
ments at the local polls, PAN has a voice but no real 
power. And it remains to be seen whether PAN has 
made true converts of its supporters. Some of the 
fundamental rules of political engagement, such as 
limits on and controls of campaign financing and 
equal access to the media by all candidates, have 
not been addressed. 

What will play out in the coming months and 
years is the relationship civil society forms with the 
country’ political parties. “In an authoritarian soci- 
ety that suffers from a lack of democracy, civil soci- 
ety has to be autonomous in order to create a basis 
for democracy,” says Sergio Aguayo, who heads the 
Civic Alliance, an umbrella group of several civic 
groups that played a key role in the monitoring of 
polling sites in the 1994 election. “I think the emer- 
gence of civil society in Mexico has been the driv- 
ing force in democratization and the very rapidly 
emergent culture of politics,” notes Peter M. Ward, 
director of the Institute of Latin American Studies 
at the University of Texas at Austin. “The maturing 
political culture has come about through the links 
of civil institutions and democracy.” Ward and oth- 
ers maintain that civil society should forge a closer 
alliance with the political parties. 

The problem, though, is that in recent years 
there have been efforts to co-opt civil society for 
political interests, to form paraparties, in a sense. 
This happened with some of the civic groups and 
fledgling unions that were formed after the earth- 
quake and it undermined the credibility and inde- 
pendence of these groups. “I think that time has 
passed,” Ward said, “I think it’s now time to bring 
party politics into these movements.” 

A test of whether power will be shared will come 
next year when Mexicans are scheduled to elect the 
national Congress. Breaking a party monopoly in 
Congress would provide a means to create a new 
political agenda. On the one hand, unless there is 
political reform that will limit and regulate cam- 
paign spending and ensure media access to all par- 
ties, PRI will again have unfair advantages. On the 
other hand, as 1994 proved, society could see pri 
as being in its own self-interest unless the opposi- 
tion parties can convince it otherwise. “It will be a 
major test of the extent to which opposition parties 
have a national base,” said Ward. The 1997 elec- 
tion, Aquayo said in a recent interview, “is the final 
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Is Guatemala about to end nearly four decades of guerrilla war? Recent elec- 
tions and ongoing peace talks offer the hope that it will join the other Central 
American nations in making the transition from civil war to peace. 


Guatemala: Expectations for Peace 


RACHEL M. MCCLEARY 


n January 7, 1996, Guatemalans elected 
(_) sis Arzt of the conservative Party of 

National Advancement (PAN) president. 
Arzu, who won 53 percent of the vote in the runoff 
election, defeated Alfonso Portillo of the right-of- 
centér Guatemalan Republican Front (FRG), who 
came in second with 47 percent. 

The most surprising and decisive electoral out- 
come, however, was the demise of the Christian 
Democratic Party as a national political force in the 
November 1995 general elections. The Christian 
Democrats, who had brought civilian Vinicio 
Cerezo to the presidency in 1985 after two decades 
of military rule, won only 3 of the 80 contested 
seats in the congress. By contrast, the recently 
formed left-of-center New Guatemala Democratic 
Front (FDNG) won 6 seats. The FDNG, a coalition of 
popular organizations, represents the views of many 
Guatemalans who sympathize, identify with, or 
openly advocate positions taken by the guerrilla 
Guatemalan National Revolutionary Unity (uRNG). 
What is the significance of this new configuration 
of politics in Guatemala? What international and 
domestic conditions helped bring about a political 
opening? And what might we conclude about 
Guatemala’s continuing transition from authoritar- 
ian rule to some form of democratic governance? 


ENTERING THE POLITICAL OPENING 

Although the number of New Guatemala Demo- 
cratic Front seats in congress is insignificant, across 
the social and political spectrums in Guatemala 
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there is agreement that the FDNG’ presence will fur- 
ther the transition to a more politically diverse and 
stable society. The election of Democratic Front rep- 
resentatives in itself gives hope to an emerging new 
left in Guatemala that the political process is legiti- 
mate. With representatives in congress, the Demo- 
cratic Front has the opportunity to be a player in 
the political game and to legally modify the rules of 
that game. 

Although the Democratic Front denies any for- 
mal ties with the guerrilla URNG, its platform reflects 
URNG positions on such issues as land reform, the 
role of the military, the dissolution of civilian self- 
defense patrols, the return of the displaced and 
refugees, and the rights of indigenous peoples. 
These are substantive issues that have been negoti- 
ated between the uRNG and the Guatemalan gov- 
ernment or are to be negotiated. 

For the first time during the 34 years of armed 
conflict, the URNG supported the November 1995 
general elections by unilaterally implementing a 
two-week cease-fire and calling on the citizenry to 
vote. By doing so, the guerrillas recognized the elec- 
toral process as legitimate. It would now be prob- 
lematic for the URNG, should the result of the 
January 7, runoff election not be to its liking, to dis- 
avow the outcome of the democratic process. Nev- 
ertheless, that appears to be the direction in which 
the uRNG is heading. Initially the guerrillas had not 
called for a unilateral cease-fire during the runoff 
and had stated that “the two presidential contenders 
remaining after the first round of elections do not 
fulfill the democratic expectations of the URNG. ..” 

By endorsing the November general elections, 
the URNG opted into the political game as it is cur- 
rently defined in Guatemala. However, by not sup- 
porting the runoff and by continuing to state that 
the negotiating table is where differences on sub- 
stantive issues are to be worked out, the guerrillas 
are not recognizing the boundaries of the existing 


political process in Guatemala. By emphasizing 
peace negotiations as the only vehicle that can 
potentially bring structural change to Guatemala, 
the URNG remains outside the political scheme and 
hopes to maintain international pressure on the 
peace process, which leaves open the possibility for 
continued armed conflict. While the uRNG leader- 
ship decided to extend the cease-fire until January 
8, it has rejected calls for a permanent cease-fire, 
arguing that armed conflict places pressure on the 
military to negotiate structural changes. This posi- 
tion perpetuates the cycle of violence, providing 
justification for the internal security role of the 
armed forces as well as the existence of the civilian 
self-defense patrols. 

But the role of the international community is 
constructive up to a point. The United Nations, 
through its good offices at the negotiating table in 
the person of the moderator, Jean Arnault, and 
within the country through the uN Mission for the 
Verification of Human Rights and of Compliance 
with the Commitments of the Comprehensive 
Agreement on Human Rights in Guatemala 
(MINUGUA), has significantly contributed to the 
advancement of the peace negotiations in 
Guatemala. International support, albeit indirect, has 
also come from Colombia, Spain, Mexico, Norway, 
the United States, and Venezuela, which make up the 
Group of Friends of the Guatemalan peace process. 

Unlike in El Salvador, where a similar UN verifi- 
cation mission reported a decline in human rights 
violations before a peace agreement was signed, 
MINUGUA has documented a constant level of seri- 
ous human rights violations since the organization's 
inception in November 1994. As minuGua’s reports 
demonstrate, verification is not the issue in 
Guatemala. Furthermore, the amendment of pre- 
existing agreements will not address the human 
rights situation. Rather, there must be structural 
changes in the institutions, including steps leading 
to a functioning judiciary, the demilitarization of 
the countryside, and the professionalization of the 
police force. While this underscores the role of the 
peace process as a positive development for 
Guatemalan society, the peace process itself is not 
the impetus for change. 

If a peace agreement is not reached within the 
next year, the deeper, long-term detrimental effects 
will be seen in the evolution of democratic culture 
and the strengthening of democratic institutions in 
Guatemala. Failure to reach an agreement will also 
demonstrate that the uRNG cannot transform itself 
into a politically viable force. 
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The incorporation of the new left into the politi- 
cal process brings with it a redefinition of the demo- 
cratic game but it does not address the peace 
negotiations themselves. The Democratic Front rep- 
resentatives, who participated in the Assembly of 
Civil Society that formulated position papers on the 
various topics being negotiated at the peace table, 
have called for the direct participation of civil soci- 
ety in the negotiations. The concern is that the gov- 
ernment and the URNG will sign agreements in 
which society has no voice. The accords would thus 
not have the requisite support in civil society for 
their implementation. 

With the election of Democratic Front represen- 
tatives to congress, Guatemalan society has created 
a fresh opportunity to vet both the agreements 
reached and future substantive themes on the nego- 
Hating agenda within the legal and politically legit- 
imate framework of the country. Whether or not the 
peace negotiations reach a successful conclusion 
this year, the only means of ending the armed con- 
flict is by broadening political participation and 
strengthening existing legitimate institutional deci- 
sion-making processes through which the new 
president and congress will define the national 
agenda until the year 2000. 

Thus, on the constructive side the November 
general elections have helped to more clearly define 
the rules of a democratic political process. As one 
representative of the Democratic Front put it, 
“We're opening up a path. . .[and] will be able to 
demonstrate that in a state of legality things can 
work.” It is troubling, however, that the URNG con- 
tinues to insist that the peace process is the only 
mechanism for reaching (a narrow) consensus on 
substantive issues; this stand creates political ten- 
sion for those who have decided to seek solutions 
within the legal and politically legitimate frame- 
work of the country. 


THE EVOLVING CULTURE OF DEMOCRACY 

Are there indications in Guatemala of a process 
of political liberalization leading to a consolidation 
of democracy? The most vivid demonstration of the 
Guatemalan people’s commitment to democracy 
came in the wake of President Jorge Serrano Elias’s 
coup. On May 25, 1993, President Serrano 
attempted his version of Peruvian President Alberto 
Fujimori 1992 autogolpe, or self-coup, by partially 
suspending the constitution as well as disbanding 
congress, the Constitutional Court, and the 
Supreme Court of Justice. To justify these measures, 
Serrano claimed that the extensive corruption in 
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congress and the Supreme Court of Justice did not 
allow him to govern. 

In response to the coup, the business sector set up 
an ad hoc commission within its umbrella organiza- 
tion, the Coordinating Committee of Agricultural, 
Commercial, Industrial, and Financial Associations 
(CACIF), to analyze how Guatemala could be 
returned to institutional order. Through the efforts 
of cacr, and a willingness on the part of leaders of 
popular organizations, unions, and political parties 
to work with it, the Instancia Nacional de Consenso 
(Committee of National Consensus) was created. 

The Instancia brought together leaders repre- 
senting various segments of Guatemalan society. 
The objectives of the Instancia were: to peacefully 
return the country to constitutional order; to pro- 
mote the participation of different sectors of civil 
society in the decision-making process; to demon- 
strate to the international community the 
Guatemalan peoples commitment to democracy, to 
strengthen democratic political institutions by 
restructuring, cleansing, and reforming those insti- 
tutions; to consolidate the peace process; and to 
establish an intersectoral dialogue with the purpose 
of reaching consensus on the problems facing 
Guatemala and drawing up a national plan for the 
country. 

As a civilian movement in opposition to the 
executive's attempt to claim near-dictatorial power, 
the Instancia played a critical role in demonstrating 
to the military and to the international community 
civil society's commitment to the democratic path. 
During the two-week crisis, the Instancia became 
the de facto congress, making decisions such as 
identifying the means by which congress, the 
Supreme Court, and the executive were to be 
cleansed and the country returned to institutional 
order. Although it did not have legal status, the 
moral legitimacy of the Instancia was recognized by 
both the military and the Constitutional Court, 
which gave the Instancia the responsibility of draw- 
ing up a list of presidential candidates, including 
Ramiro de León Carpio, the current outgoing pres- 
ident. 

But the moral legitimacy of the Instancia was not 
recognized by many political party representatives, 
who did not wish to see their political careers 
ended. One of these was Alfonso Cabrera, the exec- 
utive secretary of the Christian Democratic Party, 
who refused to participate in a process of “self- 
cleansing” in which each political party identified 
members who had to resign if they had participated 
in eorrupt activities. 


The lack of political will on the part of the Chris- 
tian Democrats (and a few smaller parties and inde- 
pendents in congress) to move the country forward 
through a process of self-cleansing led to acrimo- 
nious and public confrontations with the Instancia. 
To overcome the impasse, an agreement was 
reached in secret between the executive and the 
political parties. The agreement called for several 
changes in the constitution as well as the election 
of a transitional congress (to serve until January 
1996) and procedures for naming new magistrates 
to the Supreme Court. 

On January 31, 1994, a plebiscite was held in 
which the Guatemalan people were asked to 
approve the changes to the constitution as well as 
the special congressional elections. With nearly 16 
percent of registered voters participating, the pack- 
age of reforms was approved. Various civic and 
political leaders condemned the plebiscite, point- 
ing out that many of the mechanisms for self- 
enrichment and corruption had not been 
eliminated. 

In August 1994, the congressional elections were 
held. Many of those legislators who had been pub- 
licly identified by the Instancia as corrupt did not 
run for reelection. To the credit of PAN and the FRG, 
a large number of their representatives successfully 
won reelection. However, voter turnout was low, 
demonstrating that Guatemalans lacked confidence 
in the political parties and the system in general. 

Guatemala is a complex society with different 
cultures, ethnic groups, and political and socioeco- 
nomic disparities. This complexity, as well as the 
ongoing guerrilla war, make it extremely difficult to 
attain a consensus at the national level on the 
nature of the problems confronting society. The 
Instancia was the first time in contemporary 
Guatemalan history that leaders from different parts 
of society who, under normal circumstances, would 
oppose each other ideologically and politically, 
came together to reach agreement on returning the 
country to institutional order through legal means. 


THE POLITICAL PANORAMA 

For the November 1995 general elections, the 
credibility of the electoral process itself was not an 
issue; since 1984, Guatemala has held seven elec- 
tions that were considered to be fair and free of 
fraud. Rather, the issues for the 1995 general elec- 
tions were voter alienation from the Christian 
Democrats and the center-left National Centrist 
Union (UCN) and a few attractive alternatives. 

To counter voter disaffection, diverse organiza- 


tions called on the citizenry to vote. In addition to 
the efforts of the Supreme Electoral Tribunal, CACIF, 
the private business umbrella organization, ran tele- 
vision spots and placed advertisements in newspa- 
pers encouraging people to go to the polls. 
Rigoberta Menchú Tum, the Nobel Peace Prize win- 
ner, traveled across the country in a civic education 
campaign focused on women. And, as was noted, 
for the first time the guerrilla uRNG endorsed the 
electoral process by encouraging people to vote. 

Voter resentment was primarily aimed at the cen- 
ter-left Christian Democrats, who had disgraced 
themselves during the administration of Vinicio 
Cerezo (1986-1991) by failing to demonstrate polit- 
ical leadership and fiscal responsibility; the last year 
of Cerezo’s administration also saw the murders of 
American citizen Michael Devine and Guatamalan 
anthropologist Myrna Mack as well as the massacre 
at Santiago Atitlán. Cerezo left office having survived 
two coup attempts (in 1988 and 1989) but with 
charges of corruption pending against himself as 
well as members of his administration 
and party. Cerezo’ successor, Jorge Ser- 
rano Elfas, governed the country with 
an alliance made up of the National 
Centrist Union, the Christian Democrats 
and Serrano’ party, the Solidarity Action 
Movement. 

During Serrano’ administration, the 
National Centrist Union and the Chris- 
tian Democrats successfully blocked 
legal proceedings against their repre- 
sentatives implicated in a variety of crimes. Increas- 
ingly, accusations of manipulating votes in congress 
began to surface, including accusations that Serrano 
himself was participating. 

Realizing that if they were to have a role in the 
1995 general elections, the Christian Democrats, 
the National Centrist Union, and the left-of-center 
Social Democrats formed an alliance, the Grand 
National Front. Their presidential candidate, Fer- 
nando Andrade Diaz Durán, who was seen as hav- 
ing close ties to a faction of the military and weak 
ties to the private business sector, came in third 
with 13 percent of the vote, and-the alliance took 
three seats in congress. 

Political alternatives were few and lackluster. A 
charismatic and popular presidential candidate, 
retired General Efraín Ríos Montt of the FRG, was 
legally disqualified in July from running by the 
Supreme Electoral Tribunal. Until his disqualifica- 
tion, Rfos Montt had been leading in public opin- 
ion polls over Alvaro Arzu, PAN’s presidential 
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candidate. After unsuccessfully attempting to have 
Ríos Montt’s wife run in his place, the FRG named 
Alfonso Portillo as its candidate. 

Initially Portillo's ratings were low but as Ríos 
Montt campaigned on behalf of his partys candidate 
and advertisements appeared with slogans such as, 
“Portillo for the presidency, Ríos Montt for power,” 
it quickly became evident that this election cam- 
paign was not going to be a replay of the 1990 gen- 
eral elections (in 1990, Rios Montt was also legally 
disqualified from running as a presidential candi- 
date on the grounds that he had participated in a 
coup and the Frc chose not to participate at the 
national level in those elections). 

In the November 1995 elections the FRG decided 
not to sit it out but only after it engaged in destabi- 
lizing tactics. The first incident involved the airing 
of cassette tape recordings by the Front revealing 
financial relations between its principal opposition, 
PAN and the government of President Ramiro de 
Leon. But the attempt to discredit ran backfired and 
members of the Front have been 
charged with illegal wiretapping. The 
second maneuver to destabilize the 
political process occurred when Rios 


critical moment in its Montt, in his capacity as president of 
transition to a more 
stable and politically sional executive committee to suspend 


congress, held a vote in the congres- 


the Supreme Electoral Tribunal magis- 
trates on the grounds that they had ille- 
gally convened the 1995 general 
elections. The Constitutional Court 
annulled the decision and ruled that only a major- 
ity vote in congress could legally remove the magis- 
trates. 

In the wake of these maneuvers, the Front lost 
one of its most valuable members, Arturo Soto, a 
well-respected international financial lawyer who 
was a potentially strong presidential candidate for 
the party. With Soto's resignation and with the lead- 
ing members of the party under investigation for 
illegal wiretapping and unconstitutional activities 
in congress, the Front had no choice but to turn to 
someone like Alfonso Portillo. Because of his 
actions, Ríos Montt was forced to resign as presi- 
dent of congress and is currently facing legal 
charges. Yet, Rios Montt’s popularity as a political 
personality remains high, as demonstrated by the 
22 percent of the vote Portillo received, second to 
Alvaro Arzu. In addition, the Front won 20 con- 
gressional seats, second to PANS showing of 43 seats. 

This is the second time that Arzt has run for 
president. His popularity is attributed to Pan's cl@an- 
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image and his experience as mayor of Guatemala 
City. Arzu has refused to enter into deals with other 
political parties as well as with the executive. He 
announced before the November elections that 
should he not receive the requisite 50 percent of the 
vote in the first round to become president, he 
would not consider alliances with other political 
parties for the second round. Arzt’s image of 
uncompromising independence extends to the mil- 
itary and the business sector, which, in part, 
accounts for his appeal. 

A unique characteristic of the November elec- 
tions was the absence of an “official party.” The out- 
going president, Ramiro de León, was elected by 
congress on June 5, 1993, after President Jorge Ser- 
rano’s attempted coup, failed. De León’s political 
neutrality helped create a more open and competi- 
tive climate of campaigning and was in sharp con- 
trast to the 1990 general elections during which 
President Vinicio Cerezo (who constitutionally 
could not run for reelection) unabashedly used his 
weekly television program to influence voters. 


CONSOLIDATING THE DEMOCRATIC ADVANCES 

Guatemala’s economy has grown by 4 percent 
annually in the last two years, and inflation has sta- 
bilized at about 12.5 percent. One reason for the pos- 
itive economic growth has been the strong 
expansion of traditional and nontraditional exports. 
Exports have benefited from a rise in international 
prices for coffee, sugar, and cardamom. However, 
interest rates remain high, discouraging investment. 
Investment in technology, human resources, and 
productive capital would complement the liberal- 
ization of the market that has been takang place since 
1985 and address some of the pressing problems fac- 
ing Guatemala, such as unemployment and poverty. 

Guatemala’s favorable economic performance has 
not been accompanied by a significant increase in 
employment. Currently, Guatemala is experiencing 
a low employment/underemployment rate of 48 
percent of the population, which is comparable to 
the 1976 level. CAciF estimates that to reach a level 
of 8 percent unemployment by the year 2020, 3.2 
million jobs will have to be created. To attain that 
number, the economy would have to grow annually 
at 6 to 7 percent, roughly twice the current popula- 
tion growth rate of 2.8 percent. 

Decentralization of the government and public 
services is urgently needed. Public expenditure is 
concentrated in the urban areas, principally ın 
Guatemala City. The highest infant mortality rates 


are found in rural areas and among indigenous pop- 
ulations. Conditions contributing to the high rates 
are poor hygiene, lack of potable water, inadequate 
diet, and low levels of education and income. One of 
the priorities of the new administration should be 
the reform of the taxation system to allow munici- 
palities to collect certain taxes and to allocate them 
for local education and health needs. 

International financial assistance has played an 
important role in improving social conditions in the 
country. At the June 19, 1995 meeting in Paris of 
the “Consultative Group,” created to support the 
peace process and made up of 52 countries and 
international financial organizations, Guatemala 
received $120 million in direct financial support for 
peace-related projects, as well as commitments for 
a further $433 million in loans and grants for devel- 
opment projects and investment. These and any 
future commitments are modest in comparison 
with the $3 billion financial package the interna- 
tional community committed to reconstruction in 
El Salvador. 

This shortfall implies that the private business 
sector will continue to have a significant role in 
Guatemala’s development. The modernization of 
the Guatemalan state, through the privatization of 
state enterprises and the strengthening of munici- 
palities, can only be successful with the participa- 
tion of the private business sector. Thus, the new 
administration will have to work closely with the 
business community to continue the country’s 
favorable economic performance and to address 
reconstruction needs once a comprehensive peace 
agreement is signed. 

Alvaro Arzu, unlike any of his predecessors, will 
have the opportunity to consolidate the democratic 
advances that have been made since 1985, advances 
that have occurred in “compressed time.” A peace 
agreement will move the country further down the 
democratic path. Guatemala thus is at a critical 
moment in its transition to a more stable and polit- 
ically open society. Should it not consolidate its 
democratic advances within the next five years, 
there are no international political or economic 
“safety nets” to help soften the fall. The peace pro- 
cess, which began less than five years ago, has 
required patience and stamina from all parts—the 
United Nations, the Group of Friends, the succes- 
sive governments of Guatemala—but most impor- 
tant, the Guatemalan people. Global events are 
overtaking the process, and the moment has come 
for Guatemalans to move decisively forward. E 
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ON LATIN AMERICA 


Fidel Castro 

By Robert E. Quirk. New York: Norton, 1995. 
912 pp., $16, paper. 

The United States and Democracy in Chile 
By Paul E. Sigmund. Baltimore, Md.: Johns Hopkins 
University Press, 1993. 254 pp., $38.50, cloth; 
$13.95, paper. 

Soldiers in a Narrow Land: 

The Pinochet Regime in Chile 

By Mary Helen Spooner. Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1994. 316 pp., $30. 

What can be said about Chile and Cuba and 
their relationships with the United States over the 
past 30-plus years? The three books under review 
offer some intriguing answers. 

In Fidel Castro, we find a unique and thoroughly 
readable history of the man who, for better or 
worse, is Cuba. The Castro who emerges, however, 
is an aging, stubborn remnant of another era. Quirk 
notes that when Cuba’ longtime patron, the Soviet 
Union, disintegrated, “no one in Havana pulled 
down statues. Outmoded slogans remained in the 
streets. Castro had become a caricature of his earlier 
self... Gestures and words that had once brought 
shouts of approval. . . from half a million Cubans in 
the Plaza of the Revolution now seemed merely silly 
for one who had aspired to international leadership. 
Fidel Castro too had become irrelevant. He had 
stayed too long... He had prophesied that history 
would vindicate him. Forty years later, history had 
passed him by.” 

It seems United States policymakers have yet to 
realize that history has also passed by their assess- 
ment of Cuba. The fact that the United States tip- 
toes around the brutality of Chinese communist 
repression in order to keep markets open highlights 
the lie behind America’s supposed anticommunist 
view of Cuba and exposes what has been true all 
along: the conflict is personal. How appropriate 
then, to have this rich account of the person on the 
other side of this outdated grudge match. 

As for Chile, that other nation with which the 
United States has had an intense although alto- 
gether different relationship in recent decades, we 
have two worthy books that represent very differ- 
ent perceptions. 
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What Princeton professor Paul Sigmund 
attempts to do, his critics would assert, is provide a 
revisionist account of United States involvement in 
the 1973 military coup that resulted in the death of 
freely elected President Salvador Allende and the 
establishment of the brutal 17-year dictatorship of 
General Augusto Pinochet. 

And that’s what he does. Sigmund’s starting 
point—that the United States is less guilty for the 
horrible bloodletting in Chile than has previously 
been believed—is demonstrated by his claim that 
Americans became concerned with covert action 
and human rights only because they felt they were 
to blame, rather than actually being blameworthy. 
Sigmund’ book is one to be read if only to refute it. 

Ideally, Spooner’s work should be read alongside 
Sigmund’s. More journalistic than scholarly, it 
reminds the reader that real people are affected by 
policies. Her interviews with top military officials 
and ordinary Chileans go a long way toward bring- 
ing the reader to Pinochets Chile, rather than to a 
classroom discussion of the country. The difference 
between Spooner’s and Sigmund’s approaches is 
similar to the difference between an academic 
monograph on the “secret” American bombing of 
Cambodia during the Vietnam War and an account 
by someone for whom the bombs were no secret at 
all. 

All three books reveal how much things have 
changed in Latin America since the end of the cold 
war. The region has entered a relatively democratic 
and technocratic era and the era of revolution and 
repression is passing. With business fast becoming 
the business of the world, Castro has become as 
toothless to the right as Pinochet has to the left. 

Sean Patrick Murphy i 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Coordinating Committee for Multilateral Export Controls 

Dec. 19—At The Hague, officials from 28 countnes, including 15 
of the NATO countries, Russia, and several other former 
Communist bloc countries, sign the Wassenaar Arrangement, 
a set of export controls designed to prevent the development of 
threatening military technology; the agreement follows the 
dissolution of COCOM on March 31, 1994, and will take effect 
after April 3, 1996. 


North Atlantic Treaty Organization 

Dec. 1—Spanish Foreign Munster Javier Solona is named 
secretary general, Willy Claes was forced to resign as secretary 
general on October 20 after he was implicated in a bnbery 
scandal. 


BOSNIA AND HERZEGOVINA 

Dec 4—The Ist NATO troops arrive m Bosnia to prepare for the 
nearly 60,000 NATO troops that are to enforce the Dayton 
peace accords of November 21. 

Dec 14—Bosnian Serbs release 2 French pilots held since their 
plane was shot down in August during a NATO bombing raid 
on Serb positions. 

Dec. 20—In accordance with the Dayton peace accords, the UN 
officially hands over peacekeeping dutes in Bosnia to NATO. 

Dec. 28—Bosnian government and Serb forces withdraw from 
their front-line positions m Sarajevo. 


BRAZIL 

Dec. 16—In Rio De Janeiro, mayoral candidate and Worker's 
Party councilman Manoel Ribeiro is assassinated; Ribeiro’ 
murder ts believed to be in retaliation for his criticism of 
military police and area landowners for their role in an August 
attack that left 11 rural homesteaders dead and hundreds more 
injured. 


BURUNDI 

Dec 22—State-run radio reports that armed gangs of Hutu 
guerrillas killed 30 people today, including a Tutsi provincial 
governor, Bede Nzobommmpa 


CHINA 

Dec. 20—German news reporter Hennk Bork 1s expelled; it is 
believed that the government is punishing Bork for criticizing 
government policies. 


COLOMBIA 

Dec. 9—Colombian citizen Sheila Arana de Nasser forfeits $150 
million m drug profits after pleading guilty in a US federal 
district court to smuggling 3 million pounds of marijuana and 
55,000 pounds of cocaine into the US between 1976 and 1994. 

Dec. 19—The New York Times reports that a Colombian 
congressional panel has decided to drop drug corruption 
sharges against President Ernesto Samper. 
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EGYPT 

Dec. 7—Results from the November 29 elections show that the 
ruling National Democratic Party has won 317 of 444 
legislative seats, independent candidates won 114 seats and 
opposition parties 13 seats. 


FRANCE 

Dec. 5—The government announces that France will resume 
active participation in NATO’ military command structure; in 
1966, President Charles de Gaulle pulled French troops out of 
NATO and ordered Amencan NATO forces out of the country 

Police arrest 19 members of Islamic militant groups as 
suspects in recent terrorist bombings. 

Dec. 9—The government and labor unions open discussions 
today for the 1st time since a series of transport strikes began 
16 days ago to protest proposed social welfare cuts 

Dec. 12—-Hundreds of thousands of demonstrators demand that 
Prime Minister Alain Juppé abandon his comprehensive 
welfare reform plan 

Dec. 15—Railway workers vote to end their three-week-old 
strike after Prume Minister Juppés government abandons its 
proposed overhaul of the rail system. 

Dec. 27—The government holds its 5th nuclear test on Mururoa 
Atoll in the Pacific Ocean; President Jacques Chirac has 
announced that there will be only 1 more test, scheduled for 
May 1996. 


HAM 


Dec. 2—In an interview with the CBS News program “60 
Minutes,” Emmanuel Constant, the former head of Haitian 
paramilitary group FRAPH, says that he was a paid agent of 
the CIA from 1991 to 1994. Constant is imprisoned in the US 
awaiting extradition to Haiti to face rape and murder charges 

Dec. 6—US officials agree to return thousands of documents they 
seized from FRAPH offices in September and October 1994. 

Dec. 23—The Provisional Electoral Council announces results 
for the December 17 presidential election, Lavalas movement 
candidate René Préval won 87.9% of the valid vote and 
independent candidate Leon Jeune, the runner-up, won 2.5%. 


HONDURAS 

Dec. 21—The New York Times reports that a civilian court has 
charged 14 mulitary officers with commuittmg human rights 
violanons dunng the 1980s; 3 of the officers have been ordered 
detained but are in hiding. 


INDIA 

Dec. 12—A Muslim separatist group in Kashmir, al-Faran, 
announces that it ıs no longer holding 4 Western hostages; the 
4 had been held by the guerrillas smce July 4 

Dec. 31—The 4 hostages held by al-Faran have been sighted in 
northern India, according to government officials 


IRAQ 
Dec. 21—A UN commission on Iraqi disarmament reports that 
Iraq may be using prohibited imports to develop long-range 


missiles; the commission also reports that the Iraqi 
government has admitted that it produced greater amounts 
of VX, a deadly nerve gas, than it had previously claimed. 


ISRAEL 

Dec. 5—Prosecutors formally charge Yigal Amir, Haga Amur, and 
Dror Adani with murder and conspiracy in the November 5 
assassination of Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin; 6 other suspects 
are also in custody. 

Dec. 22—While still refusing to confirm that Israel has nuclear 
weapons, Prime Mimuster Shimon Peres says he is willing to 
end Israels nuclear program if a regional peace ın the Middle 
East ıs achieved. 

Dec. 27—Israeli soldiers leave Ramallah, ending 28 years of 
occupation; Ramallah is the last of 6 mayor West Bank cities to 
be turned over to Palestinian rule in preparation for the 
January 20 Palestinian elections. 

Near Washmgton, D.C., Israeli and Syrian delegates hold a 
preliminary round of talks on the Golan Heights, which Israel 
seized from Syria in the 1967 war and annexed it in 1981 


JAPAN 

Dec. 14—The government, citing antisubversion laws, orders the 
Aum Shinrikyo cult to disband; the cult is accused of 
out a poison gas attack in a Tokyo subway, in March 1995, that 
killed 8 people. 


KOREA, NORTH 

Dec. 15—Officials sign an accord that gives the country 2 light- 
water nuclear reactors in return for agreeing to shut down tts 
heavy-water reactors and freezing its nuclear weapons program; 
South Korea and Japan will finance most of the accord. 


KOREA, SOUTH 

Dec. 5—Prosecutors indict former President Roh Tae Woo on 
charges that he accepted at least $370 milhon in bnbes from 
prominent businessmen while in office; 7 business leaders 
have also been indicted on charges of paying bribes. 

Dec. 21—The government indicts former Presidents Chun Doo 
Hwan and Roh Tae Woo for involvement in the 1979 military 
coup. 
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Dec. 13—A court sentences Alfons Noviks, a former secret police 
official dunng the Stalin era, to life in prison for the mass 
deportation of Latvians to Siberia between 1941 and 1949; the 
court also finds Noviks guilty of ordering executions. 


LEBANON 

Dec. 10—lIsraeli soldiers wound 3 UN peacekeepers when they 
fire on them after mistaking them for Muslim guerrillas; the 
UN personnel were inside Israel's self-declared security zone in 
southern Lebanon. 

Dec. 30—Lebanese guerrillas fire approximately 12 rockets into 
northern Israel; Party of God guerrillas claimed responsibility 
for a similar attack on December 29 


Mauritius 

Dec. 22—Results released today show that the main opposition 
alliance, led by Navin Ramgoolam and Paul Berenger, won the 
December 20 general election; the winning coalition took 65.2 
percent of the votes and the governing coalition of Pome 
Minister Anerood Jugnauth, which has been in power for 13 
years, took 19.7 percent; the remaining votes went to 


independent parties. 
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NIGERIA 
Dec. 24—Security officials seize the opposition journal Teil and 
take its editors into custody. 


PAKISTAN 

Dec. 21—A car bomb explodes outside a department store in 
Peshawar, killing 32 people and wounding 117, no one has 
claimed responsibility for the attack but police suspect an 


Afghan militant group. 


PALESTINIAN AUTHORITY 

Dec. 13—PLO chairman Yasir Arafat announces that elections m 
the West Bank and Gaza Strip will be held on January 20; 
voters will select an 82-member legislative Palestnian Council 
and a president. 

Dec. 21—The New York Times reports that talks between the 
Palestinian Authority and Hamas have ended with Hamas’ 
decision not to participate ın Palestinian elections or renounce 
armed conflict. 


RUSSIA 

Dec. 4—A car bomb explosion outside a Russian administration 
building in Grozny, Chechnya, kills 11 people and wounds 60; 
no one.takes responsibility. 

Dec. 5—In Moscow, a grenade destroys the office of far-right 
parliament member Nikolai Lysenko; no one is hurt and no 
one claims responsibility for the attack 

Dec. 18—Russian troops launch heavy artillery and missile 
attacks on Gudermes, a city in the secessionist republic of 
Chechnya; 600 rebels are reported to have 150 Russian 
soldiers under siege; the attack 1s the lst major engagement of 
Russian and rebel forces since a peace agreement was reached 
July 30. 

Dec. 21—Rebel forces withdraw from Gudermes; the rebel 
commander, Aslan Maskhadov, says that the separatists’ 
primary objective of disrupting local and parliamentary 
Russian elections has been achieved. 

Dec. 25—Russian General Anatoly Shkirko says that 
approximately 600 people, including about 300 civilians, were 
killed in fighting between Russian troops and Chechen rebels 
in Gudermes 

Dec. 26—President Yeltsin leaves the hospital where he has been 
receiving treatment for a cardiac condition. 

Dec. 30—The New York Times reports final results for the 
December 17 parliamentary elections; the Communist Party 
won 23.30% of the party-list votes and will control 157 seats of 
the 450-seat lower house of parliament, while the nationalist 
Liberal Democratic Party has 11.18% of the vote and 51 seats, 
President Boris Yeltsin’ Our Home Is Russia Party has 10.13% 
of the vote and 55 seats, and the liberal Yabloko bloc has 
6.89% and 45 seats. A minimum of 5% of the vote was 
required to win party-list seats. 


SPAIN 

Dec. 22—Army Major Luciano Cornzo Alonso is killed ın a car 
bomb attack in León; Basque separatist guerrillas are believed 
to be responsible for the attack. 

Dec. 28—Prime Minister Felipe Gonaz#lez calls for general 
elections on March 3, more than a year ahead of schedule. 


Sri LANKA 


Dec. 5—The army says it has gained full control of the city of 
Jaffna after a 50-day offensive; it 1s estimated that 9,000 people 
have been killed in the fighting to take control of the city from 
rebel Tamil Tigers. é 
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THAILAND 

Dec. 27—The last 5,048 Vietnamese “boat people” in a refugee 
camp will be returned to Vietnam after 20 years; the agreement 
was signed by Thailand, Vietnam, and the UN High 
Commissioner for Refugees. 


TURKEY 
Dec 14—Abdulla Ocalan, the head of the rebel Kurdistan 
Workers Party, announces a unilateral cease-fire. 

‘Dec. 24—Prime Minister Tansu Ciller’s True Path Party 1s 
defeated by the Welfare Party ın general elections; the Welfare 
Party, which has an Islamist onentation, took 158 of the 550 
seats in parliament; the True Path won 135 seats. 


nations sign an agreement under which Ukraine will close its 
Chernobyl nuclear power plant by 2000, the G7 will provide 
$2.3 billion in aid to assist with the plant closing and the 
development of the Ukramuan energy industry. 


UNITED STATES 

Dec. 1—Senator Mark Hatfield (R-Or.) announces his retirement 
from Congress; he is the 12th senator to resign this year. 

Dec. 15—A presidential-congressional agreement ending 
November's 6-day shutdown of the federal government expires 
at midnight, resulung in the furlough of 260,000 federal 
workers; President Bill Clinton and Republican congressional 
leaders continue to negotiate a budget agreement. 


Dec 22—A United States magistrate in New Jersey rejects the 4th 
and final attempt to extradite to Mexico former Mexican 
Deputy Attorney General Mano Ruiz Massieu, who 1s accused 
of embezzlement and the political cover-up of his brother José 
Francisco Ruiz Massieu's assassination. a 


Dec. 25—Prime Minister Culler resigns. 


UKRAINE 
‘Dec. 20—Government officials and the Group of Seven (G7) 
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Eastern Europe’s Painful Transition 


SABRINA P RAMET 


ix years after the collapse of communism, 

Eastern Europe confronts a new array of prob- 

lems. Many Eastern Europeans are disap- 
pointed with what political change has brought 
them. In the Balkans, the Bosnian war has resulted 
in between 200,000 and 500,000 deaths, has all but 
obliterated the Bosnian economy, and has had neg- 
ative repercussions throughout the peninsula. 
Throughout Eastern Europe nationalist and 
reformed communist parties have gained in 
strength. Their recent electoral successes reflect 
widespread discontent with the status quo and a 
deep desire for a new direction. 


ECONOMIES IN TRANSITION 

Of all the tasks with which the postcommunist 
elites have had to wrestle, perhaps the most urgent 
was economic rehabilitation. Eastern Europes: com- 
munist systems had collapsed amid growing insti- 
tutional and economic disarray, and the years 
between 1990 and 1993 saw variable rates of 


"decline in every economy. in the region. Poland, the 


Czech Republic, Hungary, and Slovenia were the 
first to begin economic recovery, and by 1994 most 
states in the region could boast positive rates of 
growth in GDP and industrial production. 


meee 
SABRINA P. RAMET is a professor of international studies at the 
University of Washington. Her latest book is Balkan Babel: The 
Disintegration of Yugoslavia from the Death of Tito to Eth- 
nic War, 2d ed. (Boulder, Colo.: Westview, 1996). 
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lFor RE in August 1994, when Western banks agreed 
to write off half of Poland's $13 billion commercial debt. 
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The big success story in Eastern Europe is the 
Czech Republic. Thanks to the austerity program 
of Prime Minister Vaclav Klaus, it could claim com- 
plete conversion to a free market economy by 1995, 
with a low unemployment rate of 3.5 percent. The 
Czech inflation rate of 10 percent is, moreover, the 
third lowest in the region. At the same time Hun- 
gary, whose recovery had looked quite sturdy 
between 1992 and 1993, fell into a slump in mid- 
1994 as export earnings dipped and foreign invest- 
ment slowed. Between 1994 and 1995 it was the 
only state in the region besides Albania to experi- 
ence a decrease in GDP growth rates. In October, 
however, after months of budget deficits, Hungary 
recorded a budget surplus, possibly signaling the 
beginning of an economic rebound. 

Poland's recovery has been slower than that of 
the Czech Republic but stronger than Hungarys. As 
of November 1994, the underground economy still 
accounted for as much as 40 percent of Poland’s 
economic output—as compared with 30 percent in 
Hungary and 20 percent in the Czech Republic. 
Unlike the Czech Republic, Poland has moved 
somewhat more slowly with privatization, but 
thanks to robust growth in the private sector, pri- 
vate enterprise accounted for about 56 percent of 
GDP by the end of 1995. Poland’s economic recov- 
ery owes something to the willingness of Western 
banks to write off large portions of the country’s for- 
eign debt. 1 

While the lethargic pace of Poland’ privatization 
has whetted the appetite of foreign investors, delays 
in the capitalization of the Slovenian market have 
frustrated investment and slowed economic recov- 
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ery. In fact, privatization in Slovenia began in 
earnest only in 1994, and as of October 1995, just 
342 of the 1,500 enterprises eligible for conversion 
had been transferred to private ownership. 

All the countries in the region had to deal with 
the loss of assured supplies of raw materials, a con- 
dition that worsened for most after the Russian 
market disappeared and after the Council for 
Mutual Economic Assistance (CMEA, the Soviet-bloc 
economic community) was dismantled. (For Slove- 
nia and Croatia, the loss of the unified Yugoslav 
market created the greatest pressure to seek new 
sources and outlets for goods and raw materials.) 
Romania suffered the most from the disappearance 
of the CMEA. Within a matter of months, Romania 
was deprived of half its foreign markets; moreover, 
the mechanisms of a centrally planned economy 
disintegrated before new institutions and laws could 
be created to take their place. The result was that 
by 1992, Romanian industry was operating at half 
its actual capacity. Indeed, aside from UN-embargoed 
Serbia and war-torn Bosnia, Romania was the only 
country in the region to experience a faster decline 
in GDP in 1992 than in 1991. Only in the latter half 
of 1994, thanks to a new economic strategy and 
assistance from the IMF and the World Bank, did 
Romania begin to pull itself out of its nosedive 
when it recorded its first growth in Gpp since 1988, 
albeit at the cost of seeing public foreign debt rise 
to $4.4 billion. 

Privatization in Romania (and in Slovenia, Slo- 
vakia, and Bulgaria) was delayed by wrangling 
among politicians, and as of November 1994, only 
700 of Romania’s 6,700 state enterprises had been 
transferred to private hands. After several post- 
ponements, the government announced that shares 
for 60 percent of the stock in 3,905 state firms 
would be distributed by the end of 1994. However, 
incomplete information resulted in a further delay, 
and the deadline for completion of this phase of pri- 
vatization has been extended to March 31, 1996. 

Of the remaining countries in the region, Alba- 
nia has moved the fastest in selling off state enter- 
prises and had achieved 70 percent privatization by 
May 1995. Croatia, which has privatized about 50 
percent of its economy, hopes to have completed 
the process by the end of this year. In Slovakia the 
fortunes of privatization and economic recovery 
seem tied to the political fortunes of Prime Minis- 
ter Vladimir Meciar; when Meciar is in office (his 
third nonconsecutive term as prime minister began 
in October 1994), economic recovery suffers. Mean- 
while, in Serbia, the ruling Socialist Party has scut- 


tled plans for privatization and now talks in terms 
of “property transformation”—the nature of which 
is considered “top secret.” 


IMPLEMENTING DEMOCRACY 

The transition in Eastern Europe from one-party 
socialism to some form of pluralism has required 
the wholesale redesign of laws and institutions, 
including in most cases the drafting of entirely new 
constitutions. Ministries have been combined or 
eliminated as state regulation has been trimmed. In 
addition, every country. in the region has had to 
depoliticize the police and army and assure civilian 
control of the secret services. Not all have been 
equally successful. In Poland and Romania there 
were charges during 1994 and 1995 that each 
respective president was attempting to assert his 
domination over the military beyond what was per- 
mitted by law. There have also been fears that the 
secret services have operated outside the control of 
appropriate supervisory bodies. As one Polish par- 
liamentarian noted last year, “The secret services do 
not want to be controlled; they want the [parlia- 
ments supervisory] committee to confine its activ- 
ities to budgetary issues and not to have access to 
any information.” 

In framing new laws and institutions, the regions 
countries have received assistance from the Central 
and East European Law Initiative program of the 
American Bar Association. CEELI representatives 
have conducted legal education classes in several 
countries; they have also consulted with local 
national bar associations, reviewed draft laws regu- - 
lating crime and commerce, and assisted with the 
establishment or expansion of law libraries. CEELI’ 
also provided assistance for judicial reform in Alba- 
nia, Bulgaria, Croatia, and Macedonia, while in Bul- 
garia CEELI feedback was important in drafting 
amendments to the labor code. CEEL representatives 
even conducted workshops for Bosnian justices of 
the Constitutional Court of Bosnia and Herzegov- 
ina in Sarajevo last year. 

Western governments have also rendered assis- 
tance, such as a journalist training program in 
Budapest, funded by the United States Information 
Agency, a USIA fund to stimulate the private sector 
in Albania, and the Bsc school of journalism in 
Bucharest. However, Western assistance has not 
been able to ease the tensions caused by rivalry 
between the legislative and executive branches. 
This rivalry has been the most serious in Poland 
(under President Lech Walesa), in Bulgaria, and in 
Slovakia (whenever Prime Minister Meciar has been 
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in office); Hungary, Romania, and—albeit refracted 
through the prism of opposition politics within the 
parliament—Croatia have not been immune to the 
same tensions. ` 

The creation of a free press—an important pre- 
condition for stable pluralism—has been tough 
going. While the Czech Republic, Slovenia and 
even Poland can boast of success in this sphere, the 
other states in the region still have some distance to 
go if they wish to claim a free press. In most coun- 
tries the national television station is controlled by 
the government. This means, in practice, that the 
government appoints the station managers, news 
directors, and editors and can wield the power of 
the purse to obtain the cancelation of programs 
deemed “inconvenient.” In Poland the major media 
controversy has not been over state regulation or 
supervision, but rather parliament’ passage of a law 
requiring all public media to avoid any offense to 
“Christian” (that is, Catholic) values. Violations of 
this law, such as a discussion of the negative effects 
of a ban on abortion, can be punished. 

In issues concerning freedom of the press, there 
is often a fuzzy line between control and influence. 
Slovakia and Serbia stand out for their lack of press 
freedoms. While Serbia can claim an independent 
weekly newsmagazine, Vreme, of superior quality, 





“*Fitst two months of 1995 only . ¢**First three months of 1995 only 


the publication is beyond the pocketbook of most 
Serbs and for them, it is the Socialist Party’s control 
of Radio-Television Belgrade that makes the deci- 
sive difference. As for Slovakia, Meciar’s infringe- 
ments on the freedom of the press and autonomy of 
programming have provoked public protests in the 
capital city of Bratislava—protests that, predictably, 
are not reported on state television. 

On balance, the Czech Republic, Slovenia, and 
Hungary have made the most progress in the direc- 
tion of erecting stable pluralist systems. Macedo- 
nia, Bulgaria, and Albania are close behind. Poland, 
which but for the Catholic Church might have 
been at the forefront of democratization, moved 
steadily in the direction of theocracy during the 
five-year presidency of Lech Walesa, and must 
therefore be placed in a unique and rather prob- 
lematic category. Democratization has been slower 
in Romania and has been roadblocked in Croatia. 
In Serbia and Slovakia, one cannot speak of democ- 
ratization at all. 


NATIONALISM: 
DEMOCRACY’S GLUE AND SOLVENT 

As the scholar Ghia Nodia has argued, “the demo- 
cratic enterprise, supposedly the epitome of ratio- 
nality, rests unavoidably on a nonrational 
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foundation.”2 That foundation is the assumption 
that a collectivity of people defining itself as a com- 
munity (or nation) has the right to set rules for 
everyone living on the territory claimed by that col- 
lectivity—even if those rules harm the individual or 
collective interests of some of those concerned. 
Nationalism acts as the ideological and mythologi- 
cal justification for this claim, but in tum sets into 
motion forces that may be dramatically at variance 
with any concept of democracy. Thus, while it is 
wedded to democracy, nationalism also poses the 
most serious threat to democracy, at least in democ- 
racy’s early stages. 

At least nine zones in Central and Eastern 
Europe are afflicted by ethnic hatred and intoler- 
ance. The most serious areas are Bosnia and the Ser- 
bian province of Kosovo, where local Albanians, 
constituting more than 80 percent of the popula- 
tion, have been systematically subjected 
to apartheid, harassment, beatings, and 
dismissals from work. 

The other zones with the greatest 
potential for hostilities are in southern 
Slovakia and Romanian Transylvania. In 
both cases nationalist regimes have dis- 
criminated against ethnic Hungarians, 
depriving them of the right to use their 
native language for official business, 
reducing the use of Hungarian as a lan- 
guage of instruction in local schools, 
and—in the Slovak case—removing 
Hungarian-language street signs from vil- 
lages populated exclusively by Hungari- 
ans and replacing them with Slovak-language signs. 
Slovak authorities have even passed a law requiring 
a Hungarian woman marrying a Hungarian man to 
add the suffix “-ova” to her name, as is the custom 
among Slovaks. 

None of these hatreds is of “ancient” vintage, and 
none arose solely on the basis of indigenous forces. 
Indeed, all are the products or by-products of West- 
ern-supported territorial annexations or Western- 
sponsored treaties. The problems in Macedonia and 
Bulgaria, for example, can be traced to the ill-con- 
ceived Treaty of Berlin (1878), which overrode the 
more far-sighted Treaty of San Stefano (drafted six 


2Ghia Nodia, “Nationalism and Democracy,” in Larry Dia- 
mond and Marc E Plattner, eds., Nationalism, Ethnic Conflict, 
and Democracy (Baltimore, Md.: Johns Hopkins University 
Press, 1994), p. 8. 

3 John Mueller, “Minontes and the Democratic Image,” in 
East European Politics and Societies, vol. 9, no. 3 (Fall 1995), 
p. 515. 
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months earlier) that would have united all Bulgari- 
ans into a single state. The problems relating to 
Albanians in Kosovo and southern Albania date to 
the Treaty of London (1913), through which 
Britain, France, and Russia took land claimed by 
Albania (and inhabited by an Albanian-majority 
population) away from newly independent Albania 
and gave it to Serbia. The previously low-key ten- 
sions between Muslims, Serbs, and Croats in Bosnia 
escalated dramatically after 1918 when Belgrade, 
with the approval of Britain and France, annexed it 
and imposed a centralized regime. 

The continued injustices perpetrated against eth- 
nic Hungarians in southern Slovakia, Vojvodina, 
and Transylvania date from the Treaty of Trianon 
(1920), when Britain and France sacrificed the pref- 
erences of the local populations to their own insa- 
tiable hunger for vengeance after World War I. And 
the somewhat less voluble frictions 
between ethnic Germans and Poles in 
the southwestern corner of Poland date 
from 1945, when the Western allies 
decided to hand over to Polish control 
land populated almost entirely by Ger- 
mans. Far from being an “ancient” prob- 
lem, the ethnic hatreds that plague 
Eastern Europe are a relatively recent 
“gift” from the Great Powers. 

A second problem specifically associ- 
ated with the democratic project has 
been the deepening of inequality. Some 
may agree with John Mueller’s neocon- 
servative definition of democracy as “a 
form of government in which the individual is left 
free to become politically unequal,” but for ethnic 
Albanians in Kosovo who are jailed and beaten 
because they are Albanians, or for ethnic Hungar- 
ians in southern Slovakia who are compelled to 
exchange their wedding vows in Slovak, using an 
interpreter if necessary, inequality does not seem 
to correspond to anything one might call demo- 
cratic.3 

Inequality manifests itself in other spheres as 
well. Where the communists made it a point to pro- 
mote women to positions of responsibility, Eastern 
Europe's “democrats” have self-righteously pushed 
women out of such positions, often demanding a 
“return” to so-called traditional values. The result 
is that the representation of women in the parlia- 
ments and governments of Eastern Europe has 
fallen since 1989. 

Class inequality has also widened and deepened. 
Today, almost half of all Slovaks live below the min- 


imum subsistence level, while 60 percent of Roma- 
nians and a nearly equal proportion of Serbs live 
below the poverty line. 

Discontent with inequality as well as with falling 
living standards has been expressed through work- 
ers’ demonstrations in Romania between 1994 and 
1995 for example, and in the electoral victories of 
reformed communist parties in Hungary (1993), 
Bulgaria (1994), and Poland (1993 and 1995), as 
well as the participation of reformed communists 
in parliamentary coalitions in Slovenia and Mace- 
donia. 

Two other problems have arisen with the post- 
communist transition. The first, most clearly dis- 
played in Poland, is the theocratic impulse. The 
Roman Catholic Church has imposed its views on 
abortion on the entire country, introduced suppos- 
edly voluntary (but de facto quasi-mandatory) 
Catholic religious instruction in state schools, has 
secured a legal requirement that broadcast media 
respect Catholic values, and attempted to incorpo- 
rate into the preamble of the Polish constitution a 
clause describing Poland as a Catholic nation. That 
the theocratic impulse is simultaneously disre- 
spectful to non-Catholics and hostile to democratic 
principles is obvious. 

The final problem that has accompanied the 
postcommunist transition in Eastern Europe has 
been the proliferation of crime of all kinds, espe- 
cially organized crime. Since 1989, crime has dou- 
bled in Poland, Hungary, and Slovakia, tripled in 
the Czech Republic, and skyrocketed in Serbia but 
is reportedly nowhere as serious today as in Bul- 
garia. Some 74 percent of Poles and 87 percent of 
Bulgarians do not feel safe on the streets of their 
own towns. Violent crimes, extortion, and the 
smuggling of arms, fuel, illegal drugs, and uranium 
lead the way in the current crime wave. In Mace- 
donia, Bulgaria, and Serbia, the UN embargo against 
Serbia closed off legal channels for trade and pro- 
vided a tremendous impetus for organized crime to 
step into the breach. 

In several countries in the region there have been 
allegations that organized crime has infiltrated and 
subverted some parts of government. “What is the 
most dangerous thing about organized crime is not 
that it makes a lot of money, but that it has the ten- 
dency toward power,” according to Vladimir Shu- 
man, head of the Czech Republic’s parliamentary 
committee for security. In its own perverse manner, 
crime is, ironically, the quintessential expression of 
the principles of free enterprise and laissez-faire, the 
twin pillars of a free market economy. 
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GETTING THROUGH NATO'S DOOR 

All the new elites in Eastern Europe, including 
those in Serbia, have expressed a strong interest in 
joining NATO. With the establishment of a United 
States-NATO air base at Gjader, 150 kilometers north 
of Tirana, Albania may be the front-runner in the 
race to be admitted to Nato. Albanian President Sali 
Berisha has adopted a pro-American posture and 
enjoys the advantage of offering a key strategic loca- 
tion in the vicinity of unstable Bosnia. Indeed, the 
United States and Albania conducted 9 joint mili- 
tary exercises last year, and plan to conduct 12 such 
exercises in 1996. The Czech Republic and Slove- 
nia also have good prospects for early admission to 
NATO; these two countries have come the furthest in 
establishing democratic systems and in restonng 
economic vitality. Hungary, which has endeavored 
to ingratiate itself with NATO by providing facilities 
and logistical support for United States peacekeep- 
ing troops on their way to Bosnia, has not been 
given any guarantees about admission. 

Poland, which has been impatient to obtain 
admission to the alliance, is arguably the most piv- 
otal country in Eastern Europe; however, its unset- 
tled political situation, including the continuing 
struggle over theocracy, may delay entrance into 
NATO. As for Slovakia, Romania, Bulgaria, Croatia, 
Serbia, Macedonia, and—if one can speak of it as a 
state—Bosnia, only Macedonia appears well posi- 
tioned for NATO membership at this time (although 
this would require Greek assent). 

Meanwhile, Russia has been actively wooing its 
former satellites, concentrating its efforts on Slo- 
vakia and Bulgaria and, to a lesser extent, Romania 
and Hungary. In February 1995, as a token of 
Moscow’s interest, Russian Prime Minister Viktor 
Chernomyrdin paid an official visit to Slovakia, 
signing 12 important economic and other agree- 
ments with Prime Minister Meciar. Chernomyrdin 
signed 16 agreements for economic cooperation 
with Bulgaria last May, including one to establish a 
joint-stock natural gas company. In addition Russia 
has also signed significant military and economic 
agreements with the rump Yugoslavia. 

But Russia’s military agreement with Greece last 
November may well have been its biggest coup. 
Russian technicians will train Greek troops in the 
maintenance of the military equipment left behind 
by Russian troops in eastern Germany that has 
since been transferred to Greece. The two sides will 
also exchange military visits, and the Russians 
agreed to sell Athens military spare parts. The 
agreement is reminiscent of those the West signed 
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with Romania during Nicolae Ceausescu’s rule, 
which earned Romania a reputation as the West's 
“Trojan horse” within the Warsaw Pact. It is.a pos- 
sibility that in time, Greece could become 
Moscow’s “Trojan horse” within NATO. 


HISTORY ACCELERATED 

The political configuration of Eastern Europe in 
the 1990s appears to replicate patterns of the 1920s. 
Now, as then, the states of Eastern Europe are newly 
freed from foreign rule and are struggling to create 
new systems and new bodies of law. Now, as then, 
the political elites speak of building democracies, 
look to the West for assistance, and wrestle with 
problems of land redistribution, ethnic animosities, 
and legitimation. Now, as then, extreme-right par- 
ties have emerged, preaching racism and intolerance 
as solutions to society’s problems. Now, as then, the 
Catholic Church is attempting to build its kingdom 
on earth. And now, as then, political transition has 





4For an expansion and discussion of these ideas, see Sabrina 
Petra Ramet, “Back to the Future in Eastern Europe: A Com- 
parison of Post-1989 with Post-1918 Tendencies,” in Acta 
Slavica Iaponica, vol. 13 (1995). 


been characterized by the “acceleration of history,” 
with vast changes compressed in a short time span 
engulfing the entire region.* 

Some might be inclined to believe that the 
changes in Eastern Europe are in harmony with 
Marx’s dictum that historical events occur twice: 
the first time as tragedy, the second time as farce. 
A number of considerations should lead us to 
expect a different pattern in the 1990s. Among 
these are: the greater sophistication and care with 
which Eastern Europeans have been developing 
their legal codes and institutional infrastructures; 
the greater influence of the media today; the world- 
wide decline of educational standards, the role of 
multinational corporations in the present epoch; 
the epidemic of organized crime and drug abuse in 
the region; and the likelihood that the Czech 
Republic, Slovenia, and perhaps also Hungary and 
Croatia will soon obtain full membership (or, in 
Croatia’s case) associate membership in the Euro- 
pean Union and thereby become more integrated 
into Western Europe. Some of these factors bode 
well for the future, others bode ill. But all work in 
the direction of a very different future for Eastern 
Europe. E 
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Bosnia and Herzegovina: 
Fragile Peace in a Segmented State 


LENARD J. COHEN 


t the outset of 1995, few would have imag- 
Awe that by the end of the year the warring 

sides in Bosnia and Herzegovina, which had 
been locked in bitter conflict for nearly three years, 
would agree to a broad-ranging peace settlement. 
Even more difficult to contemplate was the idea 
that thousands of foreign ground troops, including 
a large American contingent, would be operating a 
massive peace enforcement enterprise in Bosnia 
under the direction of NATO. What chain of events 
made such an unlikely scenario a reality? 


PRELUDE TO THE ENDGAME 

The end of 1994 found the international com- 
munity at what appeared to be a dead end in its 
effort to bring peace to Bosnia. The toll of those 
killed, injured, and brutalized was staggering, and 
roughly half of Bosnia’s prewar population of more 
than 4.3 million was displaced or had fled the coun- 
try. A number of European-led efforts to achieve 
peace had failed, in part owing to Washington’ dis- 
sent from its allies’ view of Bosnian affairs and 
American reluctance to become involved in the 
Balkans. 

The latest in a series of peace plans—the so- 
called Contact Group plan designed by the United 
States, Russia, Britain, France, and Germany— 
remained on the table and had been accepted by 
two sides of the Bosnian triangle: the predominantly 
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Muslim Bosnian government in Sarajevo and the 
Bosnian Croats. However, once again, the obstreper- 
ous Bosnian Serbs, who controlled roughly 70 per- 
cent of Bosnia and were organized into the 
Republika Srpska (Serb Republic) parastate, refused 
to go along with the plan. 

The United States and its European allies had 
taken various steps to isolate and put pressure on 
the Bosnian Serbs, but to no avail. For example, fol- 
lowing intense fighting between the forces of the 
previously allied Muslims and Croats, American 
diplomats had engineered a new alliance between 
these two parties, including a framework for a fed- 
eral state. More tangibly, Washington turned a blind 
eye to the importation of arms by the Bosnian Mus- 
lims and Croats, and also permitted retired United 
States military officers to train Croatian government 
forces (though publicly the Clinton administration 
opposed ending the UN arms embargo on Bosnia out 
of deference to American allies). 

The United States and its allies had also success- 
fully persuaded Serbian President Slobodan Milo- 
sevic—who governed the rump or “Third 
Yugoslavia” (Serbia-Montenegro)—to terminate his 
sponsorship of, and material support for, the 
Republika Srpska and its military forces. Milosevic's 
earlier role in mobilizing and supporting Serbian 
nationalism in Bosnia and Croatia had been a major 
factor in the disintegration of Yugoslavia. It had also 
accounted for the imposition of debilitating inter- 
national economic sanctions against Serbia and 
Montenegro in 1992. But by mid-1994, Milosevic 
had become convinced that his future success in 
maintaining power depended on extricating his 
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reduced Yugoslav state from sanctions and severing 
his links with Serb-controlled Bosnia and Croatia. 
Milosevic's decision to press the Bosnian Serbs for 
territorial concessions along the lines of the Con- 
tact Group plan was also prompted by the Naples 
Summit of July 1994, when members of the G-7 
countries and Russia appeared to be closing ranks 
on policy toward the war in Bosnia. 

In late fall 1994, pressures directed against the 
Bosnian Serbs began to have a noticeable impact on 
the balance of power in Bosnia, but the Bosnian 
Serb leadership defiantly refused to make peace 
under the terms of the Contact Group plan. Wash- 
ington’s ability to force Serb compliance with the 
plan was limited because of its promise not to 
become directly involved in the Bosnian war 
through the intervention of ground troops. But the 
Clinton administration did acknowledge that it 
would send troops to Bosnia if and when a peace 
plan was accepted by the belligerents, and it would 
also provide assistance if United Nations Protection 
Forces (UNPROFOR) were forced to withdraw from 
the Balkans. As long as the war continued, however, 
the Clinton administration insisted that American 
military activity would be limited to the use of air 
power. Washington favored a more robust use of air 
power, but allies such as Britain, France, and 
Canada, who had troops on the ground in Bosnia, 
were opposed. Meanwhile, efforts by the UN to deal 
with the Bosnian war were restricted by the terms 
of its limited peacekeeping mandate. 

Near the end of 1994, faced with the prospect of 
ongoing and uncontrolled warfare in Bosnia, Wash- 
ington decided (in violation of UN Security Council 
resolutions) to open a dialogue with the Bosnian 
Serbs. The change in American policy seemed to 
offer a window of opportunity for peace in Bosnia, 
especially after former President Jimmy Carter 
made a pre-Christmas trip to the region at the invi- 
tation of the president of Republika Srpska, 
Radovan Karadzic. Carter, whose mission benefited 
from the winter lull in Bosnian fighting, was able to 
arrange a four-month cease-fire. 

Efforts by United States diplomats to follow up 
on the Carter initiative and secure Bosnian Serb 
acceptance of the Contact Group plan proved fruit- 
less. The main stumbling block was the territorial 
division of Bosnia. Washington was unwilling to 
make major concessions in the peace plan, which 
called for the Serbs to reduce their zone of control 
from roughly 70 percent to 49 percent of Bosnia, 
and for the Croat-Muslim federation to enlarge its 
area of control from approximately 30 percent to 51 


percent of the country. For their part, Bosnian Serb 
leaders—emboldened by having convinced Carter 
to see their point of view and sensing the impotence 
of the international community's peace-seeking 
efforts—took advantage of their new dialogue with 
the United States and demanded extensive revisions 
to the peace plan. Exasperated, the United States 
ended negotiations in February with the Bosnian 
Serbs and instead decided to intensify pressure on 
them. Assistant Secretary of State Richard Hol- 
brooke, who had met with the Bosnian Serb presi- 
dent at his headquarters, bluntly declared “that 
there was no point in shuttling up the hill from 
Sarajevo to Pale [the Serb capital] to listen to the 
kind of crap which was dished out by Karadzic.” 


THE ROAD TO DAYTON 

During the next six months, several important 
developments converged to weaken the position of 
the Bosnian Serb leaders. In hindsight, it appears 
that the Clinton administration succeeded in its 
policy of pressure against the Bosnian Serbs. Con- 
siderable credit in the execution of the American 
plan must go to Richard Holbrooke, the aggressive 
and determined diplomat entrusted by President 
Clinton to induce a Bosnian peace settlement. 

Holbrooke’s outrage with Bosnian Serb leader 
Karadzic’s tactics was more than just a question of 
explosively bad personal chemistry between the 
two men. It also reflected the Clinton team’s 
tremendous frustration with the seemingly 
intractable Bosnian crisis—a foreign policy conun- 
drum that had bedeviled it since coming to office in 
1992. As the 1996 presidential election approached, 
and as Republican Party attacks on the presidents 
foreign policy mounted, the administration's desire 
to resolve the Bosnian situation intensified. 

Clinton was not the only Western political leader 
to become more focused on Bosnian affairs. The new 
activist French president, Jacques Chirac, who had 
been elected in May 1995, also supported a more 
robust approach in dealing with the Bosnian crisis. 
When Bosnian Serbs took some 350 UNPROFOR 
peacekeepers hostage at the end of May, Chirac 
became even more resolute about taking strong 
action against the Serbian side. The hostage incident 
was a response by Bosnian Serbs to NATO air strikes 
in retaliation for the continuing Serb bombardment 
of Sarajevo. The crisis ended only after Serbian Pres- 
ident Milosevic dispatched one of his top security 
officials to Bosnian Serb headquarters, where he 
allegedly threatened President Karadzic with severe 
repercussions if the matter was not peacefully 
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resolved. The hostages were quickly released 
through Belgrade, providing a minor public relations 
victory for Milosevic. 

By the spring of 1995, as the Carter-inspired 
cease-fire began to seriously unravel after the 
Bosnian army launched an offensive against the 
Serbs at the end of March it seemed that pressure 
brought to bear on the Bosnian Serbs by the inter- 
national community, especially Washington, was 
beginning to pay off. Most apparent in this regard 
was the battlefield victory of Croatian government 
forces against Krajina Serb forces in western Slavo- 
nia during May. Zagreb’s forces were able to regain 
a relatively small chunk of their former territory in 
Slavonia, but the success boosted Croatian confi- 
dence, and was the first practical result of the closer 
informal and formal ties between Croatia and the 
United States. Croatia's victory in May also 
unnerved Serbian leaders in Croatia and Bosnia, 
already hard-pressed in the face of 
Milosevic’s blockade and their gen- 
eral isolation. As Croatia's military 
strength became apparent and coop- 
eration between Croat and Muslim 
forces in Bosnia grew, conflicts 
between Bosnian Serb political and 
military leaders intensified. 

While a number of key events and 
dates might be identified as mile- 
stones in the Bosnian story during 
1994 and 1995, the circumstances 
connected with the seizure by the 
Bosnian Serbs of the predominantly 
Muslim town of Srebrenica on July 11, 1995—pre- 
viously designated a “safe area” by the uN— 
undoubtedly qualifies as a major turning point. The 
seizure itself was condemned by the international 
community as a sign of the un’s failure to keep the 
peace and protect civilians. But reports of the mass 
killing of several thousand Muslim civilians seized 
at Srebrenica by Serb forces, allegedly at the direc- 
tion of General Ratko Mladic, turned the incident 
into a “defining moment” (the safe area of Zepa fell 
to the Serbs two weeks later). Reports of events at 
Srebrenica galvanized the resolve of the interna- 
tional community to intensify the pressure on the 
Bosnian Serbs and bring the war to an end. The 
Srebrenica outrage also marked a significant blow 
to the un’s credibility, and raised the possibility of 
an emergency evacuation of UNPROFOR troops. 

Members of the Clinton administration were 
quick to sense the opportunities created by Sreb- 
renica and the overall isolation of the Bosnian Serbs. 





A region that had once 
been considered a 
hellish “quagmire” of 
intractable problems 
had become amenable, 
almost overnight, to 
American-led military 
and diplomatic activism. 





At a London conference in July, the United States 
and its NATO partners agreed to new rules of engage- 
ment for NATO forces, including the launching of air 
strikes if any of the remaining safe areas were 
attacked, and the establishment of a Western rapid 
reaction force. Secretary Holbrooke would later 
claim that the new NATO rules of engagement had 
been “forced down the throats of some of our allies 
after the rape of Srebrenica.” Holbrooke was 
untroubled by the fact that some of the allies had 
troops on the ground and had already suffered 
many casualties, not to mention the indignities of 
the hostage incident. The American assistant secre- 
tary of state and the Clinton administration were 
determined to press forward with an entirely new 
approach to Bosnia, come what may. 

This new approach had been worked out by 
Clinton's principal national security advisers in a 
series of meetings that took place between early 
June and early August 1995. A num- 
ber of his more hawkish advisers on 
the question of Bosnia cautioned the 
president that he was in danger of 
becoming a “soldier of fortune” to 
Balkan developments. For example, 
in a memorandum to Clinton, 
United States Ambassador to the uN 
Madeleine Albright noted that a fail- 
ure to end the war would “rob” the 
president of any chance to get credit 
for his foreign policy successes. She 
also advised the president that since 
American troops would have to go 
to Bosnia sooner or later, why not send them on 
Washington's timetable. After the fall of Srebrenica, 
the Clinton administration’s major policy shift on 
Bosnia had accelerated. A region that had once been 
considered a hellish “quagmire” of intractable prob- 
lems had become amenable, almost overnight, to 
American-led military and diplomatic activism. The 
situation was still not quite opportune for reaching 
peace in Bosnia, but unfolding events, combined 
with Holbrooke’s unique brand of “bulldozer diplo- 
macy,” would soon prevail. 

Early in August the seeds of success sown by 
Washington finally bore fruit. In a carefully planned 
lighting attack (assisted by American consultants), 
Croatian forces retook almost all the Krajina region 
in a matter of days. Eastern Slavonia remained the 
only part of Croatia still under Serb control. 
Zagreb’s military strike led to a massive exodus of 
Serbs from Croatia, and was followed by 
widespread human rights violations against the 
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remaining Serb population. Publicly, Washington 
had cautioned the Croatians about using military 
action in the Krajina, but it was apparent that 
behind the scenes Zagreb had received unofficial 
American support and encouragement. The capit- 
ulation of Serb forces in the Krajina, and the ability 
of seasoned Croatian troops to link up with Mus- 
lim forces in Bosnia, left the already over-extended 
and strained military forces of the Republika Srp- 
ska in a very precarious position. Some of the Serb 
forces from the Krajina entered Bosnia, but the 
tide had definitely turned against the Serb side. 
Indeed, a subsequent Muslim-Croat offensive 
in northwestern Bosnia captured roughly 1,500 
square miles of territory and forced tens of thou- 
sands more 
Serbs to flee. 
For the Mus- 
lims and Croats 
such develop- 
ments seemed 
a just retribu- 
tion for Serbian 
onslaughts ear- 
lier in the war. 
Slobodan 
Milosevic pas- 
sively watched 
the first stage 
in the Croatian 
reintegration of 
the Krajina in 
May, and then 
the second 
stage (after 
making one of 
his own mili- 
tary comman- 
ders the head 


it Croats 


bore Muslims | Federation 


Serb Republic 


Musiim-Croat 


of the Serb ee 
Krajina army) 
in August. The 


Serbian president adopted the same posture later as 
the Bosnian Serbs retreated in the face of a Muslim- 
Croat offensive. Milosevics blockade of the Bosnian 
Serbs continued. In 1991 and 1992 he had spon- 
sored and manipulated the nationalistic drive of the 
Serbian diasporic communities in Bosnia and Croa- 
tia. Now, bent on lifting the sanctions for his own 
political purposes, Milosevic cold-bloodedly sacri- 
ficed his aggressive and tainted clients. 

On August 28, a shell exploded in Sarajevo’ main 
market, killing 38 people and wounding 85. It was 





the worst attack on the city in more than a year, and 
occurred only yards from where a similar blast had 
killed 68 people in February 1994. The question of 
who fired the shell was disputed by some observers, 
but in view of the extensive shelling of Sarajevo by 
Serb forces since 1994, it was not difficult to link it 
to the Serbs. Functioning under its new rules of 
engagement, NATO launched a carefully targeted 
bombing campaign against Bosnian Serb installa- 
tions. The damaging attack, which included destruc- 
tion of the Serb air defense and communications 
network, was designed to force compliance with the 
un’s demand that the Serbs pull back their artillery 
from Sarajevo. NATO’ broader purpose, however, was 
to force the Serbs to begin serious negotiations on a 
peace settle- 
ment along the 
lines specified 
by the interna- 
tional commu- 
nity. 
Though 
already reeling 
from the 
Croat-Muslim 
military suc- 
cesses earlier 
in the month, 
the Bosnian 
Serbs were ini- 
tially defiant. 
Holbrooke, 
who had been 
tirelessly shut- 
tling through- 
out the region 
in order to 
jump-start the 
peace talks, 
used the 
bombing cam- 
paign to maxi- 
mum diplomatic effect. His resolve to press the 
Serbs and end the war had been fortified by the 
overall change in the strategic equilibrium in Bosnia 
and also, on a more personal level, by the August 
19 accidental deaths of three American diplomats 
accompanying him on a shuttle visit to Sarajevo. 
On September 3, during a pause ın NATO bomb- 
ing designed to test Bosnian Serb assurances that 
the long siege of Sarajevo would finally be lifted, 
Holbrooke commented that the bombing had been 
carried out because “an outrageous, and unaccept- 
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able act had occurred.” He added that NATO action 
should have taken place back in 1991 or 1992. But 
as one of the chief architects of a more coercive 
approach, the imperious envoy could not resist 
pointing out that “there is an ancient theoretical 
debate about the interaction of the use of force and 
[diplomatic] negotiations. . .[The bombing] was 
done not entirely coincidentally just as the negoti- 
ations were reaching an intense phase. The 
response by the Serbs speaks for itself.” 

But Holbrooke would need to tighten the vise on 
the Serbs a bit more. On September 5, after Bosnian 
Serb General Mladic had failed to meet UN terms in 
pulling back his weapons from Sarajevo, NATO 
bombing, including the use of Tomahawk cruise 
missiles, resumed. While the bombing campaign 
continued in Bosnia, the foreign ministers of 
Yugoslavia, Croatia, and Bosnia met with Holbrooke 
in Geneva. All sides agreed to attend United States- 
sponsored peace talks on Bosnia. Moreover, the 
Bosnian government agreed for the first time that 
its state would include two entities, a Muslim-Croat 
unit and the Republika Srpska. The agreement also 
provided that both entities would be allowed “to 
establish parallel special relationships with neigh- 
boring countries, consistent with the sovereignty 
and territorial integrity of Bosnia.” 

Although the agreement clearly gave the Bosnian 
Serbs a semiautonomous status and a hope of some 
federative tie with Belgrade, it fell short of the inter- 
national recognition they sought. Milosevic was 
only able to obtain reluctant Bosnian Serb acquies- 
cence to the Geneva agreement because of a recent 
bargain he had struck on August 29 with the hard- 
pressed Republika Srpska leaders. 

Just before the bombing of the Bosnian Serbs by 
NATO, Milosevic had received written authorization 
from Karadzic, Mladic, and other Bosnian Serb lead- 
ers to head a joint Serbian negotiating team on 
Bosnian matters. The letter, which had also been 
presented to Holbrooke in Belgrade, had been given 
contractual sanctity by Serbian Orthodox Patriarch 
Pavle. In retrospect it seems clear that the NATO 
bombing of the Bosnian Serbs had proceeded 
despite the fact that Washington and Holbrooke 
had known since August 29 that Mladic and 
Karadzic were ready to hand over control of the 
peace negotiations to Milosevic. 

NATO bombing, Holbrooke's aggressive diplomacy, 
and Milosevic’ gifts at Balkan persuasion now con- 
verged to forge a breakthrough. It came on Septem- 
ber 13, at a bizarre meeting near Belgrade between 
Milosevic and Holbrooke. Believing, correctly, that 


Holbrooke could influence the Naro bombing cam- 
paign against the Bosnian Serbs, Milosevic pressed 
the American negotiator to cut a deal. In a surprise 
move during the meeting, Milosevic produced 
Bosnian Serb president Karadzic and Genera! Mladic, 
who had been waiting at a nearby villa. After 11 
hours of difficult discussions between the American 
side and the Serbs—in which Holbrooke cautiously 
refused to directly participate because of Karadzic’ 
and Mladic’ status as indicted war criminals—a deal 
was struck. In essence, the Bosnian Serbs agreed to 
pull back from Sarajevo, and the Americans let it be 
understood that NATO would stop its bombing. 
Having succeeded in Belgrade, Holbrooke went 
to Zagreb and pressured Croatia’s Franjo Tudjman 
and Bosnias President Alija Izetbegovic to halt their 
joint offensive in northern Bosnia. General exhaus- 
tion and a failure by all sides to achieve their respec- 
tive goals also added momentum for ending the 
war. On October 5, President Bill Clinton was able 
to announce that a cease-fire had been agreed to by 
all sides in Bosnia. Hostilities halted on October 12. 


DECISION AT DAYTON 

On November 1, a peace conference on Bosnia 
was convened at Wright-Patterson air force base in 
Dayton, Ohio. Present, along with delegations from 
the Contact Group countries, the Eu and the un, 
were the presidents of Serbia, Croatia, and Bosnia. 
The Serbian delegation included representatives of 
the Republika Srpska (but not Karadzic and 
Mladic), while the Bosnian Croats worked along- 
side representatives from Croatia and the Bosnian 
government. The conference, which lasted 21 days, 
was a tour de force of American diplomacy. The 
major Balkan players had already accepted the 
broad terms of a peace agreement before arriving at 
Dayton, but many details remained contentious. 

The negotiations at Dayton were marked by 
three distinct phases. The first, eight-day phase, 
focused on strengthening ties between the Bosnian 
Croats and Muslims in order to present the Serbs 
with a unified front. Building on considerable 
groundwork, the initial stage went smoothly. An 
apreement was reached for a remodeled Muslim- 
Croat federation that included the reunification of 
the divided city of Mostar. Three days were then 
devoted to resolving the Croat-Serb dispute over 
eastern Slavonia. This resulted in an agreement 
between Milosevic and Tudjman (which was not 
announced until after the conclusion of the Dayton 
negotiations} that Belgian and Russian troops 
would patrol eastern Slavonia for a one-year “tran- 
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Core ELEMENTS OF THE PEACE AGREEMENT ON BOSNIA AND HERZEGOVINA 


Military-Security Issues 


¢ A NATO-led Implementation Force (IFOR) will establish demilitarized zones of separation 


between the adversaries. 


¢ The IFOR commander can use force to implement the agreement, 


Territorial Provisions 


¢ A unified state, Bosnia and Herzegovina, will be established. It will consist of two entities: the 
Federation of Bosnia and Herzegovina (a Muslim-Croat unit) and the — Srpska. 


e The capital, Sarajevo, is a united city within the federation. 


` © The Muslim town of Gorazde will be linked to Sarajevo by a land corridor. 
e Control of the towri of Brcko, which i is held by the Serbs, will be decided by an arbitration 


panel after one year. 


Bosnia’s Constitutional Structure 


e A central government will have responsibility for foreign policy, foreign fale: monetary 


policy, citizenship, and immigration. 


> A three-person presidency will be established, composed of a Muslim, a Croat, and a Serb. The 
chair of the presidency will rotate among the three members (with a Muslim serving the first 


term). 


¢ A bicameral parliament, constitutional cour and central bank will be established. 


Civilian Transformation 


e Internationally supervised elections will be held in 1996. 
e An international police task force under UN auspices will monitor and train police. 


$ Nonmilitary activities and reconstruction = be coordinated through the European Union 


and national governments. 


Human Rights, Refugees, and War Crimes 


¢ Freedom of movement is guaranteed and refugees may return home (assisted by the UN High 


Commissioner for Human Rights). 


* No one charged with war crimes may participate in political life. 


e All sides agree to cooperate with the prosecution of war crimes. 


sitional phase” under the direction of a civilian 
authority. The last period of negotiations dealt with 
the vexing territorial and political issues that had 
prevented a peace settlement over the previous 
three and a half years. This stage also focused on 
bringing pressure to bear on the Bosnian Mus- 
lims—who had been steadily improving their posi- 
tion on the battlefield—to accept peace. 

The full agreement, initialed on November 21 
and signed in Paris on December 14, is a detailed 
document that includes 11 annexes and maps. Its 
major elements consist of arrangements for the 
establishment of military security and the separa- 


tion of the warring sides; the distribution of terri- 
tory between the Croat-Muslim federation and the 
Bosnian Serbs; the constitutional structure of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina; the civilian transformation and 
policing of the country; and procedures for address- 
ing human rights, refugees, minorities, and war 
crimes. 

The Dayton agreement codified a series of com- 
promises among the adversaries that left each of the 
parties partially dissatisfied. Serbia’s Milosevic 
appeared to be the most willing to offer conces- 
sions. Of course, he was not trading his own terri- 
tory, but that of the Bosnian Serbs. Concentrated 
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solely on having the economic sanctions against 
Serbia-Montenegro lifted, Milosevic served as an 
invaluable partner to Holbrooke in overcoming 
stumbling blocks. Thus it was Milosevic who broke 
the deadlock over a number of problems, such as 
the question of who would control Sarajevo (the 
predominantly Serb districts will be placed under 
the authority of the Muslim-Croat side); the link 
between Sarajevo and mainly Muslim Gorazde (a 
road to the town through Serb-held territory will be 
built); and the dispute, which nearly scuttled the 
talks, over Serb-held Brcko and the important Ser- 
bian corridor linking rump Yugoslavia to the heart 
of the Republika Srpska in northern Bosnia (the dis- 
pute will be decided by an arbitration panel after 
one year). Such concessions, especially the loss of 
sections of Sarajevo, infuriated the Bosnian Serbs, 
who were technically part of Milosevic’ delegation, 
and they initially refused to accept the agreement. 

Croatian President Tudjman also proved helpful 
in reaching compromises at crucial points in the 
negotiations. Tudjman's flexibility probably can be 
explained by the fact that he arrived in Dayton still 
flush from battlefield success in the Krajina (and his 
expectation of an imminent electoral victory back 
home). Thus, when it appeared that the talks might 
fail on the issue of territorial adjustments, Tudj- 
man—atter receiving a telephone call from Presi- 
dent Clinton—agreed to give up land that Croatian 
forces had recently seized in northern Bosnia. He 
also agreed to Serb control of some Croatian popu- 
lation areas along the Sava River, a concession that 
was strongly protested by Bosnian Croat leaders and 
Zagreb political activists. 

The agreements emphasis on building up the 
Muslim-Croat federation in Bosnia represents a set- 
back for Tudjman’s long-held aspirations of divid- 
ing Bosnia between Croatia and Serbia. Indeed, 
under the terms of the accord the expanded author- 
ity of the Muslim-Croat federation would lead to 
the dissolution of the Croatian-run Herzeg-Bosna 
parastate established in 1991. But Tudjman, who 
was politically dependent on his budding alliance 
with the United States, was willing to go along with 
territorial adjustments in Bosnia, and also a delay 
in the reintegration of eastern Slavonia. The Croa- 
tian president's remarks at the signing ceremony on 
December 14 revealed, however, that his jaundiced 
feelings about Bosnia’s Muslims were unchanged: 
“Although Bosnia and Herzegovina was positioned 
in the middle of Yugoslavia, it could not become its 
mainstay because it was largely afflicted by civiliza- 
tional differences. Communist ideas that tried to 


neutralize the Serbo-Croat national contrasts by 
declaring a specific Muslim religious population as 
a specific nationality have produced results that 
were opposite of the desired effect.” 

The Bosnian government gained considerably 
from the American backing it received at Dayton, 
and also from the willingness of Milosevic and Tudj- 
man to compromise. Bosnia and Herzegovina 
remained a single country with a relatively strong 
central governmental structure, and Sarajevo was 
to be reunited as its capital. The Serbs would lose 
some of the territory they had gained, a link with 
Gorazde would be established, and refugees and the 
displaced would be allowed free movement and the 
right to return to their towns and villages. However, 
for many Muslim political leaders it was a hollow 
political victory. Nothing could undo what their 
people had suffered during the war, and in the end, 
the country had been sharply divided into two enti- 
ties. Moreover, traditional Muslim areas, such as 
Srebrenica and Zepa, were to remain under Serb 
control. 

The principal victory for the Muslims and the 
Bosnian government was to have survived a battle 
with more powerful adversaries. Thus, at the ini- 
tialing ceremony in Dayton, President Izetbegovic 
bitterly observed that the agreement was an “unjust 
peace, but more just than a continuation of war,” 
leaving the strong impression that he had been bad- 
gered into accepting the accords. Milosevic, the self- 
styled peace broker, chose to give the Dayton 
settlement a different spin: “In a civil war like this 
one in Bosnia there are no winners and losers,” he 
remarked. On arriving at the Belgrade airport, he 
added that “a just peace for all the nations living in 
this region had been reached.” 

Just or unjust, there was an agreement. Critics 
contend that the accord legitimizes ethnic 
“apartheid,” and severs the country’s natural eco- 
nomic links. Defenders of the agreement suggest 
that formal partition would be worse, and that, 
finally, there is a chance for peace. Lord David 
Owen, the former British foreign secretary who 
spent a good deal of time trying to reach a Bosnian 
settlement on behalf of the European Union, has 
aptly observed that once the idea of maintaining the 
pre-April 1992 Bosnia was abandoned, one neces- 
sarily was left with “shades of partition.” 

Holbrooke vehemently resents any suggestion 
that the Dayton agreement amounts to partition. He 
is equally unwilling to see the agreement as some 
kind of “imposed peace.” After all, he claims, the 
parties had asked the United States for assistance in 
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resolving their difficulties, and they had all showed 
up in Ohio for the peace conference. But, consider- 
ing his own energetic and remarkable record in 
combining incentives for positive behavior with cal- 
ibrated coercion (the bombing, covert arms to the 
Croats and Muslims, international sanctions against 
Yugoslavia), Holbrooke’s protestation seem some- 
what disingenuous. Dayton has created a seg- 
mented state. The agreement was a triumph of 
realpolitik, something the exultant Holbrooke takes 
pleasure in reminding the Western Europeans and 
Russians. 


BEYOND DAYTON: 
THE PITFALLS OF IMPLEMENTATION 

As 1995 drew to a close there were certainly 
mixed feelings about what had been achieved at the 
peace conference. For many observers the accord 
reached at Dayton appeared to be a patchwork of 
compromises that would prove unworkable. But 
after years of carnage and atrocities and a series of 
failed peace proposals, the agreement represented 
an enormous step forward. Moreover, the letter and 
spirit of the plan involved an extensive commit- 
ment by the international community to rebuild 
Bosnia and attempt to transcend its deep divisions. 
Beyond the provisions for establishing an atmo- 
sphere of security through the presence of a 60,000- 
strong NATO Implementation Force (IFOR), 
nonmilitary international assistance will take many 
forms, including aid, investment, supervision of free 
elections, police training, and human rights 
enforcement. 

But the Bosnian environment remains rife with 
pitfalls and problems. In the short term the most 
important task was to get the organizational ele- 
ments envisaged by the Dayton accord into place 
(for example, the IFOR operation, international 
police), and to begin the process of economic 
reconstruction. Launching that process in winter 
did not make these tasks any easier. However, over 
the long term, the process of state-building in 
Bosnia faces three even more difficult and interre- 
lated challenges: preventing a resumption of fight- 
ing among the Bosnian protagonists; developing a 
viable political system; and resettling the thousands 
of people who were forced to leave their homes. 


Security and Armaments 

The relatively large and powerful multinational 
force in Bosnia will permit the implementation of 
the Dayton agreement’ military goals, such as estab- 
lishing demilitarized zones of separation and new 


boundaries between the former belligerents. The 
agreement's “silver bullet clause,” which permits the 
commander of IFoR to use whatever force is deemed 
appropriate to implement the agreement's provj- 
sions, should also ensure stability in Bosnia over the 
short term. This will probably be adequate to deal 
with any military challenges to IFor (for example, 
sporadic outbreaks of fighting, the threat posed by 
several thousand foreign mercenaries in Bosnia— 
who are required to leave Bosnia under the agree- 
ment—and rogue paramilitary elements). 

The more serious challenge to peace in Bosnia 
will arise after the departure of IFor’s substantial 
American military contingent, and then after the 
eventual withdrawal of other foreign troops. Amer- 
ican officials have said that United States troops will 
only stay in Bosnia for one year, and this position 
will certainly be reiterated as American foreign pol- 
icy and security debates intensify during the 1996 
presidential campaign. Thus, there is warranted 
concern that the armies of the Bosnian-Croat fed- 
eration and the Republika Srpska—forces that 
remain distinct and intact under the agreement— 
may resume fighting at some point in the post-1996 
period. Lurking behind this threat is the old danger 
that current or future leaders of Croatia and Serbia 
may, after a “decent interval,” again dream their old 
dreams about the partition of Bosnia. 

The Dayton agreement envisions two major 
developments to prevent the resumption of fight- 
ing. First, the creation of an “arms restraint regime,” 
whereby the Bosnian federation and Serb forces, 
and neighboring countries, enter into an agreement 
to downsize their militaries and seek peaceful reme- 
dies to disputes. Thus, the provisions of the Dayton 
accord foresee a build down of armed forces, but do 
not call for disarmament.! 

A second and potentially volatile dimension of 
the Dayton agreement strategy are plans to rapidly 
build up the forces of the Muslim-Croat federation 
to create a balance of power. Indeed, the very day 
the Dayton accord was initialed, the UN Security 
Council dropped embargo restrictions on the 
importation of weapons into Bosnia following a 90- 
day period. In Senate hearings held in early Decem- 
ber, Assistant Secretary of State Holbrooke claimed 
that Bosnian government leaders had been given 
assurances that they would have the arms necessary 
“to defend themselves adequately when IFOR 
leaves.” He also suggested that such a buildup of 
the federation’s military strength would be carried 
out along the lines of the “Croatian Model”; that is, 
not through the direct provision of arms to the 
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Bosnian government army and the presence of an 
American military training mission, but rather 
through arms supplies by way of third countries, 
and the arms-length use of retired United States 
military officers working on a contract basis. No 
transfer of heavy weapons would occur for six 
months, Holbrooke informed the Senate, but an 
assessment of needs was already under way. 

Holbrooke and the Clinton administration see 
the Bosnian government strength as part of a 
regional counterweight to Serbian military strength 
and perhaps also, to a lesser extent, as a way to 
allow the Muslims of Bosnia to avoid falling under 
Zagreb’s hegemony. Military parity may at times be 
the key to stability, but Washington's plan to spon- 
sor an arms buildup benefiting the Bosnian Mus- 
lims, and the potential arms race it may stimulate 
throughout the region, raises serious questions 
about the prospects for Balkan peace. Indeed, one 
is reminded of a phrase used by Secretary of 
Defense William Perry to describe the position of 
those advocating that the United States 
supply the Bosnian government with 
arms. Perry noted that such a course had 
been termed “lift and leave,” but that a 
more critical view might refer to it as “lift 
and pray.” 





An equally 
volatile problem “destructive” of some “vital interest.” Such 


is the role of 


government, and also the chance to be rotated into 
top political posts after a specified period of time, 
are quite positive. But such measures do not ensure 
that a spirit of cooperation or goodwill will prevail. 
For example, the Croats and Muslims, two of 
Bosnia’ three principal ethnoreligious groups, have 
equal representation, but are linked together in one 
entity, the federation. The Bosnian Serb contingent 
will find itself in a technical minority position in 
every major government institution. Genuine anx- 
iety over such potential hegemony was one of the 
major reasons the Bosnian Serbs refused to partici- 
pate in an independent Bosnian state in the spring 
of 1992. 

The Dayton-approved constitution encourages 
“consensus” and includes mechanisms for conflict 
mediation. A representative of any of the three 
“constituent peoples” in the three-person presi- 
dency (one Croat, one “Bosniac,” [that is, Bosnian 
Muslim] and one Serb) can, however, exercise a 
veto should that member (supported by at least 
two-thirds of the legislative delegates from 
the same ethnic group in assemblies at the 
entity level) perceive a decision as being 


a “vital interest” veto provision may also 
be exercised in the parliament, but would 


refugees and the be harder to sustain than in the presi- 


Political Development and Elections 


ical system for a united Bosnia and Herze- 
govina is as daunting a challenge as 
securing a peaceful environment. Annex 4 of the 
Dayton accord provides a “Constitution of Bosnia 
Herzegovina” that is dedicated to “peace, justice, 
tolerance, and reconciliation.” Regrettably, during 
the first part of 1996 only the first of these four 
goals had been realized, albeit temporarily. 
Developing a democratic political and legal cul- 
ture supportive of the rule of law and minority 
rights and also conducive to the cooperation of for- 
mer political enemies from different ethnic groups 
will naturally require a long period of time. Thus, 
constitutional provisions giving members of each 
of Bosnias three major ethnic groups equal repre- 
sentation in most of the formal structures of the 


1A December 18, 1995, conference in Germany addressed 
the arms control aspects of the accord, but progress was 
slowed by continuing disagreement between Yugoslavia and 
Croatia over territory on the Adriatic coast, a dispute that 
has also prevented the mutual recognition of these two 
countries as envisaged by the agreement (Yugoslavia and 
Bosnia have recognized each other). 


displaced in 
Fashioning a workable, pluralistic polit- gfectora/ politics. 





dency. 

As might be imagined, the operation of 
such cumbersome constitutional provi- 
sions will depend on the people and par- 
ties serving in the political system. The elections 
that are tentatively scheduled to be held in early fall 
1996 under the supervision of the Organization for 
Security and Cooperation in Europe (oscE) are 
therefore extremely important. The limited experi- 
ence Bosnia has had with relatively free multiparty 
elections (in the 1920s, the end of the 1930s, and 
1990) is not very edifying and has generally 
resulted in the victory of party organizations that 
are ethnically based. Should this happen again in 
1996, the result would tend to perpetuate the situ- 
ation that existed after the 1990 election, with rep- 
resentatives of the predominantly Muslim Party of 
Democratic Action and the Croatian Democratic 
Union (a branch of Tudjman’s ruling party in Croa- 
tia), cooperating against the Serbian Democratic 
Party, which has dominated politics in the Repub- 
lika Srpska. 

The Dayton agreement will prevent the current 
head of the Serbian Democratic Party (Karadzic) 
and the head of the Bosnian Serb army (Mladic) 
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from playing a formal role in the election because 
of their indictment as war criminals, but many 
hard-line members of the party have a good chance 
at achieving electoral success. Nationalistic mem- 
bers of the Muslim Party of Democratic Action and 
the Croatian Democratic Union may also win office. 
Indeed, the system of regionally based direct elec- 
tions makes it extremely likely that the dominant 
ethnically based parties will remain in power. 
Smaller opposition parties exist, but they are 
extremely weak and have little support. Most co- 
signatories of the Dayton accord are hoping that the 
elections will result in the victory of moderate polit- 
ical activists, but in early 1996 the chances that 
such hopes will be realized remain remote. More- 
over, no matter which personalities and dominant 
policy orientations emerge after the 1996 election, 
the real test for Bosnia’s constitutional and political 
stability will only come after 1For'’s withdrawal. 


Repatriation and Political Stability 

Threats from renewed fighting and nationalist 
politicians aside, addressing the humanitarian dis- 
aster caused by the Bosnian war is perhaps the most 
difficult and potentially disruptive peacetime chal- 
lenge. The scale of the humanitarian problem is 
immense. When the Dayton accord was signed in 
November 1995, the uN High Commissioner for 
Refugees (UNHCR) was providing assistance to 2.7 
million people inside Bosnia. An estimated 700,000 
refugees from Bosnia are also believed to be in 
neighboring Balkan countries and elsewhere in 
Europe. 

Under the Dayton agreement, the UNHCR is to 
repatriate refugees and assist displaced people. It is 
impossible to estimate how many of those individ- 
uals may wish to return to their homes, but it will 
undoubtedly be a large number. The greatest prob- 
lems will arise when those who were victimized 
during the war try to return to regions where their 
victimizers remain associated with the military and 
political authorities. The Dayton agreement has 
established special civilian mechanisms to adjudi- 
cate difficulties that are expected to arise with 
respect to repatnation. But dealing with the move- 
ment and claims of the displaced and refugees can- 
not strictly be handled by civilian authorities. 

Conflicts over the return of property that has 


been seized, evictions, questions of compensation, 


and other obstacles to repatriation may spawn vio- 
lence and various police security issues in the fed- 
eration and the Serb Republic. Indeed, the first 
indications of such problems became visible in early 
1996 and will likely become far more important 
once the new boundaries of the two entities are 
secured by IFOR. After IFOR’s departure (or even a 
partial withdrawal of that force), there is a danger 
that problems associated with returning individu- 
als may become a major source of sociopolitical 
unrest. An equally volatile problem is the role of 
refugees and the displaced in electoral politics. 
Under the provisions of the Dayton agreement, 
such individuals will have the right to vote in 1996. 
Although it is possible that a portion of the repatri- 
ated population will shun participation in political 
life, many others may have become radicalized as a 
result of their wartime ordeals. 


REASON FOR SKEPTICISM 

How the issue of repatriation, as well as a num- 
ber of other difficult problems such as personal 
security, family reunification, freedom of move- 
ment, minority rights, treatment of war crimes, and 
rebuilding the economy are resolved will have a 
crucial impact on whether Bosnia can become a 
pluralistic state. In view of Bosnia’s modern history, 
its recent past, and the behavior of most of its cur- 
rent leaders, there is little reason for optimism. The 
continued hegemony of illiberal political forces in 
both Belgrade and Zagreb may also seriously jeop- 
ardize Bosnia’s democratic prospects. For example, 
Milosevic may have given up on his original vision 
of a “Greater Serbia,” but he has not abandoned 
hopes of controlling a reduced Bosnian Serb 
“entity.” 

The Dayton agreement is an enormous accom- 
plishment, and the challenges of peace enforce- 
ment, reconstruction, and civilian transformation 
will help to redefine and invigorate important post- 
cold war institutions such as NATO and OSCE. 
Though a risky venture, the Bosnia peace mission 
may also be of immense help to Bill Clinton dur- 
ing the 1996 election campaign. But the prospect 
for the survival of a unified democratic state in 
Bosnia and Herzegovina over the long haul is still 
highly problematic. Indeed, without the presence 
of IFOR, any hope of achieving a sustainable peace 
is doubtful. = 
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Macedonia: 
Balkan Miracle or Balkan Disaster? 


DUNCAN M. PERRY 


\ — in the Balkans is hardly new. Brig- 
andage, lawlessness, revolutions, two world 
wars, and civil war have afflicted the region 
in their turns. The nineteenth century witnessed 
the violent birth of Balkan nationalism, then nation 
states—tfirst Greece, then Serbia, Romania, Bulgaria, 
and Albania. But it was only in the mid-twentieth 
century that a Macedonian nation was officially 
established, and the creation of a modern Macedo- 
nian state waited until the last decade of this cen- 
tury. Today Macedonia is an internationally 
recognized country; it is, at the same time, a geo- 
graphical and historical concept. 


FROM THE FRAGMENTS OF EMPIRE 

With the accession of Philip II to the throne of 
Macedon in 357 B.c., he and his even more famous 
son, Alexander the Great, turned a chaotic region, 
backward by the standards of the day and on the 
periphery of the Hellenic world, into a world 
power. The core of this enterprise lay within what 
is now northern Greece and the Republic of Mace- 
donia. With the death of Alexander in 323 B.c., the 
empire, which by then extended from the Indus 
River to the Adriatic'Sea, became fair game for 
invaders. In the sixth century Slavs settled in Mace- 
donia. In time the region became part of the Bul- 
garian and Serbian medieval empires, and in the 
fourteenth century, part of the Ottoman Empire, 
which retained control of geographic Macedonia 
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into the twentieth century. 

Virtually no two scholars agree on the precise 
borders of geographic Macedonia. In general out- 
line, it encompasses the lands that lie between the 
Sar and Osogov Mountains in the north, the Rila 
Mountains and Mesta (in Macedonian) or Nestos 
(in Greek) River in the east, the Bistrica (in Mace- 
donian) or Aliakmon (in Greek) River, the Aegean 
Sea, and the Pindus Mountains in the south, and 
the Albanian highlands in the west. By the nine- 
teenth century, when Balkan nationalism was 
blooming elsewhere in the region, geographic 
Macedonia fell within the Ottoman vilayets or 
provinces of Manastir, Kosova, and Salonika. The 
people living there were mixed ethnically and 
included Slavs, Albanians, Turks, Greeks, Roma, 
and Vlachs. 

National consciousness among these peoples had 
not taken form, and while each recognized social, 
cultural, and linguistic differences, it was generally 
religion that was the defining attribute. Nationalists 
in Bulgaria, Greece, and Serbia all claimed at least 
some of this territory, arguing that the people living 
there were predominantly of their own respective 
ethnos. By the late nineteenth century, each group 
had established churches and schools in Macedo- 
nia as a means of advancing national agendas and 
collecting “souls.” Among the claimants, Bulgaria 
had the most valid title when measured historically, 
culturally, and linguistically. However, Greece and 
Serbia eventually received the largest segments of 
Ottoman Macedonia while Bulgaria came in a dis- 
tant third, punishment for the poor judgment its 
leaders had exercised in the Balkan Wars of 1912- 
1913. Nevertheless, Bulgarian irredentist yearnings 
for Macedonia burned bright and Bulgaria occupied 
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what was later to become the Republic of Macedo- 
nia three times in the twentieth century, forced each 
time to relinquish the territory after defeat in war. 

An abortive uprising in 1903 launched by the 
Internal Macedonian Revolutionary Organization 
(vMRO) failed to create an autonomous Macedonia 
within the Ottoman Empire. Ottoman control 
ended only with the signing of the Treaty of 
Bucharest, which concluded the Balkan Wars. What 
was to become Yugoslav Macedonia was made 
Southern Serbia. Belgrade suppressed the incipient 
Macedonian national consciousness as the govern- 
ment sought to Serbianize the population. 

At the end of World War II, six republics were 
created within this second Yugoslavia; the south- 
ernmost was Macedonia. With the advent of repub- 
lican status, Macedonian national consciousness 
was allowed to develop unimpeded. Today, some 
two and one-half generations later, the Macedonian 
nation has firmly taken root. Neighboring Bulgaria 
and Greece have continued to deny the existence of 
a Macedonian nationality, while Serbia, as a mem- 
ber of federal Yugoslavia, recognized it 50 years ago. 

Postwar Yugoslavia was very much a centralized 
state in the early years following the war. Marshall 
Josip Broz Tito aimed to create a state wherein 
Yugoslavism won out over narrow ethnic identifi- 
cation. The Yugoslav leader sought to build a mul- 
tiethnic socialist state on the principles of 
“Brotherhood and Unity.” In the 1960s simmering 
ethnic problems were ignored as Yugoslavia opened 
itself increasingly to the West; it seemed as though 
Yugoslavism might succeed. Tito’s vision, however, 
began to crumble even before his death in 1980. 

In 1974 a more pluralistic and decentralized 
administration was enshrined ın a new constitution. 
By now the Yugoslav idea was dying and national- 
ism was on the rise as each republic and the two 
autonomous Serbian republic provinces of Vojvod- 
ina and Kosovo pursued policies that in effect 
usurped federal authority. Following Tito’s death, 
decentralization continued. The economy, which 
had been bullish in the 1950s, began a descent that 
became precipitous by the 1980s. The last gasp of 
Yugoslavia occurred under the prime ministership 
of Ante Markovic, a reform communist who sought 
to strengthen the weak central government and 
reinvigorate the state’s economy. Applauded outside 
Yugoslavia, he was highly unpopular at home and 
was brought down by republican unwillingness to 
cooperate and reform. The communist party col- 
lapsed in 1990. Xenophobic nationalism, piloted in 
Serbia by President Slobodan Milosevic and in 


Croatia by President Franjo Tudjman, led to the 
onset of the wars of Yugoslav succession ın 1991. 
Fearing it might otherwise be drawn into these 
wars, Macedonia opted to leave the federation in 
1991 and go it alone. 


NEITHER GREATER SERBIA. . . 

When the people of Macedonia chose indepen- 
dence in 1991, the issues were clear. Serbia was 
making ominous pronouncements concerning the 
acquisition of Macedonia as part of its attempt to 
resurrect pre-World War II Greater Serbia (which 
included Macedonia). Serbian nationalists exacer- 
bated Macedonian fears by dubbing the Macedo- 
nians an “artificial nation” whose territory Serbia 
would acquire if Yugoslavia fragmented. Serbian 
leader Slobodan Milosevic promoted this position, 
while Macedonian President Kiro Gligorov, along 
with Bosnian President Ilija Izetbegovic, fought to 
preserve a Yugoslav federation. Gligorov, elected in 
January 1991 as Macedonia’s first president, favored 
a sovereign Macedonia that would “participate in 
the Yugoslav community.” But this was not to be. In 
mid-1991 the Serbian-Slovenian conflict broke out, 
followed by the Serbian-Croatian War. These events 
convinced Macedonian leaders that whatever future 
their small country might have, its chances were 
better as an independent state than as a member of 
a rogue Yugoslavia. In September 1991, the people 
of Macedonia voted for independence. 

The Internal Macedonian Revolutionary Organi- 
zation—Democratic Party for Macedonian National 
Unity (VMRO-DPMNE) had strenuously opposed inte- 
gration with any new Yugoslav entity and carried 
the day. By 1992, Macedonia’ citizenry had elected 
a multiethnic government and met the European 
Community's requirements for recognition as a new 
state. Greece, however, blocked Ec recognition, set- 
ting off a chain of events from which it will take 
many years for Macedonia to fully recover. 

Macedonia’s departure from the Yugoslav feder- 
ation in the fall of 1991 was a risky affair. Belgrade 
chose not to forcibly contest the decision and the 
Yugoslav National Army marched out of Macedonia 
the next spring without violence—but with virtu- 
ally all the country’s heavy weaponry. Milosevic evi- 
dently expected to return after events elsewhere 
calmed down. In the meantime, Macedonia’s 
12,000-man army was bereft of defenses—a move 
making a possible return by force quite easy—but 
the land had escaped becoming a bloody battle- 
ground. Macedonia is now symbolically protected 
by a small un observation force of about 1,000 sol- 


diers, including a contingent of 550 Americans, a 
significant deterrent to Serbian aggression. 

Why the rump Yugoslavia withdrew its army 
from Macedonia is a complicated issue. At the time, 
‘Serbia was heavily involved in Bosnia and Croatia: 
opening a third, noncontiguous front could well 
have over-extended the army. Moreover, Macedonia 
was quite sympathetic to Serbia historically. The 
animosities that characterized Serbian-Croatian, 
Serbian-Bosnian, and Serbian-Slovenian relations 
did not apply to Macedonia. Some 62 percent of 
Macedonia’s trade had been with Serbia before the 
UN imposed a blockade against the rump 
Yugoslavia. After the current travails have passed, 
Macedonia will again no doubt be one of Serbia’s 
major trading partners. 

Since Macedonia would again be Serbia's trading 
partner, there was no need for Serbia to alienate 
world opinion further, or set up a potential back- 
lash from Macedonians by the use of 
force. Besides, ethnic Macedonians 
would be Serbia’s natural ally should 
trouble flare in Serbia’s predominantly 
Albanian Kosovo province. Even so, 
Macedonian leaders were anxious about 
Serbian intentions. Serbian troops exac- 
erbated this concern when they occupied 
a narrow strip of Macedonian territory in 
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declarations of independence. 

Greece's position, on which it would not yield 
even in the face of international approbation, was 
that Macedonia had no right to the name “Macedo- 
nia,” which Greeks regarded as their exclusive 
birthright. Moreover, the Macedonian constitution 
led many Greeks to believe the Skopje was itching 
to take Aegean Macedonia from Greece. Finally, the 
flag that Macedonia introduced with independence 
was a direct provocation of Greece, for it bore the 
image of the star of Vergina, an emblem of the 
empire of Philip II and yet another not-so-subtle 
claim on Aegean Macedonia. 

Greece dealt with these problems by imposing a 
blockade in 1992. The blockade was lifted in Octo- 
ber 1995 as a result of a compromise worked out by 
United States Assistant Secretary of State Richard 
Holbrooke under which Macedonia changed its flag 
and offered pledges to respect the territorial bound- 
aries of its neighbors. The name issue 
remains unresolved, and the Greek gov- 
ernment continues officially to hold the 
view that the neighbor to the north 
should not use the word Macedonia in its 
name. The issue, political rhetoric 
notwithstanding, is likely to wither away 
over time. 


1994 in an apparent demonstration of | psychological .. .NOR GREATER ALBANIA 
who possessed the superior force and dam age of the Macedonia is a multiethnic state with 
how vulnerable Macedonia remains. 1990s a population of more than 2 million peo- 


+ » NOR ANCIENT GREECE 

Macedonia’ relations with Greece have 
been rocky since World War II. In a 1944 declara- 
tion establishing the future Yugoslav Federal 
Republic of Macedonia, Macedonian leaders sought 
to create a state that included all ethnic Macedo- 
nians. Greece was understandably put off by such 
pronouncements since there was a Macedonian 
minority in northern Greece. Ultimately, most 
members of this group fled Greece by the end of the 
Greek civil war. 

Relations between Greece and Yugoslavia were 
eventually smoothed out, and although Macedonia 
remained a sore spot both sides elected not to 
address the dispute in the interest of amity. Tito’s 
death in 1980 and the election of Andreas Papan- 
dreou to the presidency of Greece in 1982 changed 
this. Relations soured as both sides traded accusa- 
tions about the alleged irredentist aspirations of the 
other. The problems abated for a time, but reap- 

peared with a vengeance in 1991 with Macedonia’s 





ple, according to the 1994 census. Some 
67 percent of the population is ethnic 
Macedonian, 23 percent are ethnic Alba- 
nian, 4 percent are Turkish, 2 percent are Roma 
while another 2 percent are Serb, with the remain- 
ing population made up of Vlachs, Muslims (also 
known as Torbeshi), Bulgarians, Croatians, and a 
smattering of others. Since the advent of Macedo- 
nian independence, Albanian leaders have argued 
that the Albanian population of Macedonia is 
higher than reported officially. Albanians largely 
boycotted the first census in 1991, claiming its 
administration had inherent biases against Albani- 
ans. They generally participated in the second, but 
protested at its conclusion that the Albanian popu- 
lation in Macedonia is actually about 33 percent. 
Albanian leaders have called for the recognition 
of Albanians as a constituent, or founding, nation 
within Macedonia. They propose that both Mace- 
donian and Albanian should be official languages 
and that Albanians should have the right to fly the 
Albanian flag alongside the Macedonian. Albanian 
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leaders further demand representation ın all facets 
of the state, including education, in proportion to 
the number of Albanians in Macedonia. Soon after 
the founding of the Republic of Macedonia, Alba- 
nian nationalists, dissatisfied with what they saw as 
weak government efforts to meet Albanian 
demands, proclaimed a separatist “Ilirida Republic” 
in southwestern Macedonia. 

Antagonism between the two largest ethnic 
groups in Macedonia predate independence. Dur- 
ing the Ottoman period, when Albanian (and Turk- 
ish) lords and brigands ruled Macedonia after the 
Ottoman administrative system had broken down, 
it was the Slavic peasantry—that is, the majority of 
the population—that suffered most. Following 
World War I, all ethnic groups in Macedonia coex- 
isted, with predominantly Muslim Albanians and 
Orthodox Christian Macedonians living in separate 
societies. During World War II the Albanian sector 
of Macedonia, along with the Serbian province of 
Kosovo and Albania proper, came under Italian 
administration. It was the first time nationally con- 
scious Albanians had lived together in one state, 
and after the war most were reluctant to see this 
greater Albania die. However, the new Yugoslav 
government that emerged after the war recognized 
that the Albanians were more easily controlled if 
they were divided. 

In the Federal Republic of Yugoslavia, Albanians 
and Turks in Macedonia experienced discrimina- 
tion. As a result many Turks emigrated to Turkey in 
the 1950s. Interethnic relations remained strained, 
though greater minority rights were accorded over 
time. In 1968 Albanians in Kosovo and their Mace- 
donian Albanian cousins demanded the creation of 
a seventh republic to combine the region of Kosovo 
with that of the Albanian-populated sections of 
Macedonia. This idea was rejected because it was 
viewed as the first step toward an eventual greater 
Albanian state. 

Albanian supporters of this view persisted in 
Macedonia, and Albanians have recently advanced 
notions such as creating a federative state made up 
of Albanian and Macedonian autonomous 
provinces. Although Albanian leaders say they wish 
to remain within a Macedonian state, most Mace- 
donians believe this is merely political rhetoric and 
that a “Greater Albania” is the end goal. 

Independent Macedonia has tried to address 
some Albanian concerns by, for example, integrat- 
ing Albanian ministers into the country’s coalition 
governments and by implementing educational 
reform. It is unlikely, however, that any majority 


Macedonian government will agree to making Alba- 
nians a constituent people of the republic. Mace- 
donian fears of Albanian secession run deep and 
wide. To Albanians, the government's failure to 
deliver more on their demands is proof that Alba- 
nians are not regarded as equals, a conviction that 
has caused the rise of radical factions among the 
Albanian political elite. Thus, extremist positions 
on both sides threaten the well-being of the young 
State. 


AN ECONOMY UNDER STRESS 

Economically, Macedonia is a poor country, 
where light industry, tourism and agriculture are the 
chief industries and where full transformation to a 
free market has yet to occur. Since declaring inde- 
pendence in 1991, it has suffered two trade embar- 
goes by Greece that have wrought severe economic 
damage. Macedonia’s enforcement of UN sanctions 
against Serbia has also been extremely costly. The 
combination has caused major disruptions to the 
economy and a major deformation of the state’s 
development. 

Although Skopje has, since independence, devel- 
oped stronger ties with Albania, Bulgaria, and 
Turkey in an effort to compensate for lost trade, the 
deficit has not been erased. And while the creation 
of a central Balkan trade corridor from the Albanian 
coast to Turkey may help, it is no substitute for 
Macedonia’s old trading partners. The Greek trade 
blockade cost Macedonia, according to government 
estimates, some $40 million per month. Skopje’s 
enforcement of UN sanctions against Serbia was said 
to have cost another $1.9 billion per year, accord- 
ing to Macedonian officials. Greece and Serbia had 
been Macedonia’s most important trading partners 
when it was still a republic within the Yugoslav fed- 
eration. The loss of these markets for three years 
drove Macedonia to sanction-busting and fostered 
the growth of a black market economy. 

The past five years have been economically 
harsh; unemployment in August 1995 was set at 
222,804 people and the number is expected to con- 
tinue to increase—although here unemployment is 
both a sign that restructuring is under way and that 
the economy is depressed. Some of Macedonia’s 
400,000 employed workers do not receive regular 
pay. For the approximately 200,000 retirees, pen- 
sions are declining steadily in terms of buying 
power. Less state money has been budgeted to 
social services and health care is deteriorating, 
except in private clinics that are generally beyond 
the means of average pensioners and other citizens. 


The Macedonian parliament passed privatization 
legislation on June 14, 1993, in an attempt to stim- 
ulate the growth of entrepreneurship and to sell off 
state-owned facilities. Although the minister of 
finance, Jane Miljovski, described the program as a 
systematic effort intended to make the economy 
competitive, the facts indicate that privatization is 
incomplete and has been ineffective in stimulating 
growth. Some 50 percent of the Macedonian econ- 
omy’s “total assets” are earmarked for privatization, 
but only between 10 percent and 15 percent of all 
formerly state-owned enterprises were privatized by 
mid-1995. 

Allegations of corruption dog the privatization 
program, and allegations of tax evasion and protec- 
tion rackets abound. There is a conspiracy of silence 
regarding what some observers argue is rampant 
and growing corruption, mafias that control seg- 
ments of the economy, and special deals between 
ministers and private citizens. The public is out- 
raged and its confidence in the government is low. 

How could this happen? Macedonia received 
negligible aid from Western institutions during the 
Greek embargo even as it enforced (however hap- 
hazardly) the un-blockade against Serbia. Macedo- 
nia thus faced a potentially ruinous economic 
situation. Into the vacuum came profiteers who 
operated the black market, an essential source if 
shelves were to be stocked and consumer needs 
met. Stores were supplied, few goods or food stuffs 
were scarce, and housing starts were ubiquitous, 
especially in the Albanian areas. 

Although there is little data, it appears that crim- 
inal groups, some of them believed to be associated 
with political parties, divided the economic terri- 
tory to meet consumer demands. In effect, mafias 
proliferated and kept the people supplied. This con- 
tributed to internal stability by keeping the popu- 
lation fed; at the same time, the government winked 
at (and some members may have participated in) 
such activities. Last July, however, President Glig- 
orov acted to curb corruption in order to reposition 
the state on the democratic track. He fired 14 high 
officials, including 4 deputy ministers. 

The economy has received several injections of 
funds. On May 17, 1995, the World Bank approved 
a loan of $99 million to reconstruct the financial 
sector. The next month Japan granted Macedonia 
approximately $5 million to aid economic and 
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political transformation. Switzerland gave about $1 
million. Other loans are likely to come, now that 
Macedonia has been admitted to the family of 
European states. Manifestations of this include 
Macedonia’s admission to the European Union’s 
PHARE Eastern European economic assistance pro- 
gram in the fall of 1995 and its inclusion in NATO’ 
Partnership for Peace program in November. Mean- 
while, the Greek embargo and uN sanctions against 
Serbia were lifted in the fall of 1995, and the results, 
albeit not all favorable, are being felt in Macedonia. 


A NATION OF SURVIVORS 

President Gligorov, a former communist func- 
tionary in the Yugoslav bureaucracy, managed to 
weld this country together at the start of the 1990s. 
Although he spent his professional life in Belgrade 
and was not a well-known figure in Macedonia, he 
rose to the occasion. Gligorov has been the person- 
ification of the Macedonian state. He has been able 
to mediate problems and insure interethnic peace. 
He is respected, if not liked, by all sides. On Octo- 
ber 3, 1995, unidentified assassins—probably ultra- 
nationalists, perhaps with significant connections 
in Macedonian communities abroad and opposed 
to the Greek-Macedonian accord—blew up his car 
but failed to kill him. He has lost the use of his right 
eye and may be forced to step down from office, 
leaving the political scene in disarray since there is 
no one of his stature in the wings. 

Still, Macedonia has survived the Yugowars, 
severe economic deprivation, and internal stress. It 
is a country of pragmatists and survivors. While its 
future is by no means certain, Macedonia will per- 
severe. No neighboring country relishes the idea of 
a Macedonian breakup, since this could lead to 
another round of Balkan land grabbing, but this 
time involving countries outside the former 
Yugoslavia. | 

It will, however, take Macedonia a long time to 
recover from the economic and psychological dam- 
age of the 1990s. Growing ethnic polarization and 
corruption stand in the way of further democrati- 
zation and the creation of a market economy. 
Should ethnic Macedonians or ethnic Albanians 
pull the nationalist trigger, civil war could result. 
Without economic reform and the introduction of 
democratization in earnest, Macedonia will hobble 
along as a third world enterprise at best. E 
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tion as the laggard of Eastern Europe. As the 

other countries in the region hurried ahead 
with economic and political reforms, Romania 
seemed stuck in a gray zone of stagnancy and irres- 
olution. For many in the West, the chilling icons of 
Romania’ initial postcommunist year—alDs babies 
in nightmarish orphanages and marauding min- 
ers—remained frozen in place even as the country 
started to change. In the past year or two, however, 
a more positive image of Romania has begun to 
reach the West, due in part to the Romanian gov- 
ernment’s concerted public relations campaign. The 
theme of this new campaign is that after a slow 
start, Romania is now on the path to democracy, 
capitalism, and integration with the West, with 
membership in the European Union and NATO the 
institutional goals of this course. 

The recent upturn in Romania’s economic per- 
formance is an important part of this new image. A 
major macroeconomic stabilization program 
launched in late 1993 has been a success. Annual 
inflation dropped from 256 percent in 1993 to 
approximately 30 percent in 1995. The punishing 
economic contraction of the early 1990s has bot- 
tomed out and growth has begun, with Gpr increas- 
ing 1.3 percent in 1993, 3.9 percent in 1994, and 
approximately 5 percent in 1995. Thousands of 
new businesses, primarily in the badly neglected 
service sector, have been opened. Agricultural land 
has been almost entirely privatized. A new mass pri- 
vatization program, initiated in mid-1995, will 
result in the sale of almost half of Romania’s 8,000 
state-owned companies. A stock market was 
opened in Bucharest late last year. In cities through- 
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out the country the signs of economic opening and 
growth are evident, from recently opened stores to 
new cars filling Bucharest's once nearly empty 
streets. 

The political side of the new image is similar: 
after a shaky early period, postcommunist Romania 
has undergone a political transformation that, 
although slow and unsteady, has resulted in signif- 
icant democratization. Romania now has the basic 
elements of a working democracy—a democratic 
constitution, diverse political parties competing 
freely in periodic elections, and general respect for 
political and civil rights. Independent labor unions 
operate throughout the country. The media are var- 
ied and active: private television stations have been 
established in most urban centers; a wide array of 
radio stations, many privately owned, broadcast 
diverse news and entertainment shows; and news- 
papers and magazines representing the full politi- 
cal spectrum publish daily and weekly. 
Nongovernmental organizations have sprung up, 
not only in Bucharest but in many provincial cities. 
These NGOs are active in the social services—espe- 
cially health, education, and welfare—and in civil- 
political issues such as human rights, elections, and 
the environment. 

Romania's president, Ion Iliescu, who has led the 
country since the fall of Nicolae Ceausescu in 
December 1989, has worked hard to promote this 
positive image of Romania in his frequent diplo- 
matic journeys to Western capitals. And the new 
image has gained some currency in the West, both 
because the overall situation in Romania is clearly 
better than before and because the leaders of the 
United States and Western Europe are eager to find 
good news in a region still full of uncertainty. Pres- 
ident Iliescu’s case has been helped by the return to 
power of former communists in other countries in 
the region. The dominant presence of former com- 
munists in the Romanian government no longer 


seems anachronistic or ominous, although Roma- 
nia remains the only: Eastern European country 
(other than Serbia perhaps) in which there has not 
been a sharp break between the power structures of 
the past and those of the present. And compared to 
the uncertain state of political and economic reform 
in some countries of the region, Romania’ progress 
no longer looks abnormally slow or uneven. 

This new version of Romanian reality is appeal- 
ing and to some extent valid. The true picture is far 
more complex, however, and in some substantial 
ways, much more negative. Romania’s economic 
and political problems are not merely the superfi- 
cial side effects of a complex societal transition: 
they are systemic shortcomings that pose significant 
obstacles to further reform. 


STABILIZATION BUT NOT REFORM 

Romanias ongoing macroeconomic stabilization 
program has indeed been a success, and the econ- 
omy is beginning to undergo a process 
of self-renovation. But macroeconomic 
stabilization represents only part of the 
economic challenge facing the country. 
Substantial restructuring is still required, 
including the closing of highly ineffi- 
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economic reform program—as distinguished from 
the more narrow stabilization program designed by 
the autonomous central bank—has been poorly 
designed and haphazardly implemented. 

After six years, for example, the government has 
yet to carry out effective banking reform, thus lim- 
iting the credit available to private businesses. Draft 
legislation for a bank privatization program is seem- 
ingly lost in parliament. After much delay, a 
bankruptcy law was finally enacted in mid-1995, 
but the law has few teeth and is unlikely to do 
much to move the restructuring process forward. 
Much of the agricultural land has been privatized, 
but in small, commercially unsustainable plots. 

In short, although the economy is improving, 
more reforms are needed. Credit for the country’s 
economic growth should go as much to the Roma- 
nian people as to the government: for their willing- 
ness to tolerate the economy’s free fall in the early 
1990s and for the entrepreneurial drive they have 
shown in recent years. It is the expan- 
sion of thousands of small, private busi- 
nesses, most thriving in spite of rather 
than as a result of the government’ poli- 
cies and practices, that is moving the 
economy forward. 
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rapid efficiency gains in small and 
medium-sized companies. Whether the felicitous 
combination of relatively low inflation and solid 
growth can be maintained over the long-term with- 
out the rationalization of fiscal and monetary poli- 
cies remains uncertain. A growing trade imbalance, 
caused by the continued rapid growth of imports 
and a leveling off of export gains, is already exert- 
ing pressure on the stabilization program, leading 
to a sharp decline in the value of the Romanian leu 
against the dollar in late 1995. 

Foreign investment in Romania is still low rela- 
tive to most other countries in Eastern Europe. This 
low level is an economic shortcoming in itself, since 
foreign investment is necessary for the restructur- 
ing process. But it is also a reflection of the dis- 
turbingly high levels of government corruption, 
disorganization, and red tape that plague business 
life in Romania and put off foreign investors. And 
it highlights the fact that the government’ overall 


the messages of Western wealth and 
consumerism in the Romanian media. Serious eco- 
nomic fears also haunt many Romanians, especially 
the fear of rapidly rising prices and the specter of 
increased unemployment. 


DEMOCRATIC DEFICITS 


Although the basic forms of a democratic system 
are in place in Romania, significant democratic 
deficits exist. Critics have focused on specific, high- 
visibility issues that raise questions about President 
Iliescu’ democratic intentions. During the past year, 
for example, these issues have included: govern- 
ment insistence on maintaining a dominant influ- 
ence in the State Audiovisual Council, which 
oversees the state television stations; government- 
proposed legislation that would criminally sanction 
journalists for insult or slander of public officials; 
and the formal coalition (now partially disrupted) 
between Iliescu’s Party of Social Democracy in 
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Romania and the three nationalist parties in the par- 
liament, the Greater Romania Party, the Socialist 
Labor Party, and the Party of Romanian National 
Unity. 

These issues are important and signal the incon- 
sistency of Iliescu’s adherence to democratic norms. 
But they do not get at the deeper, more structural 
elements of Romania’s democratic deficit, such as 
the incomplete transformation of the Romanian 
state, the poor performance of the government, the 
nondemocratic evolution of Iliescu’s party, and the 
weak development of the opposition parties. 

During the more than 40 years of communist 
rule, the Romanian state apparatus, which was 
already relatively centralized before the communist 
takeover, grew into a deadeningly bureaucratic, 
thoroughly politicized structure. Since 1989, the 
state apparatus has been only partially transformed 
in a democratic direction. Some ministries have 
been reduced in size and some, such as the Ministry 
of Finance, have replaced old personnel with new, 
more technically capable staff. In general, however, 
the transformation has not been far-reaching. The 
Romanian state remains a largely unresponsive 
bureaucracy that acts less like a servant of the pub- 
lic and more like a self-sustaining organism pri- 
marily concerned with its own preservation and 
enrichment. 

In the first two years after the fall of Ceausescu, 
there appeared to be some hope for a serious shake- 
up. Two successive reformist governments tried to 
open up the state apparatus and harness parts of it 
for technocratic ends. Since the 1992 national elec- 
tions and the formation of the current government 
led by Prime Minister Nicolae Vacaroiu, a quiet 
reconsolidation of the old state apparatus has 
occurred. Mediocre, self-interested bureaucrats have 
regained the upper hand in many ministries and Ili- 
escu's party has increasingly used the state bureau- 
cracy as a patronage park for party hacks. 

At the same time, the Vacaroiu government has 
demonstrated little initiative or capability for 
reform. Largely by following the dictates of the 
International Monetary Fund and the skilled policy 
direction set by the Romanian central bank, the 
government has managed to oversee an improving 
economy. But in many areas where the government 
has major responsibilities, such as health care, jus- 
tice, education, public works, minority problems, 
customs, and regional and local administration, the 
government has done little more than cling to an 
unsatisfactory status quo. 

Many basic features of the government's meth- 


ods of operation are troubling. Corruption is 
widespread. Outside a few key economic areas, the 
government's technical capabilities are low. Even 
when reform initiatives are pursued, they are often 
not well designed or well implemented. And the 
government sometimes evinces a troubling intoler- 
ance of opposition forces; in late 1994 and early 
1995, for example, it forced out of office opposition 
party mayors around the country. 


THE ENTRENCHED POLITICAL MACHINE 

The evolution, or nonevolution, of the main 
political parties in Romania constitutes another 
major democratic deficit. Iliescu’s Party of Social 
Democracy in Romania continues to dominate 
Romanian political life without representing any 
clear ideology. It remains a vague political entity, a 
party in name, but not really one in the Western 
sense of the term. Rather, it is an assemblage of het- 
erogenous political actors and power brokers united 
only by their mutual interest in maintaining power, 
Iliescu’s leadership, and their ties to the old power 
structure. 

What is most troubling from the standpoint of 
democratization is that the party increasingly oper- 
ates like a well-consolidated political machine, _ 
especially in the areas of the country where it is 
strongest, such as the northeast and the south. It 
uses extensive patronage networks to buy loyalty; 
it abuses the deeply corrupted state for its own pur- 
poses; and it profits from illicit economic transac- 
tions made possible by the high degree of state 
control of the economy. 

While the party is often discussed in terms of 
how much it is tied to the old communist structures, 
the crucial issue is not its past but its future inten- 
tions. The danger for Romania is not a re-creation of 
communist rule but the possible movement toward 
a Mexican-style quasi democracy—one character- 
ized by a dominant and entrenched party with lucra- 
tive ties to state companies, a tolerated but weak 
opposition, and regular elections but no actual alter- 
nation of power. 

Six years after the end of communist rule, the 
opposition is still struggling to establish itself as a 
significant political force. Opposition parties tend 
to blame their weak condition on the government, 
especially the governments control of national tele- 
vision, and on what opposition activists like to call 
the lack of “political consciousness” exhibited by 
ordinary Romanians—which, translated into prac- 
tical terms, often just means the failure of average 
people to find opposition leaders compelling or 


trustworthy figures. Opposition parties were seri- 
ously harassed during the campaign leading up to 
the 1990 elections, and faced significant disadvan- 
tages in the 1992 elections, including unequal 
access to media and lack of funding. These issues 
persist but many of the opposition’s major problems 
are of its own making. 

Opposition leaders have yet to come up with a 
clear, simple political message that distinguishes 
them from the government and appeals to a major- 
ity of Romanians. Although they have received 
extensive technical assistance and training from 
Western political parties, the opposition parties 
remain organizations that revolve around a small, 
ingrown set of leaders in Bucharest and have only 
sparse networks in most parts of the country out- 
side of Bucharest and Transylvania. 

Despite much searching, the opposition has been 
unable to come up with a single inter- 
esting, broadly attractive candidate for 
the presidential elections this fall. More- 
over, the opposition parties have been 
chronically unable to maintain unity; 
opposition leaders, generally intellectu- 
als with a poor feel for electoral politics 
and little public appeal, spend inordinate 
amounts of time and energy fighting 
with each other. 

The implications of the death last 
November of Corneliu Coposu, the pres-’ 
ident of the country’s largest opposition 
party, the National Peasant Party— 
Christian and Democratic, are still 
unclear. Coposu, a political prisoner for 17 years 
during the initial decades of communism in Roma- 
nia, was the spiritual guardian of the moralistic, no- 
compromise, anticommunist line within the 
opposition camp. This approach has not been a suc- 
cessful political strategy for the opposition, and has 
been increasingly challenged in recent years by 
younger, more technocratic opposition politicians 
who understand that merely being adamantly anti- 
communist will not get them into office. Coposu’s 
death will likely weaken the already slipping Peas- 
ant Party though it may hasten a long-overdue gen- 
erational shift of power within the party away from 
the pre-World War II generation. 


THE LIMITS TO CIVIL SOCIETY 

Compared to the problematic evolution of the 
state and the major political parties, the growth of 
civil society in Romania is more promising. How- 
ever, many of the organizations that make up 
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Romanian civil society are dependent on foreign 
donors or the government. And the overall capac- 
ity of the emergent civil society to engage large 
numbers of citizens and influence the political sys- 
tem remains fairly limited. A look at three areas— 
the media, NGos, and labor unions—highlights this 
situation. 

The media picture is especially ambiguous. Pri- 
vate television stations have been established in 
Bucharest and many provincial cities. Cable televi- 
sion service has seen explosive growth; approxi- 
mately 40 percent of Romanian households 
subscribe to a cable service through which they 
have access to local private stations and a large 
selection of Western European stations. Although 
private television is growing, it does not necessar- 
ily provide a diversity of domestic political view- 
points. Many private stations are owned by 
powerful businessmen who are friendly 
to the government and are reluctant to 
oversee stations that take a highly inde- 
pendent line. The cable services provide 
a variety of foreign news but little Roma- 
nian news. The single national television 
station, a state-run channel over which 
the government exercises significant 
influence, remains the dominant source 
of national news for most Romanians. 
Radio is also an important source of 
news and entertainment and is fairly 
diverse. State-run stations remain the 
main source of radio news broadcasting, 
however, and the government has 
recently pressured some private stations to stop car- 
rying the ppc’s Romanian-language news service. 

Newspapers and magazines are numerous, and 
some are frequently critical of the government. The 
issue of press freedom was much debated last year 
because of a case brought by the government 
against journalists working for Ziua, a daily news- 
paper, after they had written stories accusing Presi- 
dent Iliescu of having worked for the KGB when he 
was a student in Moscow in the early 1950s. In the 
aftermath of the Ziua articles about Iliescu, the gov- 
ernment proposed amending the penal code to add 
a specific criminal sanction against journalists who 
insult or slander public officials. The proposal trig- 
gered domestic and international criticism and was 
eventually defeated in parliament by an unusual 
coalition of nationalist and opposition parties. 

Public interest nongovernmental organizations 
are another area of civil society that has grown 
rapidly in recent years. Nonprofit NGos devoted to 
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environmental advocacy, human rights, civic edu- 
cation, child welfare, public health, and other issues 
are now more numerous and have become more 
sophisticated in their work and therr ability to influ- 
ence government policy. Many of the organizations 
have moved away from their early partisan, pro- 
opposition outlook to a much more independent 
approach; they are willing to work with the gov- 
ernment when necessary to further their aims, and 
they too can be critical of the opposition. For its 
part, the government maintains a skeptical, often 
defensive attitude toward NGOs, resenting the estab- 
lishment of centers of power, no matter how mod- 
est, beyond its control. 

The NGo sector nonetheless faces distinct limita- 
tions. NGOs are concentrated in the major cities and 
are thus still more a symptom of than a solution to 
the deep urban-rural divide that afflicts Romanian 
sociopolitical culture. In addition, Romanian pub- 
lic interest NGOs are financially dependent on for- 
eign donors. Most have not found a way to sustain 
themselves financially and will continue to exist 
only as long as they receive support from Western 
aid organizations and foundations. Their depen- 
dence on foreign funding bolsters the negative view 
of many Romanian officials that the NGOs are inau- 
thentic implants imposed on Romanian society by 
foreigners pursuing their own agendas in Romania. 

With regard to trade unions, a major sector of 
civil society in most established democracies, the 
Romanian situation is complex. The monolithic 
communist union structure of old has given way to 
an array of new unions, union federations, and con- 
federations, some of which are relatively indepen- 
dent of the government. The several major union 
confederations, while following divergent political 
paths, have tried to work together in recent years to 
present a united front to the government. They 
have generally not succeeded, however, and have 
not seen their power grow substantially since the 
early 1990s. 

Infighting between union leaders, over both the 
large union patrimony from the communist years 
and political and personal ambitions, has hurt the 
quest for unity. The government has successfully 
pursued a divide and co-opt strategy toward the 
unions, cutting special deals at key junctures to 
undermine common fronts and playing union lead- 
ers against one another. The atmosphere of secrecy 
and corruption surrounding the government’ deal- 
ings with the unions strengthens its divisive strat- 
egy. And the fact that a large percentage of 
unionized workers are state employees (the emerg- 


ing private sector consisting primarily of nonunion- 
ized small-to-medium businesses) keeps many 
unions ın a relationship of at least partial depen- 
dence on the state. 


MORE OF THE SAME? 

The positive picture of Romania’s development 
that has been gaining circulation is too optimistic. 
Romania’s economy is improving but major restruc- 
turing still lies ahead. The institutional architecture 
of democracy is in place but political life suffers 
from a concentration of power in the central gov- 
ernment structures and a too intimate symbiosis 
between the governing party and the state. The cen- 
ters of power that exist outside the central state are 
weak and vulnerable to co-optation. Among the 
general population, a nascent democratic civic con- 
sciousness is overshadowed by a slowly fading tra- 
dition of psychological dependence on the state. 

The local and national elections that are to be 
held this year are unlikely to change Romania’s 
course. Just as Romania has historically borrowed 
political structures and cultural aspirations from 
France, it now seems prepared to indulge in the 
French habit of recycling presidential elections. 

What is striking about the upcoming presiden- 
tial election is how similar it promises to be to the 
last presidential election in late 1992. The lineup of 
candidates will be largely the same: the incumbent, 
President Iliescu, will be challenged by an array of 
candidates who also ran in 1992: Emil Constant- 
nescu of the National Peasant Party and the Demo- 
cratic Convention of Romania; Petre Roman of the 
Democratic Party (who has migrated since 1992 
from the government side to the opposition); Ghe- 
orghe Funar of the Party of Romanian National 
Unity; and a few other repeats. The Democratic 
Convention will be a narrower coalition this time, 
the result of numerous defections from the Con- 
vention in 1995 that included the Civic Alliance 
Party, the Hungarian Democratic Union of Roma- 
nia, and the Liberal Party-1993. These parties, along 
with some of the small Liberal Party offshoots, may 
form a new opposition coalition with Roman’s 
Democratic Party if the rival leaders can put aside 
their personal ambitions and work together. 

The results of the next presidential elections are 
also likely to be similar. Romanians of all political 
stripes generally believe President Iliescu will be 
reelected. Many Romanians are unhappy with what 
they perceive as pervasive government corruption 
and inefficiency, and are worried about rising prices 
and unemployment. Yet Iliescu maintains a high 


level of support among peasants, industrial work- 
ers, public sector employees, and others attracted 
by his central political message that a slow 
approach to economic reform best reconciles the 
goals of modernization and minimal social disloca- 
tion. The opposition parties have many supporters 
among urban professionals and young people, and 
in cities in general. But they have little support in 
the sectors constituting the majority of Romania’s 
electorate and no candidate or political message is 
likely to build such support in the months ahead. 
There is uncertainty about the outcome of the 
upcoming parliamentary elections. Iliescu’s party 
seems likely to repeat its performance of 1992 in 
which it won a plurality (28 percent) but not a 
majority. This would leave open the important 
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question of whether Iliescu would be able to form 
a coalition with some of the opposition parties 
rather than with the three nationalist parties that 
have served in that role since 1992. If a second 
opposition coalition does form around Roman’s 
Democratic Party as an alternative to the ailing 
Democratic Convention, and if it does reasonably 
well in the elections, it could end up as a coalition 
partner with Iliescu’s party, provided Iliescu can 
overcome his intense dislike of Roman. This would 
bring some parts of the opposition into the gov- 
ernment and perhaps start to break down the ritu- 
alized and polarized state of postcommunist 
Romanian politics—a potentially important, 
though not necessarily decisive, step toward greater 
democratic development. a 
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The End of the Walesa Era in Poland 


Ray TARAS 


t the end of 1995, Poland’s young democ- 
Å= was rocked by two dramatic and con- 

tradictory events. One, a presidential 
transition from anticommunist Lech. Walesa to for- 
mer communist Alexander Kwasniewski, seemed to 
reinforce the view that democracy had been con- 
solidated. The other—charges that Prime Minister 
Jozef Oleksy had served both as a Soviet and a Rus- 
sian spy—raised fundamental questions about the 
political stability of the Polish republic six years 
after the transition from communism. The first 
event came as little or no surprise to most Poles, 
but the second was a political bombshell. 


NOT THE CLASH OF THE TITANS 

Some political scientists consider the minimal 
test of a consolidated democratic system to be the 
holding of two consecutive elections. Since fully 
free parliamentary elections had taken place in 
1991 and 1993, the second direct presidential elec- 
tion in November 1995 (the first was held in 
December 1990) would confirm that Poland's 
democratic system was firmly rooted. 

Other political scientists regard a successful 
turnover of government from incumbents to an 
opposition to be the mark of a consolidated democ- 
racy. Such a turnover occurred following the 
September 1993 parliamentary elections, when the 
Solidarity coalition government, headed by Prime 
Minister Hanna Suchocka, was defeated and 
replaced by a coalition of former communists and 
their traditional Polish Peasant Party (PsL) allies. In 
December 1995, the runoff presidential elections 
produced a similar outcome when Walesa, the 
founder of the Solidarity trade union, suffered a 
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narrow defeat at the hands of former communist 
Alexander Kwasniewski. The transfer of power was 
completed on December 23 when the 41-year-old 
Kwasniewski took the presidential oath of office. 
Ironically, Poland has met both tests of a consoli- 
dated democracy with the accession to power of a 
former communist in place of the former Solidarity 
head. 

Kwasniewski’ inauguration reminded observers 
of past titanic struggles between communists and 
dissidents. The inauguration ceremony was boy- 
cotted by Walesa and a number of other prominent 
Solidarity leaders, and Kwasniewski did not employ 
the phrase “so help me God,” contained in the oath 
of office but to be invoked on a voluntary basis. 
However, by the 1995 elections both Walesa and 
Kwasniewski had distanced themselves from their 
respective organizations. Walesa had quarreled with 
Solidarity over its syndicalist character and had 
even failed to attend its annual convention a few 
years earlier. Shortly after winning office in Decem- 
ber, Kwasniewski resigned from the Social Democ- 
racy of the Republic of Poland Party (sprp) that he 
had headed since it had risen from the ashes of the 
communist Polish United Workers’ Party (PZPR) in 
January 1990. The sprp was the cornerstone of a 
postcommunist electoral bloc that unified a num- 
ber of organizations, including the old communist 
trade union, into the Alliance of the Democratic 
Left (SLD). 

Postcommunists—those groups and leaders who 
had made the transition from the former ruling 
communist apparatus to its social democratic suc- 
cessor—had already been in the government since 
their victory in the September 1993 parliamentary 
elections. In withdrawing from the sprp, Kwas- 
niewski explained that, like Walesa before him, the 
president should be above party politics and should 
represent the national interest. Still, his association 


not only with the sprp but also with the pzpr left 
many Poles wondering whether he could succeed 
in being nonpartisan. 

The three-month-long election campaign had 
seen a dramatic surge in Walesa’s popularity as he 
closed in on front-runner Kwasniewski. Public 
opinion polls conducted throughout the spring and 
summer of 1995 revealed that Walesa’s support sel- 
dom rose over 10 percent. The same surveys 
showed that he would lose to any other party leader 
in a head-to-head contest. But from September 
onward he overtook such center-right candidates as 
former Prime Minister Jan Olszewski, the head of 
the Movement for the Republic, and Hanna 
Gronkiewicz-Waltz, president of Poland’s central 
bank and Christian Union Party candidate. 

By forcing PsL leader Waldemar Pawlak to resign 
as prime minister in February 1995, Walesa had 
already undermined Pawlak’s candidacy and, 
indeed, the youthful but dour two-time prime min- 
ister fared disastrously in the elections. During the 
campaign Walesa established himself as 
the only “electable” center-right candidate. 
In his television appearances he tried to 
look thoughtful and sensible, putting 
behind him the frequently ungrammatical, 
highly charged tirades of past years with 
which many people associated him. His 
campaign posters proclaimed: “There are 
many other candidates. There is only one 
Walesa.” 


A MATTER OF STYLE? 

Turnout in the first round approached 65 per- 
cent, and just over two-thirds of the votes cast went 
to Kwasniewski (35 percent) and Walesa (33 per- 
cent). Left-of-center candidates trailed far behind 
these two men: former dissident Jacek Kuron, who 
received 9 percent, represented the Freedom Union 
(uw)—a party of unhappily merged social 
democrats and neoliberals—and government 
ombudsman Tadeusz Zielinski, with 4 percent of 
the vote, was the nominee of the Union of Labor, a 
socialist movement emerging from Solidarity. 
Pawlak, the PsL candidate —a party usually allied 
with former communists—obtained only 4 percent 
of first-round votes. The momentum was clearly 
with Walesa going into the second round. 

Two television debates between Kwasniewski 
and Walesa proved inconclusive, though their con- 
trasting styles—Kwasniewski’s youth and eloquence 
against Walesa’s churlishness and demagoguery— 
were to have an impact. Walesa stressed how 
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Poland had to break with communism once and for 
all. He also alleged that Kwasniewski’s wife had 
profited from insider, nomenklatura trading in 
stock. Kwasniewski disarmingly replied that he was 
powerless to do anything to restrict the economic 
activities of his wife. 

The most ironic aspect of the campaign proved 
to be former communist Kwasniewski calling 
Walesa a man of the past—the same Walesa who 
had won the Nobel Peace Prize, accelerated the end 
of Communist rule, and had inspired the Polish 
joke: “How many Poles does it take to change the 
world? Just one.” 

Turnout in the second round increased to 68 per- 
cent, and Kwasniewski won by a slim margin, 51.7 
percent to 48.3 percent. Walesa had so antagonized 
his former associates in Solidarity that many of their 
supporters refused to vote for him in the runoff. 
While it was no surprise that two-thirds of the vot- 
ers supporting Zielinski and Pawlak in the first 
round had switched to Kwasniewski, it seemed 
unusual for over 40 percent of Kuron vot- 
ers to turn to the former communist, or 


Who tipped the for 25 percent of Olszewski backers—who 


took pride in his uncompromising anti- 
communism—to do likewise. Even 3 per- 
of first-round Walesa voters 
abandoned the erstwhile leader in the sec- 
ond round. The decline in Walesa’s star 
was made manifest in the town in which 
he was born, Popowie, where he lost by 13 
percent to Kwasniewski. 

Who tipped the balance in favor of the postcom- 
munist candidate? Walesa’s regional support was 
greatest in the conservative southern part of the 
country and the poor rural east; he also did well in 
the cities. He won the majority of votes cast by 
those over 50, by private entrepreneurs, pension- 
ers, and housewives, and by those with primary and 
those with higher education—the last a reversal of 
the first-round pattern, where Kwasniewski cap- 
tured the intelligentsia. 

Kwasniewski swept the more populated mining 
and industrial regions in western and coastal Poland 
(he is from Koszalin, a province on the Baltic Sea). 
He registered a sizable margin of victory over Walesa 
among twenty-somethings and baby boomers. 
Farmers, office workers, laborers, and the unem- 
ployed also backed him. While rural women sup- 
ported Walesa for his strongly expressed religious 
beliefs, such as his presidential veto of legislation 
that would have liberalized abortion, more secular, 
urban, and educated women preferred Kwasniewski. 
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It should be stressed that Kwasniewski worked 
hard to win the election. He went on a crash diet 
and took up tennis to improve his appearance. He 
organized a large staff and campaigned vigorously, 
touring the country on a bus called “Kwak.” He 
made it clear during the campaign that Poland 
would not abandon political and economic reforms 
under his leadership. In his victory speech he 
asserted that, “The choice we made in 1989 is the 
correct choice, supported by the majority of Poles.” 

Kwasniewski was able to project the image of a 
man with Western tastes, a man with moderate 
social democratic views embracing the spirit of free 
enterprise and open to a wide variety of opinion. 
For his part, Walesa could not recover the support 
he had lost as a result of his perceived capricious- 
ness and obstinacy. The election verdict was, there- 
fore, hardly a repudiation of capitalism or nostalgia 
for communism. It was both a retrospective ver- 
dict—a rejection of “five more years of this’—and 
a prospective one: an endorsement of a more rea- 
soned and dignified style in the presidential office. 


THE OLEKSY AFFAIR 

Only days after the election, Walesa’s electoral 
committee filed a protest contending that Kwas- 
niewski had lied during the campaign when he said 
he had a master’s degree in economics. The protest 
said that Kwasniewski’s spurious claim had swayed 
enough voters to his side who otherwise would 
have cast ballots for Walesa. But ın a split verdict 
the administrative branch of the Supreme Court 
rejected the complaint, ruling that it was impossi- 
ble to determine how many voters had been misled. 

Kwasniewski publicly apologized for the misun- 
derstanding, contending that he had finished all his 
coursework but had never submitted his thesis. In 
early January 1996, charges were made that neither 
Prime Minister Tadeusz Mazowiecki nor Walesa 
had obtained the degree or diploma they had 
claimed. The vindictive nature of Polish politics had 
come to the surface. 

A week after Kwasniewski had been confirmed 
the winner of the election and just days before 
Walesa was scheduled to leave office, the outgoing 
president produced a bombshell: he had in his pos- 
session documents linking sLp Prime Minister Jozef 
Oleksy to the former KGB and its Russian successor, 
the Federal Security Agency. Walesa’s interior min- 
ister, Andrzej Milczanowski, submitted these doc- 
uments to a military prosecutor and to a 
parliamentary commission. They purportedly 
showed Oleksy’s collaboration with the kas and its 


successor from 1983 until he became prime minis- 
ter in March 1995. The most damaging evidence 
was his close friendship with the KGB's onetime sta- 
tion chief in Warsaw, Vladimir Alganov. The fact 
that the two men were neighbors made it difficult 
for Oleksy to deny any connection. 

Given the timing of the announcement, this sec- 
ond major event of December 1995 seemed, at first 
glance, to have all the makings of an attempted 
coup by Walesa to stay in power. Indeed, his con- 
vening of the national defense committee in emer- 
gency session without inviting Oleksy (the prime 
minister should be present ex officio) had the 
appearance of the type of coup that interwar Polish 
strongman Jozef Pilsudski, much admired by 
Walesa, had manufactured in May 1926. Fortu- 
nately for Polish democracy, Walesa’s charge of trea- 
son against the prime minister seemed to be in 
good faith, more a means of protecting Poland’s 
national interest than a political maneuver. (The 
timing of the announcement—after the election 
was over—indicated that Walesa had not wished to 
use the matter as part of a dirty tricks campaign.) 

For his part, Prime Minister Oleksy asserted that 
he had been approached informally and offered a 
deal—resign in return for keeping the charges 
quiet—but he turned it down. The documents were 
a forgery, he stated. Defenders suggested that it was 
possible that they had been manufactured by the 
Russian intelligence agency to discredit Oleksy for 
being uncooperative while prime minister and for 
continuing to pursue NATO membership for Poland. 
Russian intelligence officials publicly denied that 
Oleksy had ever been in their pay and that they had 
any reason to discredit him. The drama of an 
incumbent prime minister being investigated for 
treasonous activity illustrated the volatility of Pol- 
ish politics even as the structural foundations for 
democracy seemed to have been stabilized. 

The newly elected president was thus faced with 
a major crisis during his first days in office. Replac- 
ing Interior Minister Milczanowski (as well as the 
heads of two other presidentially appointed min- 
istries, defense and foreign affairs) with an SLD- 
backed candidate left Kwasniewski open to the 
charge that he was trying to blunt the investigation 
of Oleksy, his party colleague. Kwasniewski put 
pressure on the prime minister to take a leave of 
absence while a prosecutor investigated the evi- 
dence. 

On January 24, the prosecutor announced that, 
following a preliminary investigation, formal 
charges were to be brought against Oleksy for main- 


taining contacts with foreign intelligence officers— 
charges carrying anywhere from five years in prison 
to the death sentence. Oleksy submitted his resig- 
nation the same day. The sLp’s main coalition part- 
ner, the PsL, threatened to withdraw from the 
government but then entered into negotiations with 
the postcommunists on naming a successor and 
shuffling cabinet posts. The result was that, in 
February, Poland’ eighth government in eight years 
was formed. Kwasniewski appointed Wlodzimierz 
Cimoszewicz, the s_p’s deputy leader, a former 
minister of justice and 1990 communist presiden- 
tial candidate who ran against Walesa, as prime 
minister to head the new government. 

The Oleksy affair raised issues going beyond the 
integrity of the prime minister. Other sLp leaders, 
including Kwasniewski, were linked to past con- 
tacts with Russian agents. The president responded 
by proposing new legislation ensuring access to 
secret police dossiers on politicians. 

In a gesture seemingly defending 
Oleksy, Kuron, together with fellow dis- 
sident Karol Modzelewski, published an 
“Open Letter to Political Parties” criticiz- 
ing the continued influence of Poland’s 
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ratified by parliament. The agreement gave the 
Catholic Church a privileged place in Polish soci- 
ety by declaring that “the Catholic religion is prac- 
ticed by the majority of the Polish population.” The 
concordat also provided a legal basis for future 
claims that might be filed by the church for restitu- 
tion of ecclesiastical property. In contrast to the cru- 
sade it undertook for Walesa’s political bloc in the 
June 1989 legislative elections, the church's 
detached posture in the 1995 presidential election, 
offering Walesa what was for the most part luke- 
warm support, suggested to some that Cardinal 
Jozef Glemp had come to an understanding with 
Kwasniewski and Oleksy on ratification of the con- 
cordat. 


AN EASTERN EUROPEAN TIGER? 

Poland’s economy continues unimpeded along 
the free market reform path. Economic indicators 
for 1995 reflected continued growth. The increase 
in GDP in 1995 was poised to exceed the 
impressive 5.2 percent rate recorded for 
1994. Industrial production was up last 
year by 7 percent, making Poland the first 
Soviet-bloc country to return to the pro- 
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coup—first taken seriously in the spring 

of 1992 when Prime Minister Olszewski launched 
a witchhunt for communists that implicated 
Walesa in secret police activity—has proved to be 
more political imagination than reality. But the 
institutionalization of Polish democracy involves 
resolving a number of important issues that have 
shown themselves to be resistant to change in the 
first six years of Polish democracy. 

One such issue concerns the adoption of a new 
constitution. The division of power between the 
executive and legislative branches of government is 
of central importance to the new constitution. 
Walesa had advocated a strong presidency instead 
of the semipresidential system modeled on the 
French Fifth Republic that Poland had adopted. On 
taking power Kwasniewski repeated that he was a 
parliamentarian, implying that he opposed entrust- 
ing too many powers to the executive office. 

Another key part of the new constitution is the 
status of the concordat concluded between the Pol- 
ish government and the Vatican in 1993 but never 


surplus registered in previous years, but 
unrecorded trade could wipe out the imbalance. 
Western investment in 1995 was more than $1 bil- 
lion, bringing total investment since 1989 to $6 bil- 
lion. 

Real wages rose 3.4 percent and registered unem- 
ployment fell from 2.9 million to 2.6 million (about 
14 percent of the labor force) between the end of 
1994 and 1995. It is estimated that in 1995 between 
2 million and 3 million Poles worked in the unoffi- 
cial second economy, although these workers were 
not necessarily the officially unemployed. In fact, 
the black market contracted as private enterprise 
was able to provide similar goods and services more 
efficiently. 

Inflation, down from 60 percent in 1991, 
remained troublesome at a 22 percent annual rate. 
The Polish currency, the zloty, continued to exhibit 
strength, staying within the range of Z2.43-Z2.53 
to the dollar throughout 1995. The budget deficit 
was pared to 3.3 percent of GDP, putting Poland 
within reach of Maastricht Treaty limits agreed on 
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by the European Union. This fiscal prudence 
allowed Poland the luxury of declining an Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund loan scheduled for 1995. 

Poland’s steady economic growth has been 
spurred by the reforms introduced by Finance Min- 
ister Leszek Balcerowicz and passed by parliament 
in December 1989; these have brought about price 
liberalization, privatization of nearly everything 
other than large industry, a reduction in the budget 
deficit, and stabilization of the zloty. Admittedly, 
high social costs have been incurred in the eco- 
nomic transition, leading voters to reject neoliber- 
als in favor of social democrats. But in general, 
economic performance in 1994 and 1995 served to 
anchor the political system. While the Solidarity 
governments spearheaded by Walesa, Mazowiecki, 
and Balcerowicz initiated a bold reform program 
designed to make Poland's transition to capitalism 
as speedy as possible, it was the left-of-center gov- 
ernments of Pawlak and Oleksy that presided over 
the most dynamic economic growth generated by 
any former Soviet-bloc country. 


THE POST-TRANSITION PHASE 

The defeat the center and center-right parties suf- 
fered in legislative and presidential elections has 
brought into question whether the more conserva- 
tive forces can keep the postcommunists in check. 
These parties, originating in the Solidarity move- 
ment, have been divided by quarreling over policy 
and personnel issues. The respectable performance 
by Olszewski in the presidential elections has led to 
the creation of a right-of-center bloc, the Movement 
for Rebuilding Poland. A Patriotic Bloc, uniting sev- 
eral right-wing parties like the Confederation for an 
Independent Poland, is an attempt to capture the 
nationalist constituency. In contrast, postelection 
efforts by Walesa to organize a similar coalition 
opposed to the postcommunists have been rebuffed 
by most of his former colleagues. 

The PsL can tap a large constituency—over one- 


third of the electorate lives in rural areas—and it 
will remain pivotal in legislative politics. Whether 
it would do better to dump its leader, Pawlak, who 
excels in coalition building but lacks charisma, is 
difficult to gauge. Three members of the uw— 
Mazowiecki, Jan Krzystof Bielecki, and Suchocka— 
have served as prime ministers, but the party chose 
the worn-out Kuron as its presidential candidate 
and the inflexible Balcerowicz as its party chair. 
Apart from the personal ambitions of these leaders, 
the uw has never successfully bridged the gap 
between supporters of a German-type social mar- 
ket approach to economics and those holding to a 
more Thatcherite vision. Yet it is the only party 
with enough of a history and a following that can 
challenge the well-disciplined postcommunists in 
the parliamentary elections scheduled for next 
year. 

Successive Polish governments can point to 
many remarkable achievements in leading the 
country through the difficult transition from an 
authoritarian political system and command econ- 
omy to a pluralist democratic system with a vibrant 
free market. Many of these successes could be com- 
promised, however, if the European Union does not 
seriously consider Poland’s application for mem- 
bership. The issue of joining NATO is more con- 
tentious, forcing the West to choose between 
maintaining the status quo or antagonizing Russia 
by extending a security umbrella into Eastern and 
Central Europe. Maintaining a close, cordial rela- 
tionship with Germany is also central to Poland's 
future political and economic success; shortly after 
his inauguration, Kwasniewski made his first for- 
eign visit to Germany, and France to cement ties. 

With the presidential election behind it, Poland 
has entered a post-transition phase of development 
that should be characterized by greater pre- 
dictability. Yet, as the Oleksy affair makes clear, 
one should not assume the predictability of Polish 
politics. E 
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Could This Marriage Have Been Saved? 
The Czechoslovak Divorce 


CAROL SKALNIK LEFF 


n January 1, 1993, Czechoslovakia's anti- 
() communist Velvet revolution of 1989 was 

supplanted by the Velvet (although hardly 
“no-fault”) divorce between the Czech Republic 
and Slovakia, which created two new states in Cen- 
tral Europe. The collapse of Czechoslovakia is dis- 
tinctive both for its peacefulness and for the 
absence of strong popular support for dissolution. 
New states do not usually emerge unopposed; 
Yugoslavia’s violent disintegration is a tragic head- 
line story, and even the negotiated dissolution of the 
Soviet Union has been accompanied by serious 
regional violence. That both parties to the Czech- 
Slovak divorce failed to contest it is indeed a rarity. 
Still odder is the paradox of the dissolution of a 
state that most citizens said they wanted to pre- 
serve. Could this marriage have been saved? 


THE AMICABLE SEPARATION 

Since its inception in 1918, the Czechoslovak 
state had experienced continued tension over its 
identity and the political relationship of Czechs and 
Slovaks. Slovak leaders, representative of the less 
populous and less economically developed of the 
‘two regions that joined together that year, consis- 
tently tried and failed under subsequent democratic 
and communist regimes to wrest significant 
regional power from the center to protect Slovak 
interests. The historical apogee of those previous 
efforts was the federalization of the state into the 
two Czech and Slovak republics in 1969, the most 
significant legacy of 1968 Prague Spring reforms 
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that were otherwise largely aborted by the Soviet 
invasion. A state governed under the centralizing 
tendencies of a communist party, however, could 
not be truly federalized. 

The embattled national issue was thus ripe for 
reconsideration after the collapse of the communist 
regime. During the Velvet Revolution, it seemed 
that a workable balance of power between the 
Czechs and Slovaks, and between the central gov- 
ernment and the two republics, might finally be 
achieved in a democratized framework. All the 
major movement politicians agreed that satisfactory 
resolution of the national question was long over- 
due, and were prepared to search for an “authentic 
federation” with significant power vested in the two 
republics during the negotiation of the general 
democratic constitutional bargain. Negotiations 
launched after the first free elections in 1990 were 
scheduled for completion in the two-year tenure of 
the first postcommunist federal assembly. 

Dozens of political summit meetings between 
1990 and the elections of 1992 failed to produce a 
consensual formulation of “authentic federalism” 
that could pass muster in the federal assembly. As 
the 1992 elections approached, the final attempt at 
agreement failed in the Slovak National Council by 
one vote, and discussion was suspended pending 
the outcome of the June campaign. 

Although virtually all major party platforms 
included a plank supporting some form of common 
state, the 1992 elections only finalized the stale- 
mate, producing different and incompatible win- 
ning coalitions in each republic. The Czech contest 
centered on economic reform, with Vaclav Klaus 
and his Civic Democratic Party (cpp) winning 
handily. The constitutional issue was secondary to 
this agenda. In Slovakia, where the constitu- 
tional/national issue was quite central, Vladimir 
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Meciar’s Movement for a Democratic Slovakia (MDS) 
won the electoral right to defend Slovak interests 
on a platform that promised a more decentralized 
confederal state. Although Czech observers inter- 
preted the mps electoral program as “nothing more 
or less than the end of Czechoslovakia,” voters who 
supported the MDs held a variety of views on the 
issue. Their concern was the protection of Slovak 
interests. 

This bifurcated electoral debate did nothing to 
create a rationale for a Czech-Slovak constitutional 
agreement. Klauss commitment to wholesale eco- 
nomic reform and tighter federation was at odds 
with Slovak preferences. Meciar’s decentralized con- 
federation was totally unacceptable to Klaus. With- 
out a conscious intent to destroy Czechoslovakia, 
the two electorates had nonetheless reinforced the 
constitutional deadlock. 

Despite the long history of Slovak efforts at self- 
assertion, and the tendency of Western journalists 
to describe the disintegration of the state as a “Slo- 
vak secession,” it was the Czechs who short- 
circuited postelection negotiations and torpedoed 
the joint state project. Shortly after the elections, 
Klaus announced that it was clearly impossible to 
find compromise on such divergent views: the fed- 
eration, he forecast in a self-fulfilling prophecy, was 
dead. Slovak Prime Minister Meciar cried foul, 
claiming that the Klaus and his cpp had “decreed 
the disintegration of the state after 40 minutes of 
discussion.” 

The mps-cpp federal government coalition ini- 
tially lacked the necessary three-fifths majority in 
each of the federal assembly chambers to formalize 
the separation. In October 1992, Meciar’s MDs even 
joined Czech opposition deputies to pass a non- 
binding resolution calling for a new “Czech-Slovak 
Union” to bridge the period before European inte- 
gration. Klaus rejected this effort to preserve a con- 
tinued relationship, arguing that the only 
constructive option remaining was to pursue a 
smooth separation—a “velvet divorce.” When the 
federal assembly finally agreed on November 25, 
1992, to dissolve the federation, fear of the alterna- 
tive—an anarchic breakup—reconciled even many 
adherents of the Czechoslovak state. Proponents of 
a popular referendum on the issue were beaten 
back; President Vaclav Havel, despite earlier appeals 
for such a procedure, now felt it “no longer made 
sense.” Czechoslovakia ended without a military 
battle, without a referendum, without a clear seces- 
sion, and without even a widespread independence 
movement in either republic. 


ACCOUNTING FOR THE DISINTEGRATION 

To summarize the course of events leading to the 
perplexing breakup of Czechoslovakia is not to 
explain it. Any satisfactory explanation must take 
into account a set of historical, institutional, and 
socioeconomic factors that interacted to produce a 
deadlock on the future form of the state. 

One factor was clearly structural. Of the nine 
European communist countries undergoing post- 
communist transformation, only three disinte- 
grated— Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, and the Soviet 
Union—and all three were federations. Why were 
these federations so fragile? In each case the ruling 
communist party orchestrated the federalization of 
the state as a solution to ethnonational diversity 
and as a way of stabilizing interethnic relations and 
giving delimited recognition to national aspirations. 
As long as the communist authority remained 
intact, the federal “solution” to vexing national 
questions also remained intact, even according a 
power base to national elites. The erosion of com- 
munist power, however, reopened debate on the 
national bargain. 

A federal structure “energized” by competitive 
elections and free media gave dissatisfied national 
groupings a republic-level institutional power base. 
In the Czechoslovak elections of 1990 and 1992, 
the electorally victorious parties were all based in a 
single republic; no party winning seats in the Czech 
Republic was also successful in Slovakia. This divi- 
sion of the party system along republic lines was 
important to the constitutional deadlock, because 
it meant that key party and government leaders 
spoke for constituencies in one or the other repub- 
lic. As a result, there was no party with a statewide 
base to represent the interests of the entire country 
in the negotiation process. In the Czechoslovak 
party system, any politician—such as well-meaning 
Czech Prime Minister Petr Pithart—who tried to do 
so was attacked for betraying his republic's inter- 
ests. Federal officials who tried to transcend party 
affiliation to talk of overall interests were accused 
of serving bureaucratic centrism. From the outset, 
therefore, the segmentation of the party system 
divided the negotiators along regional and eth- 
nonational lines. Ironically, the communist federal 
solution to the problem of ethnonational diversity 
ended up providing an arena for national reasser- 
tion once communism was gone. 

Federal institutions themselves also played a 
part. The mandate of the newly elected Czechoslo- 
vak parliament in 1990 was to ratify a new demo- 
cratic constitution during its tenure. By the existing 


federal rules of the game, however, ratification was 
completely dependent’ on mutual Czech-Slovak 
agreement. Under the communist federal constitu- 
tion, the process of constitutional revision required 
three parliamentary majority votes: one in the 
House of Peoples, and one each in the Czech and 
the Slovak chambers of the House of Nations. Fail- 
ure in any one of these three bodies would defeat a 
resolution. Although Czechs oumumbered Slovaks 
by a margin of two to one, both national groups 
were equally capable of vetoing the new constitu- 
tional arrangement. 

Had the negotiating parties agreed on the general 
outlines of a settlement, these institutional factors 
would not have been the determining factor. The 
problem was the basic incompatibility between 
Czech and Slovak ideas of a viable constitutional 
arrangement. In general, Slovak parties wanted a 
looser federation or confederation, with substantial 
authority devolved to the two republics. 
Czech leaders generally favored a 
“tighter,” more centralized federation 
that Slovaks deemed “Pragocentrist.” 
Ultimately, neither side was willing to 
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many Czech officials, who recoiled from the 
prospect of two simultaneous, conflicting economic 
transitions on the territory of a single state. “We 
cannot have two different reforms in a single econ- 
omy!” protested the federal minister for strategic 
planning. This unwelcome possibility only rein- 
forced Czech insistence on preserving real author- 
ity at the center. 

As the stalemate dragged on, some Czech lead- 
ers began to see Slovakia as a liability to economic 
reform at home and the Slovak question as damag- 
ing to the country’s image abroad. The apparent 
benefits of going it alone ultimately hardened Czech 
insistence on tighter federation as the nonnego- 
tiable alternative to state dissolution. The prospect 
of quicker membership in Western institutions 
without Slovakia also militated in favor of the split. 
These considerations appear to have been influen- 
tial in shaping Klaus’ negotiating posture after the 
1992 elections. 

In the face of this elite deadlock, 
what do we make of public opinion 
polls that showed amicable Czech-Slo- 
vak relations and consistent popular 


compromise to surmount the constitu- military battle. ..and Support for a single state in both 


tional hurdles. The battlelines were 
drawn between two ethnically/territori- 
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republics? From 1990 until the parlia- 
mentary vote on dissolution in 1992, 


ally distinct party systems and widespread polls showed at least a plurality of citi- 
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It was not merely a Czech-Slovak set- 
tlement that was deadlocked. In the 
absence of a clear allocation of author- 
ity between the center and the republics, Czech-Slo- 
vak disagreements effectively held hostage the 
economic and political transitions as well. This was 
especially true because of Czech and Slovak dis- 
agreements on the economic agenda. A centrally 
coordinated grand strategy of rapid marketization, 
which was propounded by Vaclav Klaus and other 
key Czech politicians, was met with skepticism in 
Slovakia, where the dislocations of economic 
change were exacting a greater toll, notably in 
higher unemployment. Support for economic 
reforms on the eve of the 1992 election registered 
49 percent in the Czech Republic, but only 28 per- 
cent in Slovakia. 

Economic hardships and the resulting doubts 
about economic reform made a looser federation 
doubly attractive to Slovaks, since it promised 
greater Slovak control over its economy. By con- 
trast, a separate Slovak economic program appalled 





the respondents in the Czech Republic 
and 63 percent in Slovakia favored an 
alternative to separation. In fact, the 
decision to separate was never subjected to popu- 
lar referendum, as was the case in the secessionist 
republics of Yugoslavia and the Soviet Union. The 
disintegration of Czechoslovakia would appear to 
be a profoundly undemocratic outcome. 

However, this characterization is oversimplified. 
Although Czech and Slovak public opinion sup- 
ported a unified state, the mass publics disagreed as 
much as their leaders on the kind of state they 
wanted. Most poll respondents in Slovakia preferred 
a decentralized union, while those in the Czech 
Republic favored a tighter federation or even a uni- 
tary state. Moreover, polls on statehood did not 
measure how strongly people were committed to 
the existing state, or clarify what tradeoffs the pub- 
lic would prefer between joint statehood and rapid 
economic reform. 

This would have been a difficult problem to solve 
by referendum, even had it produced a vote for con- 
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tinued statehood, as polling data suggests. A “yes” 
vote would not have resolved the form of the state, 
which was the question that hamstrung leadership 
negotiations. A further referendum on constitu- 
tional alternatives could well have resulted in a Slo- 
vak vote for confederation and a Czech vote for a 
tighter federation, throwing the popular deadlock 
back to the arena of leadership deadlock. 

A final factor in the dissolution is more elusive, 
but all important: the absence on either side of a 
sufficiently strong mutual psychological stake in 
maintaining Czechoslovakia. Czechoslovakia dif- 
fered from the other communist federations in eth- 
nic distribution. A key source of conflict in the 
Soviet and Yugoslav cases was the dispersion of key 
national groups across republic boundaries. 
“Stranded” Russian and Serbian minorities created 
resistance to the dissolution of the Soviet and 
Yugoslav states, and became a source of continuing 
tension and even war. The Czech and Slovak case 
was different. Only about 1 percent of the popula- 
tion of the Slovak Republic was Czech, and only 4 
percent of the Czech Republics population was Slo- 
vak. There was no real sense of ancestral belonging 
and threatened separation from the motherland that 
might have fueled Serbian-style resistance to disso- 
lution; after the split, most “displaced” Czech and 
Slovaks simply returned home, or transferred their 
citizenship. Accordingly, the emotional temperature 
of the ethnonational dispute in Czechoslovakia was 
considerably lower than ın Yugoslavia or the Soviet 
Union. If this was not a completely velvet divorce, 
the separation was nonetheless facilitated by the 
absence of the dangerous crossboundary ethnic ties 
that plagued the dissolution of other postcommu- 
nist federations. 

In the final analysis, none of the answers to the 
riddle of the “velvet divorce” is complete without 
acknowledging the legacies of distrust and mutual 
incomprehension that fed into and helped poison 
the negotiation process. Again, Czechoslovakia was 
not Yugoslavia. Polls repeatedly showed that Czechs 
and Slovaks did not hate and fear each other, or 
even dislike each other. However, most Slovaks did 
not trust Czechs to treat them as equal partners. 
The disintegration of the state ın 1992 was the cul- 
mination of a long history of failed Czech and Slo- 
vak efforts to devise a mutually satisfactory 
arrangement for coexistence. As had been true dur- 
ing the Prague Spring and earlier periods of regime 
change, Slovaks felt a lack of Czech comprehension 
of, and sympathy with, Slovak interest in safe- 
guarding their national identity. Czechs regarded 


Slovak identity politics as a distraction, fueled by 
elite demagoguery, that compromised more impor- 
tant goals of political and economic consolidation. 

The media atmosphere of charge and counter- 
charge, and the historical experiences that gener- 
ated such heated exchanges, undermined the 
constitutional negotiations and impeded reconcili- 
ation. In the course of negotiations, the Czech press 
accused Slovaks of pursuing a “secret strategy” of 
independence; of trying to “break up the federa- 
tion” with their economic demands. Meciar was a 
“country bumpkin,” a police informant, or an 
authoritarian demagogue. Slovak journalists 
protested their “demonic image” as “neofascists, 
neocommunists, and anti-Semites” in the Czech 
media and countered with charges of “Pragocentric” 
colonization of Slovakia, “secret Czech strategies” 
of restoring Czechoslovakist ideology, and robbing 
from the Slovak economy to build Czech prosper- 
ity. The renewal of old quarrels sparked dismay and 
surprise as initial optimism about a solution faded; 
it certainly contributed to a sense on both sides of 
the negotiating table of irreconcilable differences. 

Although the absence of fervent Czechoslovak 
patriotism may have been the state’s death warrant, 
it also had the positive consequence that no group 
felt intensely enough about unified Czechoslovakia 
to raise violent objections to its demise. Thus 
explaining Czechoslovakia’s disintegration is inte- 
grally bound to the explanation of its peaceful char- 
acter. So moderate were the antagonisms, however, 
that postponement of a decision on the national 
bargain until political and economic institutions 
were more stable might have generated agreement. 
Ironically, it was probably democracy itself that 
made this postponement impossible. Competitive 
elections and a free press put the national question 
firmly on the agenda. One might argue that condi- 
tions after 1989 created the two elements of the 
power equation that led to the final dissolution of 
the state: democracy and federation. 


ON THE SAME ROAD? 

Since the dissolution of the state, the newly inde- 
pendent Czech and Slovak Republics have followed 
parallel yet different paths. Freed of Slovak resis- 
tance to economic reform, the Czech Republic pur- 
sued perhaps the most radical program of 
privatization by a postcommunist state. Its coupon 
or voucher program, for example, gave all citizens 
a stake in the transformation by permitting them to 
buy vouchers exchangeable for stock shares in two 
successive waves of enterprise privatization in 1992 


and 1993 (a method later adapted by Russia, Bul- 
garia, and Romania). Currency stability, low unem- 
ployment, and a hopeful public distinguished the 
Czech economic experiment, although some 
economists expressed fear that low unemployment 
was symptomatic of insufficient industrial restruc- 
turing—a bill that might come due later. 

Overall, however, the Czech Republic was 
regarded as the former Soviet bloc “economic 
champion.” Government officials remarked last 
spring that the country was receiving as much for- 
eign investment as it could absorb, and the Czech 
Republic was the first postcommunist state to be 
admitted to the club of industrial nations, the Orga- 
nization for Economic Cooperation and Develop- 
ment (OECD) in November 1995. Slovakia’s 
economic performance looked lackluster by com- 
parison, but by general Eastern and Central Euro- 
pean standards, the economic picture is more 
creditable, with growth rates comparable to, or even 
outstripping, Czech rates despite higher 
unemployment. 
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Senate seems to have been resolved by a December 
1995 agreement to hold Senate elections in Novem- 
ber 1996. Moreover, the Czech Republic is virtually 
the only postcommunist country in which the left 
has failed to gain a position in the ruling coalition, 
and in which the most powerful left-wing force is 
the Social Democrats rather than the former com- 
munists. 


SLOVAK POLITICS 
AND THE “YEAR OF RETALIATION” 

The politics of Slovak independence has been far 
more tortured and personalized by five years of 
chronic conflict between Prime Minister Meciar and 
his opposition, conflict that repeatedly threatened 
the legitimacy of the basic constitutional ground 
rules. Meciar has held the post of prime minister 
three times since the 1990 elections. His first two 
stints June 1990-April 1991 and June 1992-March 
1994) ended in his ouster after political leaders 
frustrated by his combative political style 
left the government. Each time the Slovak 


The more important divergence between The newly electorate has returned Meciar’s Movement 
the two states has been political. To be independent for a Democratic Slovakia to office. This 
sure, Czech politics has not been devoid of Czech and disjunction—an electable leader who can- 
complications. The Klaus government has Slovak not cooperate with other political elites, 


faced a series of corruption scandals, 
including the trial of privatization agency 


and cooperative politicians who cannot 


Republics have win elections—has bred persistent conflict 


head Jaroslav Lizner for accepting a brief- followed parallel over power, policy, and the constitutional 


case of bribe money, and the revelation of 
some dubious campaign finance practices. 
Remedial legislation was passed following 
the exposure of such machinations as the 
“meal of fortune,” a gala for the ruling cpp 
that private and state-owned businesses paid $9,000 
apiece to attend. But the Czech Republics 1993 cit- 
izenship law was the primary focus of domestic and 
international rebuke because of a so-called “gypsy 
clause” that barred new citizenship status to those 
with criminal records in the preceding five years— 
a formulation thought to be targeted at Slovak gyp- 
sies resident in the Czech Republic. Official 
discrimination against the Roma, however, has been 
less notable than the periodic outbreaks of violence 
against Roma residents, a problem that Slovakia 
shares. 

Still, the political landscape has generally been 
stable. No Czech government has fallen; the current 
governing coalition, led by Prime Minister Klaus, 
appears poised not only to survive until regularly 
scheduled elections for the lower house in June 
1996, but to win them. A protracted dispute over 
the constitutionally mandated creation of the Czech 


yet different 
paths. 





order itself. 

Generally, Meciar’s opposition has 
shown a clearer orientation to the West: 
the Jozef Moravcik government, which 
was in power between March and Decem- 
ber 1994, was relatively accommodating on the lan- 
guage rights and treatment of Slovakia’s sizable 
Hungarian minority (some 12 percent of the popu- 
lation), and vigorously pursued the privatization 
process that had slowed during Meciar’s second 
government. Meciar’s third government, in turn, 
first delayed and then canceled the coupon privati- 
zation process in 1995, substituting instead a con- 
troversial bond issue. Government policies on 
Slovakia’s Hungarian minority, including the pas- 
sage of a restrictive law in November 1995 on the 
public use of language other than the official Slo- 
vak, were symptomatic of a tougher line on national 
issues. 

Individual policies, however, have been less cen- 
tral to Slovakia’ transitional dilemmas than Meciar’s 
personalist ruling style. Many key opposition fig- 
ures are alienated Meciar allies or even former MDS 
partisans. Meciar appears to have pursued a 
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vendetta against these opponents, especially the 
coalition that toppled his second government in 
1994. Renegade MDs members, who split to form 
the Democratic Union at that time, have found their 
parliamentary mandates under continuing police 
and parliamentary investigation ever since 

Even more dramatic has been the continued con- 
frontation between Prime Minister Meciar and Pres- 
ident Michal Kovac. Kovac, selected by parliament 
as Slovakia’s first president in January 1993, soon 
came into open conflict with the second Meciar 
government and contributed to its collapse in 1994. 
The president, too, has faced potential government 
investigations of his role in those events, as well as 
broader critiques of his alleged damage to Slovak 
interests and image at home and abroad. Lacking 
the necessary three-fifths parliamentary majority for 
Kovac’s impeachment, the MDs government has 
repeatedly called for his resignation, curtailed his 
appointment powers, and passed symbolic resolu- 
tions of no-confidence against him. The most 
bizarre and dramatic development, however, 
occurred in August 1995, when unknown assailants 
abducted the president’s son to Austria, where he 
was jailed in connection with a German investiga- 
tion of corporate fraud. Opposition suspicions that 
this incident was stage-managed by the Slovak secu- 
rity services to discredit Kovac were intensified 
when the MDs government curtailed parliamentary 
discussion of the case and dismissed regular police 
investigators. The Meciar government has toyed 
with the option of removing the president by refer- 
endum, but December 1995 polls suggest that such 
an effort would fail. The confrontation continues, 
with President Kovac summarizing 1995 as a “year 
of political retaliation.” 

Concern about Slovakia’s minority policy, eco- 
nomic reform commitment, and the persistent con- 
stitutional conflict led to sharply worded démarches 
in November 1995 from the European Union, the 
European Parliament, and the United States, among 


others, warning that aid and support for Slovakia’s 
integration into Western institutions were at risk. 
As a result, Slovakia’s prior position as a frequently 
mentioned first-tier candidate for inclusion in NATO 
and the European Union has come increasingly into 
question. 


ONE PAST, TWO FUTURES? 

Superticially, the two new republics might have 
expected to face similar challenges after indepen- 
dence. But this is only partially true. The larger 
Czech Republic inherited the old state, flag and all, 
but not the previous ethnic diversity and the more 
beleaguered Slovak economy. The Czechs also 
inherited the apparatus of the central government 
and greater consensus on the economic agenda. 
The absence of a intense historical debate on the 
meaning of Czech national identity may even have 
been an advantage to an ethnically homogeneous 
new country anxious to get down to business. 

The Slovak position was less enviable, both eco- 
nomically and politically. Despite the long struggle 
for the expression of Slovak national identity, Slo- 
vakia was abruptly thrust into full sovereignty, in 
continued tension with its Hungarian minority. The 
sudden shift of the identity issue from conflict with 
the Czechs stripped Slovaks of the core issue that 
had previously defined Slovak politics, and created 
considerable disorientation. This disorientation, 
and the need to redefine the Slovak interests in an 
independent state, help explain the subsequent 
political turmoil. Postindependence Slovakia thus 
faces a more complex transition than that of the 
Czech Republic. In the larger context of postcom- 
munist politics, however, Slovakia—with its con- 
tinued though sometimes beleaguered free press, its 
succession of competitive elections, and renewed 
economic growth—still shows far greater prospect 
for an ultimately successful democratic capitalist 
transition than do a number of southeastern Euro- 
pean or former Soviet states. i 
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Hungary's Hesitant Transition 


PATRICK H. O'NEIL 


ungary has been described as a “nation of 

contradictions.” Subjugated by an oppres- 

sive Stalinist dictatorship after the imposi- 
tion of communist rule in 1948, it rose up in violent 
revolution in 1956 in a vain attempt to shake off 
Soviet domination. Yet out of this doomed revolu- 
tion emerged not a return to extreme repression, 
but an informal compact between rulers and ruled 
that tolerated greater social expression and eco- 
nomic freedom in exchange for social passivity. 
With the collapse of communism in Eastern Europe 
in 1989 and 1990, it was widely believed that since 
Hungary had a headstart on political and economic 
change, the reforms that had built “the happiest 
barracks in the Soviet camp” would help shake off 
the vestiges of the old order. 

Six years later, the pace and depth of the Hun- 
garian transition to democracy and a market econ- 
omy are much less than had been anticipated. Some 
of this is the result of exaggerated expectations; 
political and economic transformation require not 
just the undoing of prior mistakes, but the creation 
of a new order. Legacies from the communist era 
have also burdened the transition process. But there 
is also a realization that political leaders failed to 
seize the opportunities Hungary enjoyed in 1989, 
and that political and economic change has often 
suffered from paralyzing debate and political dead- 
lock. While reforms have moved Hungary a long 
way down the road toward capitalism and democ- 

racy, this country, which has historically been adept 
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at compromise under external constraints, has been 
somewhat less successful forging ahead on its own. 


REVOLUTION FROM WITHIN 

If anything set the Hungarian transition apart 
from that of its neighbors, it was the lengthy and 
incremental process by which communism col- 
lapsed. Indeed, in Hungary there was no revolution, 
“velvet” or otherwise, no mass demonstrations, no 
surprise rout of entrenched leaders at the ballot 
box. By the time elections were held in early 1990, 
the ruling Hungarian Socialist Workers’ Party 
(mszmP) had already been transformed by its own 
radical rank and file into a Western-style, social 
democratic political organization. 

This revolution from within was characteristic of 
the entire transition process. By 1987, there were 
already expressions of crisis and reform, civic orga- 
nization and authoritarian fragmentation within the 
party and society . Faced with increasing changes 
in the Soviet bloc, the party stagnated and fractured 
over how to respond, its power to rule slowly erod- 
ing. Democracy emerged, in essence, through piece- 
meal actions and default. When free elections did 
come, one-party rule was already dead. 

As a result, the 1990 elections had a somewhat 
different tenor and outcome than others in Eastern 
Europe. The remnants of the MSzMP, now rechris- 
tened the Hungarian Socialist Party (MszP), were not 
viewed as a threat to a successful transition. While 
some were loath to admit it, the MszP was to a great 
extent responsible for political change. Hungary 
needed no Solidarity or Civic Forum to counter a 
monolithic communist party. And the party system 
that emerged in Hungary in 1990 proved to be 
much more differentiated than that found elsewhere 
in the region. Opposition forces coalesced into dis- 
tinct political organizations, viewing each other, 
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rather than communism, as the real adversary. 

In terms of institutional change, agreements 
between the opposition and the old regime created 
a constitutional framework for a parliamentary 
democracy with a strong prime minister, and an 
indirectly elected president whose powers were 
more ambiguous. From the first democratic elec- 
tions six major political parties emerged that con- 
tinue to dominate parliament. The Hungarian 
Democratic Forum (MDF) which garnered the great- 
est share of seats in parliament, and the two parties 
with which it forged a ruling coalition, the Chris- 
tian Democratic Party (KDNP) and the Independent 
Smallholders Party (FKGP), are right of center. The 
MDF’ leader, the historian Jozsef Antall, became 
prime minister. The three other parties are on the 
left: the Alliance of Free Democrats (szpsz), the 
Alliance of Young Democrats (FIDESZ), and the MszpP. 

Distinctions between “left” and “right” 
are deceptive. By Western standards, polit- 
ical views on the right are usually charac- 





agreed to enact constitutional changes that limited 
the number of laws requiring a two-thirds majority, 
but in return the szpsz demanded and received gov- 
ernment support for an szpDsz member to assume 
the office of president. The MDF-led government 
would soon come to regret the bargain. 


THE STRUGGLE OVER THE PRESS 

Of the many parliamentary controversies that 
would erupt between the government and the 
opposition, the battle over the broadcast media 
came to overshadow all the rest. On coming to 
power the new parliamentary parties sought to 
ensure the formation of an independent media, but 
this goal was compromised by the fact that many 
newspapers had spontaneously privatized in the last 
days of the old regime, leaving their staffs largely 
intact. For the new government, this meant that the 
opposition had at its disposal a sympa- 
thetic press whose criticism of the coali- 
tion was ideologically based. Although the 


terized as pro-market and socially Eventually the government and the opposition initially 
conservative, with views on the left the 8Overnment agreed to the appointment of temporary 
opposite. But in Hungary the center-right forced the presidents to head state television and 
parties that controlled the government _— presidents of radio while new media legislation was 
from 1990 to 1994 were not simply con- elevs omrand hammered out, by 1991 it was clear that 
servative but also to varying degrees pop- i no agreement was forthcoming. 

ulist, drawing on a long tradition that radio from The government grew increasingly agi- 
focused on rural values and national iden- power, arguing tated by what it saw as a lack of change by 
tity and had little enthusiasm for modern- that the media television and radio; it had expected the 


ization and its cultural products. In 
contrast, the SZDSZ, FIDESZ, and even the 
socialists were more market oriented, 
socially liberal, and Western in their out- 
look. This political cleavage in Hungary is 
typically described as a rural-urban split, one that 
divided the countryside from the capital long before 
socialism. 

This division helps to explain much of the polar- 
ization and deadlock that characterized Hungarian 
politics during the first postcommunist govern- 
ment's tenure from 1990 to 1994. During the 1990 
campaign, relations had already soured between the 
MDF and the szpsz, which were to become the two 
largest parties in parliament, over charges of anti- 
Semitism (several of the leaders of the szpsz were 
Jewish, and had been well-known dissidents dur- 
ing the 1970s and 1980s). This rift was widened by 
the fact that the constitution required a two-thirds 
majority for the passage of any legislation. The MDF- 
led government did not enjoy such a majority, and 
the opposition seemed unlikely to support its leg- 
islative agenda. The MDF and szpsz eventually 


had fallen into 
“alien hands.” 





provisional media presidents to carry out 
major revisions in programming and staff 
that would demonstrate a clear break with 
the socialist past. The media presidents 
responded that the government actually 
wanted media content to change to better reflect the 
government’ views. Relations between government 
and the state-run media rapidly deteriorated. 

Eventually the government sought to break the 
stalemate by forcing the presidents of television and 
radio from power, arguing that under their direc- 
tion the broadcast media had fallen into “alien 
hands” that did not represent Hungarian national 
values. Opposition parties countered that dismissal 
was not possible without a new media law. 

An unexpected political force then weighed in: 
the president of the republic. While most political 
observers had expected that the presidency would 
be little more than a ceremonial post, the fact that 
many government appointments and dismissals 
required the signature of the president as well as 
that of the prime minister meant that the presiden- 
tial office held unexpected power. The president, 


former szosz parliamentarian Arpad Goncz, refused 
to approve the dismissals of the broadcast heads, 
citing constitutional provisions that allowed him to 
refuse if such actions would disrupt the state's 
democratic functioning. The political battle 
between parliamentary parties now extended into 
the executive branch, with the prime minister, who 
supported the dismissals, pitted against the presi- 
dent. Constitutional rulings failed to resolve this 
murky area of executive power. 

By 1993 the government had finally succeeded 
in forcing both heads of radio and television to 
resign, replacing them with appointments more to 
its liking. But at what cost? The government gained 
greater control over the media, but in the eyes of 
many it had done so through undemocratic means. 
Indeed, the very nature of the struggle suggested to 
many that the government was more concerned 
with consolidating political power and smothering 
criticism than with carrying out substantial politi- 
cal reform. Government popularity declined, while 
opposition popularity steadily rose. 


THE ECONOMIC HALF-TURN 

It was not just in the area of politics that the gov- 
ernment came under increasing criticism. Reforms 
central to the creation of a healthy market economy 
also developed in a less than comprehensive and 
direct manner.! Hungary faced a number of eco- 
nomic challenges that required serious action, 
including a foreign debt of over $20 billion, the 
largest per capita debt in Eastern Europe and a 
result of the past regime’s practice of subsidizing 
domestic stability with borrowed cash. Like other 
Eastern European states, it also faced the task of pri- 
vatizing or closing numerous industries that were 
oversized, inefficient, and uncompetitive in the 
global economy. 

But Hungary was also seen as having specific 
advantages. Economic reforms carried out under 
communist rule had in many areas laid the ground- 
work for economic transition, creating legal insti- 
tutions critical to a market economy. The 
emergence of a “second,” private economy along- 
side the official socialist economy during the 1970s 
and 1980s had also helped foster entrepreneurial 
behavior. (Foreign businesses have found the coun- 
try to be an attractive market, investing more in 


1The following discussion draws heavily on Paul Marer, 
“Hungary During 1988-1994: A Political Economy Perspec- 
tve,” in U.S. Congress, Joint Economic Committee, East 
Central European Economies m Transition, (Washington, 
D C: Government Printing Office, 1994). 
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Hungary than anywhere else in Eastern Europe 
since 1989.) 

Despite these potential advantages, a market 
economy developed unevenly in Hungary during 
1990-1994 and again, this has much to do with ide- 
ology. The ruling coalition, with its populist lean- 
ings, never fully accepted the need for fundamental 
economic reform. The creation of a modern market 
economy was not necessarily a primary objective; 
while the government rejected state socialism, its 
rural traditions were also suspicious of Western 
capitalism, fearing its negative effects. The leader- 
ship thought Hungary would be able to quickly 
undo the damage caused by socialist economics and 
return to an economy of small business and agri- 
culture, reflecting the populist image of a “third 
way” that would avoid the evils brought about by 
dramatic urbanization—whether under capitalism 
or communism. In short, the new government, 
influenced by views formulated long before the 
emergence of a global economy, did not fully under- 
stand that successful economic growth could no 
longer be contingent on domestic developments 
alone. 

This ambivalence toward economic change can 
best be seen in the fact that, unlike Poland and 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary did not have a strong eco- 
nomic leader to guide the prime minister, despite a 
surfeit of talented economists and advice from 
abroad. As a result, economic transformation lacked 
a comprehensive strategy and, perhaps more impor- 
tant, a strong political will that supported its poli- 
cies. The need for dramatic economic change was 
thus not effectively “sold” to a population that was 
experiencing serious negative effects from reform. 

Privatization occurred irregularly, with the gov- 
ernment frequently changing strategy and policy 
while wavering in its support of foreign ownership 
of Hungarian economic assets. Social spending was 
not sufficiently reduced, and the political objective 
of restoring farmland to its original owners created 
a legal morass that damaged agricultural output and 
hindered needed exports. While reforms in the 
Czech Republic and Poland had by 1994 produced 
tangible signs of an economic turnaround, Hungary 
remained burdened by trade and budget deficits, a 
rising foreign debt, and annual inflation running at 
nearly 20 percent. 


FAMILIARITY AND CONTEMPT 

Under these circumstances, the government saw 
much of its political support evaporate. But the loss 
of confidence in the government did not lead to its 
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collapse. In contrast to the dramatic reorganization 
of political parties and electoral power elsewhere in 
Eastern Europe that followed the region's first free 
elections, Hungary retained a single government for 
its entire four-year tenure. Two reasons can be given 
for this. First, as mentioned earlier, Hungary's tran- 
sition created parties that were more organization- 
ally coherent than the mass-based, catch-all parties 
that arose elsewhere in the region to challenge and 
replace communism. Despite the confrontations 
and schisms that rocked many of the parties in the 
Hungarian parliament, all managed to remain intact 
and politically viable. 

Second, constitutional provisions in Hungary led 
to the creation of a strong prime ministership. Par- 
liament, for example, can issue a “constructive vote 
of no confidence,” whereby the removal of the 
prime minister requires the concurrent election of 
a new one (in other parliamentary systems, the pas- 
sage of a no-confidence motion 
requires the immediate resignation of 
the cabinet or new elections). Thus, 
although the mpr-led coalition govern- 
ment had become unpopular, condi- 
tions did not allow for the easy 
turnover of power. While this can be 
viewed as an important element of 
political stability in Hungary, critics 
might argue that it also prevents inef- 
fectual governments from being easily 
turned out of office. 

If nothing else, familiarity breeds 
contempt. By late 1993 the govern- 
ment was looking toward the upcoming general 
elections with increasing anxiety. In the previous 
year the MDF had been torn by a strong internal 
challenge by the extremist Istvan Csurka, whose 
nationalist and anti-Semitic polemics eventually led 
to a showdown between Csurka and Prime Minis- 
ter Antall and to Csurka’s subsequent expulsion 
from the party. In late 1993 Antall died after a long 
bout with cancer, leaving the MDF without a strong 
leader to fill his place. Fears arose that Csurka’s rival 
movement would steal away many of the party’s 
more conservative backers. To make matters worse, 
public opinion surveys showed that the MDF and its 
allies would fare poorly at the ballot box, and that 
voters were turning their attention toward the MDFSs 
archenemy, the MSzP. 

Since elections in 1990, in which socialists had 
not done well, the mszp had been pursuing a low- 
key strategy in parliament, avoiding rancorous 
debates and capitalizing (ironically) on its image as 





Despite dramatic 
changes in voter 
preferences, the party 
spectrum itself 
remains stable, a 
testament to the 
transition process that 
gave birth to it. 





a party with governing experience. The msze leader, 
Gyula Horn, maintained a good deal of popularity, 
and was noted for his role as foreign minister in 
1989 when he facilitated the mass emigration of 
East Germans through Hungary. The mszp had also 
removed from its ranks many of the old guard who 
had survived the party’s shake-up in 1989. As a 
result, heading into the 1994 elections the social- 
ists were able to project an image of expertise and 
concern with social equality while at the same time 
calling for economic reform and Western integra- 
tion. As in many other cases in Eastern Europe, the 
population, weary of the government’s apparent 
incompetence and the general costs of transition, 
found the socialist platform an attractive alterna- 
tive. 

The MDF campaign during the election reflected 
a growing degree of panic. Using state-run radio 
and television, which it had effectively purged since 
gaining control, the government 
mounted a fear campaign in an 
attempt to turn the population against 
the mszp. News reports and editorials 
began to question the socialists’ com- 
mitment to democracy, warning of the 
restoration of “Bolshevik” power. 
Accusations were even made that MSZP 
party leader Horn brutalized and per- 
haps killed injured revolutionaries 
during the 1956 uprising, a charge 
Horn vehemently denied and which 
lacked evidence. Parliamentary oppo- 
sition parties complained that the elec- 
tronic media were clearly biased in favor of the 
ruling party, a charge substantiated by domestic and 
international organizations that monitored the Hun- 
garian press. 

But in the end the government's actions were in 
vain and, according to some observers, had the 
opposite effect of that intended. By exerting pres- 
sure to gain control of the electronic media, the 
government only further convinced the population 
that the current leadership was inept and suspect. 

The election bore out these observations. The 
MSZP, which had won only 33 of 386 parliamentary 
seats in 1990, emerged as the overwhelming victor 
with 209 seats—an absolute majority. The MDF, 
which had won 164 seats in 1990, saw its power 
devastated, winning only 38. All other parliamen- 


- tary parties saw their support decline or stay rela- 


tively the same. No new parties made any real 
inroads into parliament, despite the rise of several 
political challengers (including Csurka’s national- 


ist Hungarian Justice and Life Party). And despite 
dramatic changes in voter preferences, the party 
spectrum itself remains stable, a testament to the 
transition process that gave birth to it. 


AN INTERIM ASSESSMENT 

Although the msze commanded enough parlia- 
mentary seats to rule alone, the party chose to fur- 
ther widen its base of support. By forming a 
coalition with the liberal szpsz, the government 
enjoyed control over two-thirds of the seats in par- 
liament—enough to pass any legislation, including 
changes to the constitution itself. The new opposi- 
tion, effectively marginalized, warned that the new 
government could enact radical changes without 
any real influence from the other side, allowing it 
to forge new constitutional provisions that would 
consolidate its political power. 

So far these fears have been unfounded, if only 
because the MSzP-SzDsz coalition has found power 
difficult to exercise. Despite promises by the new 
coalition that it would carry out reforms that had 
been neglected by the previous government, the 
new leadership can hardly be termed a success. 
While the government enacted belt-tightening eco- 
nomic policies designed to bring the budget deficit 
under control, they were considered insufficient by 
the IMF, which declined to lend needed funds to the 
government until further improvements were made. 
And in the area of privatization the government 
exhibited an inconsistent policy not unlike that of 
its ruling predecessor. On several occasions the sale 
of important state assets to foreign investors was 
blocked, calling into question the government’s 
commitment to privatization. 

Government policy has also been open to criti- 
cism in other areas. The government has been slow 
in drafting media legislation that would finally cre- 
ate a framework for politically independent radio 
and television; instead, on taking office the govern- 
ment engaged in its own round of purges of the 
state-run media, eventually sacking its own 
appointed head of television news after less than a 
year in the post. According to some observers, this 
dismissal resulted from what the government saw 
as excessive criticism of its actions by the television 
news. The government’ ability to forge and enact 
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new policies was also weakened by tensions within 
the coalition, both between the mszp and the szpsz 
over cabinet appointees, and within the mszp itself 
over the pace of reform. The government has sur- 
vived these challenges, but many question the coali- 
tion's ability to survive its entire four-year term. 


SIGNS OF HOPE 

Despite these disappointments, the end of 1995 
brought some signs of hope. Confronted by a grow- 
ing budget deficit and external pressure, the gov- 
ernment has shown new resolve in pursuing 
economic and political reform. Media legislation 
has finally been passed. Privatization of utilities, 
banking, and telecommunications appears to be 
moving more rapidly. Budget expenditures are also 
being trimmed. Discussions with the IMF appear to 
be back on track, although austerity measures have 
led to public protests, demonstrations, and strikes. 
Yet social disruption has been kept to a minimum. 
Despite fears, extremist organizations have been 
unable to capitalize on public discontent, though 
voter sympathy does appear to be once again swing- 
ing toward the right. Ironically, if the new govern- 
ment is able to carry out economic policies that are 
long overdue, the negative effects of these very poli- 
cies on the population may guarantee the coalitions 
loss of power at the next elections. 

Hungary's chances of emerging as a strong and 
stable nation are contingent on its place in the inter- 
national order. Hungary, like many other Eastern 
European nations, sees its future within the frame- 
work of international institutions that will help fos- 
ter trade, security, and integration; the nearly 
unanimous parliamentary support for the station- 
ing of NATO troops on Hungarian soil en route to 
Bosnia clearly reflects this. Eventual membership in 
the European Union is equally critical. Western 
institutions have been hesitant to open the door too 
widely to the east, but this attitude will be less eas- 
ily justified as political and economic reforms are 
solidified in the region. The task of building a new 
market economy and democracy in Hungary 
remains on course, despite fits and starts; its long- 
term success, however, will depend greatly on Hun- 
garys acceptance as a full member in the 
community of developed nations. E 
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Exit into History: 

A Journey Through the New Eastern Europe 

By Eva Hoffman. New York: Penguin Books, 1994. 
410 pp., $11.95. 

In 1990, Eva Hoffman decided it was now or 
never. To visit Eastern Europe at such a volatile 
time would allow her to see a new world order 
emerge before her childhood home of communist 
Poland receded into memory. Hoffman undertakes 
her journey from the Baltic to the Black Sea twice, 
“because I felt that seeing twice is believing.” 

She takes us through Poland, Bulgaria, Hungary, 
Romania, and Czechoslovakia, picking up their sto- 
ries where the newspapers and policy pieces often 
leave off, focusing on that which motivates and 
moves a people in societal flux. Where some 
observers, such as Sabrina Ramet in this issue of 
Current History, tell us of the oppressive Catholic 
state in Poland, Eva Hoffman complicates the issue 
of religion for the reader with her observance of a 
Catholic mass and the strength it gives to the peo- 
ple of a small Polish town. 

Hoffman is a storyteller and she meets up with 
other fine storytellers in het travels, giving Exit into 
History a strong narrative flow punctuated with the 
keen reminder that as Eastern Europeans undergo 
drastic change, they are not really so different after 
all; Westerners must try to resist the urge to wax 
nostalgic about the cold war past that gave them 
such a clear idea of what they were and what they 
were not. 

Hoffman, who came to Eastern Europe to wit- 


ness monumental change, gives us instead a book ` 


of particulars—fragments of people’ stories. We are 
intentionally left with few answers in the hopes that 
the stories told will help us make sense of more tra- 
ditional accounts of change in the region. 

Claudia Burke 


Sarajevo Daily: 
A City and Its Newspaper Under Siege 
By Tom Gjelten. New York: HarperCollins, 1995. 271 
pp., $22. 

In a refreshing turn for a journalist, National 
Public Radio correspondent Tom Gjelten makes no 
bones about his sympathies in the Bosnian conflict. 
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Nor does he flinch, however, when examining the 
Sarajevo daily Oslobodjenje’s alternating phases of 
being an independent journal and occasionally a 
near-organ for the Muslim-led government. The dif- 
ference in Gjelten’s book is that he attempts to 
explain why these shifts occurred, placing them 
well in context of the war's circumstances. 

Gjelten shows how Oslobodjenje (Liberation) 
was, unlike the major Western press organizations, 
always reminded (by the multiethnicity of the staff 
as well as its commitment to a democratic, tolerant 
Sarajevo) that much of the conflict was a gray area. 
At the same time, the trials its staff suffer, the suc- 
cesses and failures, all act as a barometer for how 
the multiethnic capital fared during war, peace, and 
innumerable cease-fires. 

Sean Patrick Murphy 


Slaughterhouse: 

Bosnia and the Failure of the West 

By David Rieff. New York: Simon and Schuster, 1995. 
240 pp., $22. 

Omarska. Kereterm. Bosanski Samac. Like Mat- 
hausen, Majdanek, and Buchenwald, the names of 
these Bosnian Serb camps roll uneasily off the 
tongue. Yet unlike their lesser-known Nazi prede- 
cessors, they are already fading into historical 
obscurity—and, again unlike their predecessors, 
fading without the international community's judg- 
ment that evil was committed there. 

Slaughterhouse bears witness to this evil; it is also 
an indictment of the West for its inaction in the face 
of what Rieff calls, without qualification, the Serb 
genocide in Bosnia. While Roy Gutman’s 1993 col- 
lection of Pulitzer Prize-winning columns, A Wit- 
ness to Genocide, details the crimes committed by 
the Bosnian Serbs in their ethnic-cleansing cam- 
paign, Rieff’s purpose is larger: it is to frame the 
political and moral canvas of the Bosnian conflict. 

Rieff has written a powerful book, one whose 
arguments—that the Serbs carried out a deliberate 
genocide of the Bosnian Muslims, that the Western 
powers allowed it to be carried out—require rebut- 
tal or affirmation. They cannot, however, be ignored 
in arriving at an understanding of the defining 
European and American moment in the first days 
of the post-cold war world. 

William W. Finan Jr. 


Yugoslavia’s Disintegration and the Struggle for 
Truth 

By Alex N. Dragnich. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1996. 278 pp., $35. 

Those who believe that the Serbs have been ill- 
served by the media in the Yugowars will find much 
to bolster those beliefs in this collection of previ- 
ously published essays and op-ed pieces by retired 
Vanderbilt professor Alex Dragnich (29 unpub- 
lished—perhaps rejected?—-op-ed comments are 
also included). Dragnich argues that the Serbian 
response to Yugoslavia’s dissolution was not part of 
a program to create a Greater Serbia but only the 
justified military reaction to the illegal secession of 
its constituent republics. This is partisan commen- 
tary masquerading as dispassionate analysis; it is 
hardly in keeping with past volumes in the East 
European Monograph series. 
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Social Currents in Eastern Europe: The Sources 
and Consequences of the Great Transformation, 
2d ed. 

By Sabrina Petra Ramet. Durham, N.C.: Duke Uni- 
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versity Press, 1995. 598 pp., $65, cloth; $23.95, paper. 
Sabrina Petra Ramet thoroughly examines how 
societal change catalyzed political change in East- 
ern Europe in this revised and updated volume. 
Religion, rock, feminism, and environmental 
activism are among the areas she explores in this 

engaging, well-written survey. 
O. E. S. 


ALSO RECEIVED 

The Muslims of Bosnia-Herzegovina: Their 
Historic Development from the Middle Ages to 
the Dissolution of Yugoslavia 

Edited by Mark Pinson. Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1994. 187 pp., $14.95. 

Romania After Ceausescu 

By Tom Gallagher. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1996. 267 pp., $29.50. 

The Road from Paradise: Prospects for 
Democracy in Eastern Europe 

By Stjepan G. Mestrovic, with Miroslav Goreta and 
Slaven Letica. Lexington: The University Press of Ken- 
tucky, 1993. qualia ., $28. Hi 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Middle East Peace Process 
Jan. 6—Outside Washington, D.C., Israeli and Syrian negotiators 
conclude a 6-day preliminary round of talks on a possible 


peace agreement. 


AFGHANISTAN 

Jan. 3—A suburb southwest of Kabul is struck by rockets; 20 
people are reported killed and 48 injured; the government 
blames Taliban rebels for the attack. 

Jan. 14—-Fighting between Taliban rebels and government forces 
closes the remaining supply route mto Kabul, residents of the 
city face imminent food shortages. 

Jan. 29—In Kabul, 3 people are injured and 1 killed when 
Taliban rebels fire rockets into the city, the attack ends a 
January 21 cease-fire President Burhanuddin Rabbam declared 
in honor of Ramadan. 


ANGOLA 

Jan. 9—The opposition Union for the Total Independence of 
Angola (UNITA) agrees to resume talks with the government 
on implementing the 1994 peace accord that ended 19 years of 
civil war 


ARGENTINA 

Jan. 31—Army Lieutenant Ignacio Canevaro 1s convicted of 
murder and sentenced to 15 years ın prison for ordering a 
beating in 1994 that resulted in the death of a soldier; the 
incident prompted Argentina to end its draft system in 1995. 


AUSTRIA 

Jan. 29—US Ambassador to Austria Swanee Hunt delivers 
information to the Austrian government identifying the 
location and contents of 79 weapons stockpiles hidden in 
western Austria at the end of World War II, American troops 
left the stockpiles to aid anticommunists ın the event of a 
Soviet mvasion. 


BAHRAIN 

Jan. 9—The Islamic Front for the Liberation of Bahrain claims 
that police broke up recent anti-government demonstrations 
with tear gas and live ammunition; a government source states 
that “legal methods” were used. 

Jan. 22—The government announces the arrest of Sheik Abdul 
Amr al-Jamri and 7 other Shiite Muslim opposition leaders, 
the 8 are accused of involvement in what is said to be a 
foreign-backed attempt to threaten Bahraini secunity. 

Jan. 23—The government says 1t has made a number of arrests 
after a 3d night of anugovernment rioting ın several Shute 


villages. 


BOSNIA AND HERZEGOVINA 
Jan. 4— Under NATO pressure, Bosnian Serbs release 16 Bosnian 
civilians detained on January 2. 
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Jan. 9—A grenade 1s fired ınto a streetcar from a Serb-held 
suburb of Sarajevo, killing 1 person and wounding 19, Bosnian 
Serb leader Radovan Karadzic demes any Bosman Serb militia 
involvement in the attack. 


BURMA 

Jan. 5—The New York Times reports that drug lord Khun Sa 
surrendered this week ın return for a promise of amnesty; 
Khun Sa’s army was the last major insurgency operating 
against the military government 


CHINA 

Jan. 5—US-based Human Rights Watch reports that thousands of 
children have died in state-run orphanages as a result of 
deliberate starvation and physical abuse; the government 
denies the allegations. 

Jan. 16—American military attaché Colonel Bradley Gerdes and 
Japanese military attaché Colonel Kenji Maetani are expelled 
on charges of espionage. 

Jan 26—US officials confirm that the US aircraft carrier Nimitz 

through the straits dividing Tarwan and China on 
December 19, 1995; this 1s the 1st tıme a US navy ship has 
entered the straits smce 1979. 


COLOMBIA 

Jan. 8—The government says ıt suspects leftist National 
Liberation Army rebels are responsible for 2 dynamite attacks 
yesterday that closed an oul pipeline in northeastern 
Colombia. 

Jan. 11—José Santacruz Londoño, a Cali drug cartel leader, 
escapes from La Picota prison in Bogota 

Jan. 24—President Ernesto Samper requests a public referendum 
on his presidency, the request comes after Fernando Botero, 
the former minister of defense and Sampers 1994 campaign 
manager, charged earher this week that Samper knew drug 
traffickers provided several million dollars in campaign 
contributions to Sampers 1994 bid for the presidency. 

Jan. 25—The opposition Conservative Party announces it 1s 
withdrawing its support of the Samper government. 


EGYPT 

Jan. 4—Kamal al-Ganzoury is sworn in as the new prime 
minister 

Security officials blame Muslim miltants for an attack in 
southern Egypt that leaves 2 people dead; ıt is the 3d such . 
attack in less than 2 days. 

Jan. 13—A military court sentences 6 people to death and 12 
others to prison terms of up to 12 years for receiving 
“terrorist” traming in Sudan in preparation for attacks 
designed to overthrow the Egyptian government. 


FRANCE 

Jan. 8—Former President Francois Mitterrand dies in Pans. 

Jan. 29—Government officials announce that France will no 
longer conduct nuclear weapons testing; the announcement 
comes after a January 27 test in the South Pacific. 


GREECE 

Jan. 15—Prime Minister Andreas Papandreou resigns but 
remains leader of the rulmg Panhellenic Socialist Movement, 
he has been hospitalized since November 20. 

Jan. 18—Costas Sumitis ıs elected prime minister by 
parliamentary Panhellenic Socialist Movement members 

Jan. 30—The New York Times reports that Greek and Turkish , 
armies have moved their troops off a small island in the 
Aegean Sea this week; both countnes claim the uninhabited 
island. 


GUATEMALA 

Jan. 8—Final results ın the presidental runoff election show that 
conservative Party of National Advancement candidate Alvaro 
Arzt has won 51 2% of the vote, defeating Guatemalan 
Republican Front candidate Alfonso Portillo, who received 
48.8% of the votes cast. 


Hanı 

Jan. 30—Gbetie Francoise Dennis, a UN police officer from 
Benin, becomes the lst UN peacekeeper to be killed in Hain by 
hostile fire; 1 suspect is being held in the attack. UN 
peacekeeping forces are scheduled to leave Haiti February 29. 


INDIA 

Jan. 3—A bomb explodes at a bazaar in New Delhi, killing 6 
people and wounding 31; the Jammu-Kashmir Islamic Front, 
which has been fighting for Muslim independence for 6 years, 
takes responsibility. 


IRAN 

Jan 23—Parliament approves a $20 million plan to combat what 
it says are US covert actions aimed at replacing the current 
Iranıan government. 


IRAQ 

Jan. 16—The government announces it 1s willing to discuss a UN 
Security Council plan to allow lumited oil sales to finance 
emergency relief for the civilian population; an mtemnational 
embargo on Iraqi oil has been in effect since the August 1990 
Iraqi invasion of Kuwait. 


ISRAEL 

Jan. 11—The government frees 812 Palestinians prisoners under 
an agreement to release 1,200 Palestinian prisoners by January 
20, when Palestinian elections are to be held. With the release 
of the 812 prisoners, Israel continues to hold between 4,000 
and 5,500 Palestinian prisoners. 

Jan. 14—Yigal Amir, Haga Amir, and Dror Adani are formally 
charged with conspiring to murder Prime Minister Yitzhak 
Rabin, the 3 suspects must enter their pleas by February 26. 

Jan. 16—Palestiman gunmen kill 2 Israeli soldiers in an area 
north of Hebron; the attack is believed to be retaliation for the 
January 5 assassination of Yahya Ayyash, a Hamas military 
wing member. Israeli forces are scheduled to begin pulling out 
of Hebron in March. 

Jan 19—Outside the West Bank city of Jenin, 3 Hamas members 
are killed by Israeli soldiers after they wound an Israeli 
civilian. 

Jan. 27—Israel agrees to make financial restitution of $400,000 to 
the family of Ahmed Bouchikhi, a Moroccan waiter who was 

- killed by Israeli agents in 1973 after he was mistakenly 
identified as Ali Hassan Salameh of the Palestinian Black 
September terrorist group. 
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ITALY 
Jan. 11—Prime Minister Lamberto Dini resigns to avoid losing a 
no-confidence vote. 


JAPAN 

Jan. 5—Socialist Prime Minister Tomiichi Murayama resigns 

Jan. 12—Ryutaro Hashimoto, leader of the Liberal Democratic 
Party, is elected prime minister, winning 288 of the 489 votes 
cast in the upper house of parliament; his opponent, Ichiro 
Ozawa, received 167 votes. 

Jan. 21—A bus full of explosives crashes mto the Parliament 
building; the Japan Imperial Peoples Party takes responsibility 
for the crash, saying it was m protest of Prime Minister 
Hashimoto's economic policies; no one was hurt. 


KOREA, SOUTH 

Jan. 23——-Former President Chun Doo Hwan 1s indicted for his 
role in the Kwangju massacre in 1980 in which hundreds of 
pro-democracy demonstrators were killed. 


- LESOTHO 


Jan. 15—King Mshoeshoe H dies in a car accident; his son, 
Crown Prince David Mohato, 1s expected to succeed him. 


LIBERIA 
Jan. 10—More than 60 soldiers from the West African 
peacekeeping force in Libena are killed in intermilitia fighting. 


MEXICO 

Jan. 10—Secunty officials arrest 17 police agents and 4 high-level 
government officials for planning and attempting to cover up 
the June 1995 massacre of 17 peasants who were traveling to a 
leftist rally near the Pacific coast. 

Jan. 15—Federal authorities arrest Juan García Abrego; he is 
extradited to the United States, where he 1s wanted on drug 


trafficking and money-laundering charges 


NICARAGUA 

Jan. 24—A court in León convicts 12 people, several of whom 
have connections to the Sandinista Party, of involvement in a 
senes of bombings of Roman Catholic churches, Pope John 
Paul II ıs scheduled to visit the country in February. 

Jan. 25—In the 1st reported instance of violence in this year’s 
presidential race, gunmen open fire on presidential candidate 
Amoldo Aleman; 1 bodyguard is killed and 3 other people 
wounded; Aleman was unmjured. The gunmen are suspected 
to be former Sandinista soldiers. 


NIGERIA 

Jan. 19—The United Front for Nigena's Liberation, a previously 
unknown guerrilla group, takes responsibility for 2 airport 
bombings as well as last week's plane crash in which military 
ruler General Sani Abacha’s son, Ibrahim Abacha, was killed. 


PALESTINIAN AUTHORITY 

Jan. 3—Palestinian security forces release Bassem Eid, an 
outspoken Palestinian human nights advocate; he had been 
detained without charges for 24 hours. 

Jan. 5—Yahya Ayyash, a Hamas military wing member believed 
to have been responsible for organizing several suicide 
bombings in Israel, is killed in the Gaza Strip. No one has 
clarmed responsibility for the attack. 

Jan. 7—PLO chairman Yasir Arafat accuses the Israeli 
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government of involvement in the January 5 assassmation of 
Ayyash. 

Jan. 22—Final results for the January 20 Palestinian Authority 
general elections show that PLO chairman and Fatah 
candidate Yasir Arafat won the presidency with 88.1% of the 
vote; Samiha Khalil, who opposed the Israeli-PLO peace 
accord, won 9.3% of the vote; the remaining 2.6% of the 
ballots were blank. Results for the 88-member Palestinian 
Council give Fatah approximately 75% of the seats; the 
remaining seats will be held by a vanety of independent 
candidates critical of Arafat and his policies. 


PERU 

Jan. 11—A secret military court sentences an American citizen, 
Lon Berenson, to life in prison after convicting her of treason 
for her volvement with the Marxist Tupac Amaru 
Revolutionary Movement. 


POLAND 

Jan. 24—Pnme Minister Jozef Olesky resigns after military 
prosecutors announce that they intend to investigate Oleskys 
involvement with the KGB. 

Jan. 31—The governing coalition nominates former communist 
Wlodzimierz Cimoszewicz, a deputy speaker of parliament, to 
become the next prime minister. 


PORTUGAL 

Jan. 14—Socialist candidate Jorge Sampaio is elected president 
with 53.8 % of the vote; his rival, former Prime Minister 
Anibal Cavaco Silva, received 46.2%. 


RUSSIA 

Jan 9—In the Dagestam republic city of Kizlyar, Chechen rebels 
seize a hospital, taking approximately 3,400 hostages, as many 
as 30 people are killed. The rebels are demanding the 
withdrawal of Russian troops from the secessionist republic of 
Chechnya. 

President Boris Yeltsin names foreign intelligence director 
and Russian Secunty Council member Yevgeny Prmakov 
foreign minister; liberal Andrei Kozyrev resigned from the post 
January 5. 

Jan. 15—Russian troops launch attacks on the Chechen rebels, 
who have fled from Kizlyar to the Russian republic city of 
Pervomayskoye; the rebels still hold more than 100 hostages; 
60 Chechen fighters and 4 Russian soldiers are reported lulled. 

Jan. 19— Chechen hyackers release the more than 200 hostages 
they had been holding on a Black Sea ferry since January 16 
before surrendering to Turkish authorities. 

Yeltsin reports that 82 of the 120 hostages held at 
Pervomayskoye are alive and that of the 300 Chechen rebels 
present, 153 have been killed and 30 captured; most of the 
town was destroyed ın the Russian assault on the rebels. 

Former acting Prime Minister Yegor Gaidar resigns from 
Yeltsin's senior advisory council, citing his disapproval of 
Yeltsin's handling of the war in Chechnya. 

Jan 25—yYeltsin names Avtovaz automobile manufactumng 
director Vladimir Kadannikov deputy prime munister, free 
market economic reformer Anatoly Chubais resigned from the 
post January 16. 


SAUDI ARABIA 

Jan. 1—King Fahd, age 74, orders his half-brother, Crown Prince 
Abdullah, to assume authority while he takes a medical leave 
of unspecified duration to recuperate from “exhaustion”, 
Western officials believe that Fahd ts recovering from a stroke. 


SOUTH AFRICA 

Jan. 29—Gunmen kill 8 people and wound 23 in an attack on 
job-seekers ın Johannesburg, African National Congress 
spokesmen believe the attack was an attempt to disrupt peace 
efforts in KwaZulu-Natal province. 


SRI LANKA 

Jan. 31—A truck bomb explodes outside a bank ın Colombo, 
killing more than 70 people and wounding 1,400; authorities 
beheve the rebel Tamil Tigers are responsible for the attack. 


TANZANIA 

Jan. 22—Officials report that the army has shut the border with 
Burundi, forcing 17,000 Rwandan Hutu refugees fleeing 
violence in Burund. to return. 


UNITED KINGDOM 


Great Britain 

Jan 4The government orders Mohammed al-Massani, a leading 
Saudi Arabian dissident, to leave the country; Massari, who 
had sought asylum mn April 1994, is appealing the order. 


Northern Ireland 

Jan 23—The International Commission for Disarmament in 
Northern Ireland recommends that Britain relinquish its 
demand that the Irish Republican Army begin to disarm before 


all-party peace talks begin. 


UNITED STATES 

Jan. 6—President Bill Clinton approves a congressional plan to 
return 760,000 federal workers to the government payroll 
through January 26, a partial reopening of some government 
operations 1s budgeted through September 30. 

Jan. 17—A federal district court sentences Sheik Omar Abdel 
Rahman to hfe in prison for planning a coordinated set of 
terrorist attacks in New York City; 9 other defendants in the 
case receive sentences ranging from 25 years to life. 

Jan. 19—The first lady, Hillary Rodham Clinton, 1s subpoenaed 
to appear before a federal grand jury investigating the 
appearance of previously unaccounted for billing records 
related to the ongoing investigation of the Clinton’ 
Whitewater real estate investment deal; White House officials 
believe this is the first ume a first lady has been called to testify 
before a federal grand jury. 

Jan 24—Michael New receives a bad-conduct discharge from the 
army after a military jury convicts him of disobedience for his 
refusal to serve under UN command ın Macedonia. 

Jan 26—The Senate approves the 1993 START II strategic arms 
reduction treaty, signed by President George Bush and Russian 
President Boris Yeltsin, by a vote of 87 to 4, the treaty still 
must be approved by the Russian legislature 

Jan. 31— After the departure of the 124 remaining Cuban 
refugees, the government officially closes the tent cities at the 
Guantánamo Bay naval base, where approximately 50,000 
Cuban and Hainan refugees intercepted by the Coast Guard 
since 1994 were held 


YEMEN 
Jan. 25—AI-Aslam tnbesmen take 17 French tourists hostage in 
an attempt to secure the release of a relative jailed on 


kidnapping charges. 
Jan. 30— The hostages are released unharmed; officials arrest 4 
of the tnbesmen. E 
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s India prepares to hold its eleventh general 
A esor this April, a profound sense of 

uncertainty stalks the political scene. It is 
by no means clear that any single party will 
emerge victorious. In India and abroad, political 
pundits are predicting a rout for the ruling 
Congress Party. Yet no other party seems to have 
sufficient support to sweep the polls. This bodes ill 
for India’s future, and places many of the hard-won 
political and economic gains of the past few years 
at risk. 


THE POST-COLD WAR THAW 

India’s political landscape has seen remarkable 
changes the past few years. At the end of the cold 
war, the country’s leadership sought to discard 
many of the shibboleths that had undergirded 
domestic and foreign policies. Faced with the dis- 
tinct prospect of an economic collapse, India imple- 
mented a strategy to dismantle its labyrinthine 
economic controls; while this highly regulated eco- 
nomic system had successfully promoted infras- 
tructure development, it had outlived its 
usefulness. 


SUMIT GANGULY is a pro Ecler of litical science at Hunter Col- 
lege, City University of New Yo k Hei is the author of Between 
War and Peace: The Kashmir Question Revisited (Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Woodrow Wilson Center Press, forthcoming). 
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“Tt i is difficult to. ea: a ‘time in’ jhe ‘more tien 40 years since India’s miot 
dence when the future course of the state was so profoundly dependent on the 
outcome of a general election. This is not to suggest that the country faces any 
imminent peril. India has consistently refuted the apocalyptic predictions of a 
. [However,] unless the emergent political leadership can 
make [the] crucial political choices, India faces the prospect of entrapment in 
the maw of economic S sania ies discord, and di interna- 


tional perenne: k 
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The cold war’s end also required=fundarfental 
changes in India’s foreign policy. Though Indian 
politicians continued to allude to India’s historic 
commitment to nonalignment, the doctrine had 
ceased to have much meaning. The decline of the 
Nonaligned Movement substantially reduced 
India’s standing and scope for maneuver in world 
politics. With the collapse of the Soviet empire and 
the subsequent end of the Indo-Soviet security and 
arms transfer relationship, India moved to repair 
its relations with the United States and China. 
Relations with Pakistan, India’s principal adversary, 
remained troubled. 

India’s record in domestic and foreign policy 
since the launch of its economic liberalization pro- 
gram and the end of the cold war has been far from 
exemplary but not bereft of achievement. On the 
domestic front, it has made important strides. Eco- 
nomic growth and inflation both hover around 6 
percent, and foreign exchange reserves are at a 
comfortable $19 billion. India’s exports are grow- 
ing rapidly and industrial performance is cred- 
itable. Internationally, India has improved relations 
with the United States, although differences 
remain on issues of nuclear proliferation and bal- 
listic missile development. India has, however, 
dramatically improved its relations with China by 
tackling the long-standing border dispute, agreeing 
on a variety of confidence- and security-building 
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measures, and expanding crossborder trade. 
Finally, although relations with Pakistan are at a 
low point, India has successfully isolated it from 
two hitherto friendly states, Iran and China; nei- 
ther unequivocally supports Pakistan's position on 
the Kashmir dispute with India. 

India’s efforts to deal with the myriad domestic 
and international challenges it faces ın the waning 
days of this century could be dealt a major setback 
if no political party wins a parliamentary majority 
in the April election. Depending on the particular 
coalition that emerges, a number of policy areas 
could be adversely affected. For example, a 
Congress—Left Front (a conglomeration of left-of- 
center political parties) coalition could force 
restraints on the fitful process of economic liberal- 
ization. Some members of the Left Front have con- 
demned the putatively antipoor elements of the 
economic reform program. At the same time, a 
. Bharatiya Janata Party (pyp)-led coalition govern- 
‘ment could also imperil the economic liberaliza- 
tion program, and would certainly damage 
relations with Pakistan and the Arab world. The 
BJP has promoted a brand of xenophobic national- 
ism with two important components: strong anti- 
Muslim (and therefore anti-Pakistani) rhetoric, 
and a militaristic, belligerent international image. 
The pyp’s deeply antisecular outlook and blatantly 
hostile orientation toward India’s 110 million- 
strong Muslim community could further poison 
communal relations within India. 


LIBERALIZATION AND ITS DISCONTENTS 

What precipitated this looming political crisis 
and what are the key issues of domestic and for- 
eign policy with which a new government will 
have to contend after the April general election? 
The deeper causes of this impending problem can 
be traced to the organizational and ideological 
decline of the Congress Party. Authoritative 
observers have commented at length on the 
decline of the party’s internal organization and its 
commitment to specific social and political goals.1 
This process started under Indira Gandhi, who in 
her later years as prime munister increasingly 
resorted to populist programs to garner votes. In 
part this strategy was designed to cope with the 


1See James Manor, “The Dynamics of Political Integranon 
and Disintegration,” ın S. Jeyeratnam Wilson and Dennis 
Dalton, eds., The States of South Asia: Problems of National 
Integration (Honolulu: University of Hawaii Press, 1982), 
pp. 89-110 


demands of a variety of newly mobilized con- 
stituencies, such as minorities and the rural poor. 
In her quest for political dominance, Gandhi thus 
presided over the dismantling of political institu- 
tions in India, including her own party. 

Indira Gandhi’s son and successor, Rajiv, ini- 
tially made an effort to restore a degree of probity 
and organizational efficacy to the Congress. How- 
ever, as he became enmeshed in political troubles 
he abandoned his well-intentioned efforts. By the 
time Narasimha Rao assumed office in 1991, the 
party structure was a shriveled and weakened 
entity. Presiding over a nation besieged by social 
unrest and on the verge of economic collapse, 
Prime Minister Rao could ill afford to take on the 
task of rebuilding the party. Over the next several 
years the prime minister’s energies were directed 
toward the economic liberalization program, reori- 
enting India’s foreign policy, and dealing with 
Kashmir. Internal organizational reform and the 
restoration of institutional efficacy had to take a 
back seat. 

Ironically, the push toward economic liberaliza- 
tion, one of the successes of the Rao regime, may 
well become its most important liability as the 
elections approach. Despite the obvious gains that 
the economic liberalization program has brought 
India, it lacks mass appeal among voters. There is 
little question that liberalization has brought about 
concrete results. India today boasts a middle class 
conservatively estimated at 120 million people, yet 
the rewards of liberalization have not trickled 
downward. Instead, economic reform, in its initial 
phase, has sharpened economic disparities. The 
Indian market has been flooded with consumer 
goods, most of which remain beyond the reach of 
working-class citizens. Neither Prime Minister Rao 
nor Finance Minister Manmohan Singh, the prin- 
cipal architect of the reforms, has been able to 
articulate a vision that the vast majority of the vot- 
ing population can comprehend and support. The 
reforms have instead provided electoral fodder for 
their political adversaries. 

The politics of economic reform has made 
strange bedfellows. Segments of the political left 
and the traditionally right-wing BJP have united to 
oppose components of the reform process. Leftist 
labor unions have highlighted the uncertainties 
that reform has introduced, generating consider- 
able opposition to the government's attempts to 
alter the bloated and largely inefficient public sec- 
tor. Eventually, the adoption of an “exit policy” 
will result in plant closings and layoffs. Fearing the 


worst, powerful and well-entrenched labor unions 
with extensive political connections have sounded 
the tocsin. . 

The jingoistic BP, the principal opposition party 
in parliament, has also sought to exploit voter mis- 
givings about the anticipated costs of economic 
liberalization. To this end the party has resurrected 
an old fear of the Indian political left: that liberal- 
ization will encourage the unbridled entry of for- 
eign multinationals into the Indian market. These 
behemoths, yp stalwarts argue, will wipe out 
indigenous entrepreneurs and exploit the Indian 
market. Moreover, BJP spokesmen preach that for- 
eign companies will only introduce crass con- 
sumerism into India and not contribute to 
technological advance. A BJP regime, its propo- 
nents argue, would induce foreign companies to 
bring in “computer chips, not potato chips.” The 
` BJP-run government in the national capital area of 
New Delhi has already targeted a Ken- 
tucky Fried Chicken franchise, forcing it 
to close on the most tenuous grounds 
after health inspectors found two flies in 
the kitchen; the order was subsequently 
quashed by an Indian court.2 

To bolster its contentions about foreign 
penetration and control of the Indian 
economy, the BJP has also dexterously 





A BJP regime, 

its proponents 
argue, would 
induce foreign 
companies to 
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against Minister for Telecommunications Sukh 
Ram in the awarding of cellular telephone con- 
tracts. Even though the BJP spokesmen could not 
point to any specific evidence of governmental 
malfeasance, they nevertheless charged that the 
government had compromised the bidding process 
in awarding a disproportionate number of con- 
tracts to a little-known Indian electronics firm, 
Himachal Futuristic Communications Limited. 

The BJP’s strategy of casting aspersions on eco- 
nomic liberalization notwithstanding, India cannot 
afford to retreat from liberalization. Barring a 
handful of irresponsible trade unionists and BJP 
ideologues, most economic analysts ın India rec- 
ognize that the country was faced with an eco- 
nomic Dunkirk in 1991. Retreating from the 
present course could again bring the country to 
the edge of an abyss. Yet over the short term, the 
BJP’s economic nationalism is likely to chase away 
foreign investors and slow the country’s 
efforts to shed the ideological baggage of 
the past. 


THE BRIBERY SCANDAL: 
POTENTIAL WINNERS AND LOSERS 

The BP had gained substantial political 
ground by drawing attention to the short- 
comings of the economic liberalization 


appropriated the idea of swadeshi : bring in program and the allegedly corrupt prac- 
(national self-reliance), a sentiment that computer tices of the Congress. These charges, 
has deep roots in Indian political history. chips, not regardless of their veracity, have consider- 


This term recalls the glory days of nation- 
alist agitation against British colonial rule. 
By invoking memories of colonial domi- 
nation, the BJP is promoting a form of xenophobic 
nationalism among many who have anxieties 
about their own economic futures. 

Finally, the BPJ has sought to portray the 
Congress as a corruption-ridden party. In 1995 a 
BJP coalition government in the western state of 
Maharashtra forced the renegotiation of a $2.8 bil- 
lion power plant construction contract with the 
Enron Corporation, a United States-based firm, 
alleging that Enron had bribed former Congress 
government members to obtain the contract. Sub- 
sequently, the gP brought parliamentary proceed- 
ings to a virtual halt last November with its 
strident accusations of bribery and favoritism 





“In the southern city of Bangalore, the municipal corpora- 
tion briefly shut down a Kentucky Fried Chicken outlet on 
the grounds that excessive amounts of monosodium gluta- 
mate was being used to prepare chicken. 


potato chips.” 





able resonance in Indian politics, where 
corruption has been widespread. The 
bribery scandal that broke in January 
threatened not only the political fortunes of the 
ruling Congress but of the other two major parties, 
the 3P and the Janata Dal. The political fallout 
from this bribery scandal has added significantly to 
the already uncertain future that lies beyond the 
elections. 

On January’ 16, 1996, India’s premier federal 
investigative body, the Central Bureau of Investi- 
gation (cI), brought charges of bribery against 
three Congress cabinet ministers: Balram Jhakar 
(Agriculture), Madhavrao Scindia (Human 
Resources Development) and V. C. Shukla (Parlia- 
mentary Affairs). Each was accused of involvement 
in an $18 million bribery scheme that gave out 
official favors and kickbacks to a family firm. All 
three ministers promptly resigned. Simultaneously, 
the cai filed similar charges against the leader of 
the opposition and the president of the BJP, L. K. 
Advani, who has resigned his parliamentary seat 
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pending an investigation. Two prominent Janata 
Dal Party leaders, Arif Mohammed Khan and 
Sharad Yadav, were also implicated. 

The ramifications of this scandal are difficult to 
assess. There is little question that it will damage 
the electoral fortunes of all the major political par- 
ties. It will certainly hurt the BJP, which had long 
portrayed itself as being a highly disciplined party, 
free from the taint of political corruption. Yet 
Prime Minister Rao, who among a host of other 
responsibilities controls the Ministry of Personnel 
(the parent ministry of the cBI), may stand to ben- 
efit from this scandal. Since he, in effect, permitted 
the cBI to pursue its investigations against three 
cabinet colleagues and various other Congress 
Party members, his political standing may 
improve. On the other hand, given the recent 
assertiveness of the Supreme Court, if any evi- 
dence of wrongdoing emerges against the prime 
minister, his political fortunes, too, could plum- 
met. 

Ata larger level, the car's willingness and ability 
to bring charges against some of the highest 
elected officials in the land has already won acco- 
lades from prominent Indian political commenta- 
tors and journalists. Many have expressed hope 
that a full-scale discussion of corruption in India’s 
ruling circles will become a leading election issue. 
` The comments of these Indian political analysts 
reflect a deep-seated and pervasive mood among 
the Indian electorate, which has come to see polit- 
ical corruption as endemic to the Indian polity. 


THE SECULAR STATE'S END? 

In the wake of BJP president Advani's involve- 
ment in the bribery scandal, the party may be hard 
pressed to dwell on the corruption issue in the 
election campaign. It will, however, attempt to res- 
urrect a long-standing set of social issues relating 
to Indian secularism. In recent years the yp has 
pursued its antisecular agenda with a vengeance. 
Indeed, its stridency went beyond rhetoric in 
December 1992, when a well-organized group of 
agitators belonging to the Bajrang Dal, the 
Rashtriya Swayam Sevaks (rss), and the Vishwa 
Hindu Parishad (vHp)—three militant Hindu orga- 
nizations with close ties to the Bjp—attacked and 
destroyed the fourteenth-century Babri mosque in 
Ayodhya, a town in the northern state of Uttar 


3On the Ayodhya debacle, see Peter Van der Veer, “Ayod- 
hya and Somnath: Eternal Shnnes, Contested Histories,” 
Social Research, vol. 59, no. 1 (Spring 1992) 


Pradesh. According to the miscreants and their 
supporters, the mosque had been built on the 
ruins of a Hindu temple consecrating the birth- 
place of Lord Rama, a prominent member of the 
Hindu pantheon. In the aftermath of the mosque’s 
destruction, widespread Hindu-Muslim rioting 
took place across India, resulting in the deaths of 
several thousand people.3 As a result of the 
widespread loss of life and destruction of property, 
the BJP and its associates suffered a political set- 
back. Yet as their subsequent political successes in 
1994 in the states of Gujarat and Maharashtra 
demonstrated, the BJP is far from being a spent 
political force in Indian politics. 

As the election campaign shifts into high gear, 
the sjP is continuing its assault against the scarred 
edifice of Indian secularism. One of the devices 
that it has fashioned to lead this charge is the 
endorsement of a Uniform Civil Code. Adopting 
such a code would put an end to the differing legal 
dispensations in the area of personal law that cur- 
rently exist for Muslims and other minorities in 
India. Under ideal political circumstances, the 
adoption of a Uniform Civil Code would make 
eminent sense despite the opposition of the Mus- 
lim orthodoxy. However, in the sye’s hands, the 
Uniform Civil Code is a Trojan horse. The party 
wants to push through this legislation simply to 
secure the votes of segments of the Hindu commu- 
nity that believe Muslims have disproportionately 
benefited from the government's largesse. The BJP 
has also raised other electoral issues that threaten 
to erode India’s commitment to a secular polity. It 
has, for example, resurrected an age-old demand— 
a ban on cow slaughter—that has considerable res- 
onance among conservative Hindus, who deem it 
to be a repugnant practice. 

A recent decision by the Indian Supreme Court 
that overturned a decision of the Bombay High 
Court provided an unexpected boost to the BJp’s 
antisecular credo. The lower court had set aside 
the election of a Shiv Sena (a sje ally and violently 
nativist political party) candidate and several BJP 
candidates in Maharashtra state on the grounds 
that they had violated the terms of the Representa- 
tion of the Peoples Act by making religiously based 
appeals. This legal decision will be used by the BJP 
to legitimize its blatantly sectarian appeals. 


THE KASHMIR QUESTION 

The next government will have to confront sev- 
eral smoldering political issues. One of these, of 
course, is the economic reform process. Another 


pressing problem is the six-year-old ınsurgency in 
the state of Jammu and Kashmir. 

The insurgency is the result of rapid political 
mobilization and institutional decay. The growth 
of literacy, media exposure, and telecommunica- 
tions produced a new generation of politically con- 
scious and assertive Kashmiris. Unfortunately, 
New Delhi, perennially fearful of the loss of cen- 
tralized power, misread Kashmiri demands for 
greater autonomy and federalism as incipient 
secessionism and systematically tampered with the 
democratic process in the state. With all avenues 
of legitimate political dissent effectively blocked, 
this politically assertive generation of Kashmiris 
turned to violence.t And once the rebellion 
ensued, India’s long-time adversary, Pakistan, 
stepped in to provide sanctuaries, training, organi- 
zation, and weaponry to the insurgents. 

The governments widespread use of force to 
wear down the insurgents has inevitably 
resulted in significant human rights viola- 
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tury shrine in the Kashmir Valley town of Charar-e- 
Sharief that May, sparking widespread demonstra- 
tions throughout Kashmir. Given the acutely 
disturbed conditions in the state, the government 
has been unable to compile voters’ lists. But having 
repeatedly deferred elections, the Indian govern- 
ment is now under renewed pressure from the 
Supreme Court to proceed with a vote. Despite 
persisting problems, the government is making 
efforts to hold elections in the state later this year. 

But the government has yet to hold concerted, 
organized, and extensive negotiations with the 
insurgents. To promote conditions conducive to 
negotiations, it has released over the past two years 
two of the principal leaders of the Jammu and 
Kashmir Liberation Front, Yasin Malik and Shabir 
Shah. Neither of these men nor Hurriyat (a con- 
glomeration of Kashmiri political parties and lead- 
ers opposed to the government of India) has been 
especially forthcoming. Such reticence is 
understandable. The other major insur- 
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sought to portray the insurgents as com- 
mon murderers and terrorists. At the same 
time, the government recently created a 
human rights cell in the Indian army and has pun- 
ished an unspecified number of officers and 
enlisted personnel accused of flagrant human 
rights violations. But it must address the human 
rights issue directly to regain the trust and confi- 
dence of the Kashmiris and to restore law and 
order. 

Another issue that is ripe for resolution is the 
question of elections in Kashmir. The government 
has repeatedly deferred from holding elections in 
the state because it is unable to create sufficient 
stability for even moderately fair voting. Its 1995 
election plans went up in smoke when Kashmzri 
and Afghan insurgents destroyed a fourteenth-cen- 








*For a detailed discussion, see Sumit Ganguly, Between 
War and Peace: The Kashmir Question Revisited (Washington, 
D.C.: Woodrow Wilson Center Press, forthcoming). 


economic ills? 


AND THE NUCLEAR QUESTION 

Another issue that will confront any 
future regime is India’s nuclear status and 
posture. The nuclear debate within India has 
acquired momentum since the indefinite and 
unconditional extension of the nuclear Non-Pro- 
liferation Treaty (NPT) in 1995. India is, along with 
Israel and Pakistan, one of the three countries 
believed to have nuclear weapons outside the NPT 
framework, official professions to the contrary 
notwithstanding. It has come under considerable 
pressure from the United States and other major 
powers, such as Japan and Germany, to forswear 
the nuclear weapons option. Such concerted exter- 
nal pressure to abandon the nuclear option in the 
wake of the treaty extension has been counterpro- 
ductive, serving only to fuel the domestic political 
debate in India. The sje and the hawkish sections 
of India’s “attentive public” have stridently criti- 
cized the government for its failure to adopt a 
tougher posture. 
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These arguments constitute a curious amalgam 
of idealism and realpolitik. Some critics, especially 
within the ranks of the BJP, believe that India needs 
nuclear weapons to fend off potential challenges 
from Pakistan and China. Others, while making 
the same argument, also hold that the NPT frame- 
work is fundamentally discriminatory. Their argu- 
ments have gathered renewed strength with the 
failure of the nuclear weapons states after the NPT 
renewal to seriously address long-term plans for 
the elimination of nuclear weapons beyond horta- 
tory statements and pious expressions. Meanwhile, 
the Indian government has been stung by sharp 
domestic criticism. Fearing that the nuclear loop- 
hole provided by India’s refusal to sign the NPT will 
be closed by the impending passage of the Com- 
prehensive Test Ban Treaty, the government has 
recently altered its position on the CTBT as well as 
on a global ban on the production of weapons- 
grade fissile material. 

Prior to the renewal of the NPT, India had been 
an enthusiastic supporter of both these steps. It 
had, in fact, cosponsored a resolution with the 
United States in the United Nations General 
Assembly as recently as 1994, calling for a global 
ban on the production of weapons-grade fissile 
material. India was also one of the original propo- 
nents of the crst in the 1950s. Now the govern- 
ment is insisting that India’s accession to the 
proposed CTBT regime must be linked to a schedule 
for universal and complete disarmament. Electoral 
rhetoric and- considerations aside, the shift in the 
Indian position is based on a combination of fair- 
ness and expediency. India correctly criticizes the 
nuclear weapons states for seeking ways to main- 
tain their nuclear monopoly. But the Indian posi- 
tion is also tinged with political considerations. 
Had India already developed the technological 
capabilities and infrastructure for similar tests, it is 
doubtful that it would resist the passage of the 
CTBT in its proposed form. 

A well-publicized news leak from the United 
States Defense Department in late December 1995 
rekindled the nuclear debate within India. Based 
on satellite reconnaissance, Pentagon sources 
claimed that it appeared India was making prepa- 
rations for a second nuclear test (the first was in 
1974). The official Indian reaction was perplexing. 
After issuing a categorical denial, Indian spokes- 
men claimed that the allegations about an impend- 


ing Indian nuclear test were entirely “speculative.” 

The Defense Department report, which was first 
carried in The New York Times, set off a firestorm 
of controversy within India. Hawkish Indian 
strategists argued that India should indeed go 
ahead and test nuclear weapons in light of 
renewed French and continued Chinese nuclear 
testing. The government reiterated its opposition 
to nuclear testing but insisted on India’s right to 
maintain its nuclear weapons option. Given the 
degree of popular support that exists within India 
for maintaining the status quo, it is doubtful that 
there will be significant shifts in Indian nuclear 
policy in the foreseeable future. The nuclear ques- 
tion will undoubtedly persist as a contentious 
issue in India’s relations with many of the 
advanced industrial states and the United States in 
particular. 


CRUCIAL CHOICES 

It is difficult to recall a time in the more than 40 
years since India’s independence when the future 
course of the state was so profoundly dependent 
on the outcome of a general election. This is not to 
suggest that the country faces any imminent peril. 
India has consistently refuted the apocalyptic pre- 
dictions of a legion of doomsayers. Regardless of 
the electoral outcome the integrity of the Indian 
polity is not in doubt. The issues at hand are of a 
different order. India’s political leaders, regardless 
of ideological predilections, face key choices in 
both the domestic and foreign policy arenas. On 
the domestic front, will they discard the rallying 
cry of economic nationalism and recognize that 
economic globalization is no longer a policy 
choice but a fact? Will they realize that ethnic 
scapegoating is not a panacea for fundamental 
social and economic ills? Will they also have the 
courage to restore a degree of probity to Indian 
public life? 

In the realm of foreign relations, will they have 
the sagacity to provide a quiet requiem to non- 
alignment and continue the pragmatic approach 
that the country belatedly adopted at the end of 
the cold war? Unless the emergent political leader- 
ship can make these crucial political choices, India 
faces the prospect of entrapment in the maw of 
economic stagnation, ethnoreligious discord, and 
declining international importance at the end of 
the twentieth century. E 
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“In the 1990s' India has abandoned or modified many of its economic precepts 
in reaction to dramatic changes, internationally. Pursuing economic growth and 
social gains will require further adjustments; mistakes will no doubt be made 
and corrected. What might we expect in the near future?” 


Reforming India’s Economy 
in an Era of Global Change 


JOHN ADAMS 


and impressive inthe half-century since it 

gained independence in 1947. Structurally, the 
nation has become more industrial and less agri- 
cultural. Steel, chemicals, machinery, rail equip- 
ment, defense goods—the products of a mature 
industrial economy—have become available, in 
large part through government-led investment. 
Along with China, Brazil, South Korea, and Mex- 
ico, India is one of the giant economic engines of 
the emergent third world, and ranks among the 
dozen largest national economies on the planet. In 
the last five decades the nation’s output has 
increased fivefold. In 1950, 360 million Indians 
produced $50 billion of goods and services; in 
1995, 925 million Indians produced $250 billion. 

If there have been successes in developing the 
economy and making the typical Indian family 
better off, there have also been disappointments. 
Using a conservative count, 200 million people 
survive only meagerly in terrible poverty. Two- 
thirds of all women are illiterate. Clean water, ade- 
quate sanitation, and basic health care are absent 
from many villages and urban slums. Any overall 
judgment of India’s record will thus depend on 
how the items on the: plus side of the ledger are 
tallied against those on the negative side. While 
there ıs no way to conclude the debate definitively, 
ıt is beyond question that the scope and scale of 
India’s economy have been vastly transformed. 


[== economic achievements have been varied 
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THE ACCOMPLISHMENTS BEFORE RAO’S REFORMS 
Since 1991, India has experienced an ongoing 
wave of significant economic policy reforms. Care- 
less rhetoric emanating from the media, and some- 
times from putative experts, avows that these 
initiatives were mandated by inferior economic 
performance in prior decades, especially the failure 
of an excessively autarkic socialism. This interpre- 
tation is false; the facts are exactly the reverse. 

This becomes clear when India’s record of eco- 
nomic growth is divided into three phases. From 
1950 through 1980, India was committed to plan- 
ning; with New Delhi and state governments 
invested heavily in industry and infrastructure, 
including irrigation and power. This period of the 
“Socialist Pattern of Society” generated respectable 
rates of economic growth (allowing for some 
unevenness attributable to the monsoons’ effects 
on agriculture and mild fluctuations ın industrial 
production). Agricultural output expanded by 
almost 3 percent per year on average after inde- 
pendence. In the 1970s, annual industrial growth 
was 4.5 percent per year, while exports grew at 5.9 
percent. GDP climbed at a 3.4 percent annual rate, 
and GDP per capita rose by 1.2 percent a year. 
These are respectable numbers for a large, very 
poor economy; only in the shadow of the incredi- 
ble advances of South Korea and Taiwan can they 
be made to appear deficient. 

For reasons that are not yet fully understood, 
India’s growth rate accelerated dramatically in the 
1980s. This Golden Decade featured a pattern of 
self-reinforcing expansion that represented a leap 
to an unprecedented economic trajectory. All com- 
ponents of the economy behaved admirably. Agri- 
culture continued solidly on course, with its 
growth rate bumping up to 3.4 percent a year, 
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despite disheartening monsoons between 1986 
and 1988. Industrial production rose by 6.9 per- 
cent annually from 1980 to 1991, accompanied by 
an export surge that averaged 7.4 percent per year. 
GDP expansion averaged 6.5 percent annually and 
GDP per capita climbed at a healthy rate of 3.5 per- 
cent, roughly tripling the rate of the prior three 
decades. India, along with Pakistan, suddenly had 
one of the world’s most rapidly expanding 
economies. 

Unfortunately, the rapid economic growth in 
the 1980s was accompanied, at the end of the 
decade, by a descent into an episode of fiscal and 
monetary mismanagement that was untypical of 
India’s postindependence economic leadership. 
Generally, the Planning Commission, the Ministry 
of Finance, and the central bank of India have 
adhered to conservative tenets in managing the 
nation’s fiscal deficits and supply of money and 
credit. In contrast to many third world 
(and some first world) governments, 
macroeconomic policymaking by the 
responsible Indian authorities had been 
comparatively immune to the expedients 
politicians often advocate to cultivate 
popular support, especially when elec- 
tions near. Inflation was normally held to 
single digits, the budget deficit was con- 
trolled, and sufficient foreign exchange 
was available to sustain the value of the 
rupee. 

After 1985, India’s economic man- 
agers relaxed their hold on the nation’s 
supply of money and credit and were inattentive to 
a mounting fiscal deficit. By the end of the decade, 
excessive borrowing was financing both the inter- 
nal budget deficit and the external payments short- 
fall arising from the excess of imports over 
exports. Political infighting marred and ended first 
Prime Minister V. P. Singh’s and then Prime Minis- 
ter Chandra Shekhar’s brief terms of office. The 
Persian Gulf War in 1990 led to a higher energy 
import bill, caused a decline in worker remittances 
from the Middle East, and was the final tug ina 
rapidly unraveling financial situation. The budget 
deficit equaled 10 percent of GDP in 1990, annual 
inflation surged to over 10 percent, and foreign 
reserves fell to only $2 billion, scarcely enough to 
cover one month’s imports. 


RADICAL RAO 
In May 1991, following Prime Minister Rajiv 
Gandhi's assassination, Indians went to the polls 
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and brought the Congress Party back to power— 
barely. Economic issues did not figure heavily in 
the election debates, which centered on other top- 
ics: political stability, Hindu nationalism, and job 
and college quotas for disadvantaged castes. As it 
had done before, the Congress leadership found 
consensus and refuge in selecting a noncontrover- 
sial senior figure, P. V. Narasimha Rao, a south- 
erner from Andhra Pradesh state, as party head 
and prime minister. 

Recognizing the need to seize control of the 
national purse and reestablish confidence, Rao 
assembled a team of experienced pragmatists, 
headed by Finance Minister Manmohan Singh. 
The rupee was devalued, controls on private 
investment were relaxed, and foreign investment 
rules were modified to enable foreign firms to hold 
controlling interests (51 percent) in joint under- 
takings. Neither members of the Congress nor the 
opposition voiced concern over these 
sharp departures from prior practices, 
which had seemed immutably grounded 
in India’s state-directed program of self- 
reliance. In the normally highly charged 
crucible of Indian politics, economic pol- 
icy suddenly appeared quarantined from 
criticism or serious debate. 

The financial tightening Rao and his 
team instituted quickly brought inflation 
under control, began to correct the gov- 
ernment’s overspending, and triggered 
the refilling of foreign-exchange coffers. 
Public investment slowed and private 
investors, faced with uncertainties and changing 
rules, cut back on capital spending. Contrary to 
conventional wisdom, India’s economy was stalled, 
not energized, by the catharsis of Rao’s reform. The 
economic surge of the 1980s was over. 

GDP grew only 0.9 percent in 1991, agricultural 
output was off by -2.3 percent, and industrial out- 
put fell 0.8 percent. In 1992 and 1993, the econ- 
omy stabilized; annual GDP grew 4.3 percent and 
agriculture resumed expanding at 4 percent per 
year, but industrial output climbed at a sluggish 
3.2 percent rate. Compared to the more than 6 per- 
cent annual GDP growth path of the 1980s, the 
three-year slump between 1992 and 1994 cost the 
Indian economy some 10 percentage points of 
potential GDP gain, or about $20 billion. Only in 
mid-1994 did industrial growth fully resume and 
GDP expansion move back above 5 percent. 

By late 1995 the economy had regained its 
robustness. Industry was growing at approxi- 


mately 8 percent annually, and aggregate GDP 
growth was about 6 percent. Export growth, which 
had been strong after 1991, was by the summer of 
1995 running 20 percent ahead of 1994. Entering 
1996, it is fully evident that India has returned to 
the high growth path of the Golden Decade. 


Not A MORALITY PLAY 

It is often said that India embarked on a course 
of policy reform because the policies followed 
between 1950 and 1991 failed. This observation is 
usually grounded, with more or less sophistica- 
tion, in a contrast between the inherent disadvan- 
tages of state-guided economic development 
programs and the avowed virtues of the market 
system and private initiative. Scrutiny of that 
period belies this observation. 

After 1950, the sustained effort entailed in pur- 
suing the Socialist Pattern of Society transformed 
the economy structurally, laid the material basis 
for national security, fed the nation, and generated 
acceptable overall growth. During the Golden 
Decade of the 1980s, India was one of the world’s 
fastest growing nations. That growth, and targeted 
assistance and work programs, appreciably low- 
ered the fraction of families living below the 
poverty line. The post-1991 reforms came on the 
heels of exceptional growth, and were followed by 
three years of stagnation. Reforms are advancing at 
a measured pace, taking the form of dispensations 
from the still-powerful center and its legendary 
bureaucracy, driven more by necessity than con- 
viction. Significantly, New Delhi has not taken any 
abrupt steps to privatize state enterprises, but 
rather seeks to make them more efficient and earn 
profits for public reinvestment. 

That the reform process escaped the usual 
superheated rhetoric and street actions that have 
customarily displayed the sharp cleavages among 
India’s political parties and social strata almost 
defies explanation. Nothing in the lead-in to the 
1991 election suggested that a Rao-led Congress 
Party would implement drastic policy changes and 
redraft India’s economic strategy. In parliament the 
opposition neither challenged the Rao-Singh ini- 
tiatives nor offered coherent alternatives. And as 
the country moves toward the April 1996 polls, a 
similar torpor prevails. The Hindu nationalist 
Bharatiya Janata Party. (BJP) talks vaguely of a 
return to Gandhian swadeshi-ism, or patronizing 
and giving preference to Indian industry, but no 
one takes this option seriously. At the same time, 
the leader of West Bengal’s ruling Communist 
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Party, Jyoti Basu, has legitimized the pursuit of 
domestic and even foreign capital to rejuvenate the 
states senescent industries. 

The political leadership's placid response can be 
accounted for only by placing economic reform in 
the broader context of the global changes that are 
SO pervasive and irresistible as to move most of the 
policy adjustments beyond debate. Little can be 
gained, inside or outside India, by trying to impose 
a morality-play scenario on unfolding events, one 
in which capitalism vanquishes socialism. 


INDIA AND 
THE FOUR INTERNATIONAL IMPERATIVES 

Prime Minister Rao’s Congress government 
faces uncertain prospects in the upcoming parlia- 
mentary elections, but regardless of the outcome, 
India’s economic policies will be shaped domesti- 
cally by the need to deliver sustained rapid growth 
whose dividends must be broadly shared. Yet the 
nations range of options is increasingly curtailed 
by a set of compelling international imperatives 
that sharply restrict the leadership’s former discre- 
tion to pursue a uniquely Indian path. 

These forces and their implications may be clus- 
tered under four headings: the technological 
imperative, the institutional imperative, the size 
imperative, and the communications imperative. 
Responding effectively and promptly to these 
global pressures is essential as the Indian govern- 
ment reconfigures economic policies and as Indian 
business managers strive to seize the advantages 
they offer. Failure or delay will condemn most 
Indians to sustained impoverishment and heighten 
the risk that a discredited political system will 
fragment or dissolve, leaving a billion people in 
disarray akin to that embroiling Zaire or 
Afghanistan. 

An international economic imperative exists 
when a nation 1s presented with advantages so evi- 
dent, or costs so oppressive, that lines of action are 
plainly drawn. Conforming to the most-favored- 
nation clause is necessary to reap the considerable 
advantages of participation in the World Trade 
Organization; this is an illustration of an institu- 
tional imperative. Designing, producing, and mar- 
keting automobiles is best achieved in a large-scale 
corporate enterprise, an example of the size imper- 
ative. Examples of the communications imperative 
have become ubiquitous: few governments are 
willing to devote the time and resources to dis- 
cover every satellite dish, videocassette player, or 
Internet connection to protect state telecommuni- 
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cations monopolies or restrict access to foreign 
ideas and impure entertainment. 

In his budget messages between 1991 and 1995, 
Finance Minister Singh recharted India’s economic 
course. Controls on private investment have been 
removed or relaxed. By 1994, mining, most manu- 
facturing sectors, electricity, airlines, telecommu- 
nications, and banking had been substantially 
opened to private domestic investors. Foreign 
companies were welcomed more selectively. In 
early 1992, the government abandoned the maze 
of licenses controlling the import of intermediate 
and capital goods. The average tariff rate was 
slashed from 87 percent of import values in 1991 
to 33 percent in 1994. In April 1995, items such as 
coffee, audiotapes, personal computers, and sport- 
ing goods were added to the list of consumer 
imports no longer requiring official 
approval. New private banks have been 
sanctioned since January 1993, and all 
banks have been given greater latitude to 
make loans and set interest rates. Per- 





Little can be 


attitude if it was to stay near the technology fron- 
tiers across the spectrum of modern innovations. 

India’s new outlook on private investment from 
overseas was quickly manifested in the govern- 
ment’s reception of foreign delegations. In May 
1994, United States Secretary of Commerce Ronald 
Brown led a delegation of 26 chief executive offi- 
cers of major American companies to India. 
Although the amount is largely symbolic, $7 bil- 
lion in tentative investment deals were announced, 
covering power plants, oil and gas exploration, 
satellite communications, and cable television. In 
early 1996, a 300-member Canadian delegation 
initialed 78 commercial and investment contracts 
dealing with the transport, highway, telecommuni- 
cations, and petroleum industries. At the same 
time Britain and India completed discussions on a 
science pact aimed at small and 
medium-sized Indian firms. In addition, 
the government’s foreign investment 
committee cleared 58 proposals from 
Microsoft, Motorola, Siemens, General 
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more of these four international impera- 
tives, which are also responsible for 
India’s readiness to court foreign multi- 
nationals after years of disdain. Consider 
technology. Under the policy of self- 
reliance, India had been reluctant to 
approach foreign companies for new 
technologies, fearing colonial-type 
dependence; many Indians also shared an overt 
hostility to the presence of multinationals on 
Indian soil. Between 1950 and the 1980s, India 
absorbed and developed the technology to create 
a large industrial economy. But by 1990 the 
nation probably had more technology gaps in 
more areas, such as pharmaceuticals, computers, 
industrial materials, and telecommunications, 
than in 1970. 

Neither the government nor the private sector 
could spend sufficient funds to catch up in all 
fields of science and engineering. India’s GDP of 
$250 billion roughly equals what the United 
States, Germany, and Japan together spend annu- 
ally on research and development. To match this 
total, India would have to devote its entire 
national product to research and technology. The 
country had little choice other than to change its 
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THE INSTITUTIONAL IMPERATIVE 
AND ENRON 

As a legacy of its British colonial 
experience, India acquired not only the 
English language but a system of gov- 
ernment and law that remains broadly 
consistent with Western practices. 
Property rights and contract adjudication, for 
example, take forms familiar to Western busi- 
nesses. This common heritage puts India in a 
favorable position to respond to the institutional 
imperative. The homogenization of legal and busi- 
ness practices lowers the transaction costs busi- 
ness incur exporting, importing, and completing 
financial transfers across international boundaries. 

Unlike China, India is a participant in the 
World Trade Organization, the successor to the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. When the 
final Uruguay round of catt talks was concluded 
in 1994, it contained provisions that concerned 
Indians, such as those treating pharmaceutical and 
seed patent rights. Mild anti-GATT protests were 
staged in New Delhi but they did not deter the 
government from accepting the accord and initiat- 
ing changes in India’s outmoded patent laws, 


thereby bringing them in line with international 
practice. 

India’s central and state governments do not yet 
have in place well-established procedures to con- 
clude negotiations with foreign investors, or to 
resolve disputes that may arise. The noisiest con- 
tretemps over a large foreign investment project 
arose in August 1995, when a newly elected gov- 
ernment in Maharashtra, India’s most industrial 
State, revoked an agreement with the United 
States-based Enron Corporation, which had 
already begun construction of a $2.8 billion power 
plant north of Bombay. The 2,015-megawatt facil- 
ity was intended to help close the large gap 
between electricity demand and supply in the 
region. Maharashtra’s former Congress Party gov- 
ernment, with the strong support of its counter- 
part in New Delhi, had signed an agreement with 
Enron, but the state’s new chief minister, Manohar 
Joshi, head of a pyp-led coalition, said its terms 
were unacceptable. This set off a chain reaction in 
other states that had active or pending power pro- 
jects with foreign participation and chilled India’s 
investment climate. By November negotiations 
with Enron had been reopened on pricing, costs, 
ownership, and environmental protection. In Jan- 
uary 1996 final terms were agreed to, including a 
22.5 percent cut in the price per kilowatt hour and 
a 30 percent ownership stake for Maharashtra’s 
electricity board, which governs the local distribu- 
tion system. 

The Enron affair offers several lessons. India’s 
states are going to become more significant players 
in soliciting foreign investments, yet they lack 
experience in negotiating with large multination- 
als such as Enron, with its $2 billion in annual 
sales; setting rules to which all parties adhere will 
be critical to future successes in obtaining needed 
infrastructure and technologies. A key element in 
resolving the Enron dispute was the initial con- 
tract, which called for arbitration (in London) in 
case of a default. By breaking the original agree- 
ment the Maharashtrian government had exposed 
itself to a $200 million liability, an amount it did 
not have and could not raise. 

In fairness to the government, it should be 
noted that some experts had voiced concerns 
about the high rates to be charged and the project's 
cost, and there were plausible grounds for reopen- 
ing the discussions. This could have been done 
quietly but political posturing and the opportunity 
to chide the Congress Party for making a bad deal 
proved irresistible. At root, Maharashtra state 
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needed the power to maintain its leadership in 
Indian industry and finance. Enron presumably 
saw profit in the project, even as reframed, and 
wanted a good image in future dealings with India. 

Enron executives were remarkably soft-spoken 
and patient during the dispute, a stance they 
shared with those at Kentucky Fried Chicken. Two 
of the chain's restaurants were closed in late 1995 
by municipal authorities in Bangalore and New 
Delhi who claimed, respectively, that the meals 
contained excessive additives and that the facilities 
were unsanitary. Quick court decisions overturned 
these politically motivated charges. At least in 
these cases, India’s judicial system reacted 
promptly and decisively to correct unjustifiable 
actions. Compared to China, India is far more 
advanced at developing and playing by a set of 
rules, and this fuller accommodation to the insti- 
tutional imperative will work to India’s advantage 
when international firms compare prospects for 
investments in the two Asian giants. 


EXPANDING BUSINESS SIZE 

To a degree not appreciated by all Indians, their 
economy occupies only a small and not yet influ- 
ential niche globally. India’s involvement in the 
world’s trade and investment flows remains minus- 
cule. Its population of over 900 million accounts 
for one-seventh the world’s people, but the coun- 
try provides only 0.6 percent of global exports and 
its share of capital flows is even less. Indian firms 
and banks are for the most part much smaller than 
their counterparts in developed economies. 

India’s largest aluminum producer, HINDALCO, 
has annual sales of about $285 million; Alcoa, ın 
contrast, has annual sales of $13 billion. The total 
sales of Chrysler ($52 billion), Exxon ($111 bil- 
lion), AT&T ($80 billion), and General Electric 
($44 billion) exceed India’s total national income. 
Several conclusions follow from these observa- 
tions. India’s economy is still comparatively small, 
its large population base offset by poverty and low 
productivity. Its farms, shops, and business firms 
are likewise undersized. In contrast the large-scale 
corporation, which is a remarkably effective way to 
marshal inputs, labor, and machines for produc- 
tion, is underrepresented in India. 

Bigger is not always better, but expanding 
India’s economy and increasing the country’s par- 
ticipation in global trade and investment flows will 
require the emergence of much larger private busi- 
ness organizations. This scale imperative will con- 
front a deep-seated antipathy to large firms and 
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sympathy for small producers. Mahatma Gandhi 
strongly endorsed handicrafts and domestic pro- 
duction. After independence, the state discrimi- 
nated in favor of small-scale enterprises, reserving 
about 900 products for that area and providing 
favored treatment in terms of government pur- 
chases, taxes, and labor regulations. The 
Monopoly and Restrictive Trade Practices Act of 
1969 made it even more difficult for large firms to 
expand capacity within the already constrictive 
planning regime. 

Put simply, the country’s economic development 
will require that India overcome a popularly 
ingrained fear of business size and remove statu- 
tory hindrances to expansion and mergers. For 
better or worse, a corporate sector of giant domes- 
tic and foreign firms will bring in its train a large 
infusion of advertising, brand names, and stan- 
dardization in a country still not fully at ease with 
such practices. 


THE TELECOMMUNICATIONS LINK 

Today consumers will simply not be denied 
access to multiple television channels, telephones, 
popular music, news, and computer networks. 
Business transactions are facilitated by cheaper and 
better means of communication. Especially in a 
democracy committed to freedom of expression, 
there is intrinsic merit to opening all media to 
public access. In India there are 4 television 
receivers per 100 people, compared to 21 in South 
Korea and 15 in Malaysia; there are 8 telephone 
lines per 1,000 people, compared to 357 and 112, 
respecively. Until recently the Indian government 
controlled television and radio broadcasting and 
programming. In early 1995 the Supreme Court 
overturned that monopoly in deciding a case 
brought by the Cricket Association of Bengal and 
the Board of Control for Cricket in India, which 
had sought a contract with foreign telecasters. The 
court held that free speech was being obstructed 
and called for the immediate establishment of a 
public regulatory authority to oversee wide public 
access to the media. 

Recognizing that government enterprises have 
failed to provide the country with minimal, much 
less state-of-the-art, telecommunication services, 
New Delhi has embarked on a dramatic course. 
The intent is to eliminate the 8 to 10 years of wait- 
ing now required to obtain a telephone line for an 
office or home. By March 1997 there is to be at 
least one public telephone for each of India’s 
600,000 villages; only 200,000 communities are 


currently served by at least one telephone line. 
Domestic and foreign firms will enter markets 
alongside existing Department of Telecommunica- 
tions operations; this will help allay union fears of 
job losses in the state sector. In 1994 the govern- 
ment took steps to establish a telecommunications 
regulatory system and opened bids on service areas 
for wired and cellular services. The first round of 
auctions yielded a potential $45 billion in fees for 
the government. AT&T, U.S. West, Nynex, British 
Telecom, Telekom (Malaysia), and France Telecom 
were among the international participants. 
Unfortunately, the bidding process had an unex- 
pected outcome. A small entrant, Himachal Futur- 
istic Communications Ltd., won the right to 
provide service in nine regions, most with bids 
substantially outreaching the next highest. Doubts 
about the company’s financial and technical capac- 
ities led to government intervention, limiting any 
firm to three licenses. Opposition parties in parlia- 
ment erupted in a firestorm of criticism and lev- 
eled accusations of impropriety. The government 
stood firm, but the muddied situation caused some 
foreign firms to stay out of a January 1, 1996, 
round of bidding. Nonetheless, there is no doubt 
that India is committed to moving toward the 
telecommunications frontier as soon as possible. 


WHAT REMAINS TO BE DONE 

As the world’s largest democracy takes stock 
after 50 years of freedom, there remains a long list 
of matters that will require resolution. In most of 
these areas advancements will occur not so much 
by reflexive reactions to compelling international 
pressures and opportunities but through con- 
certed domestic action via constructive gover- 
nance. 

Despite its strong commitment to socialism, 
India has made disappointing strides in reducing 
illiteracy, ımproving education, and enhancing 
health. The literacy rate has risen from 18 percent 
in 1950 to only 50 percent in the 1990s, and girls 
lag at all levels of schooling. Over 186 million 
people do not have access to potable water sup- 
plies and 644 million do not have sanitary facili- 
ties. Life expectancy has climbed from 40 to 61 
years during independence, but infant mortality 
remains high. Although the rate of population 
growth has been falling and is probably now at or 
just below 2 percent annually, India’s population 
is expected to reach 1.5 billion or so by the mid- 
dle of the next century. Reducing the birthrate by 
improving women’s health is a worthy goal. Con- 


tinued economic and ‘social progress requires 
urgent improvement in all these areas. 

The nation’s infrastructure, especially its roads, 
is in need of massive investment. Housing and 
urban amenities have slipped far behind needs. A 
new delineation of responsibilities between the 
state governments and New Delhi must be worked 
out, along with appropriate tax and revenue divi- 
sions. A much more industrial and much more 
urban India will also face more worrisome envi- 
ronmental burdens. Air pollution is already severe 
in the major cities. Rivers are contaminated by 
agricultural runoff, industrial wastes, and 
untreated sewage. Forests and wildlife are under 
great stress. 

In the 1990s India has abandoned or modified 
many of its economic precepts in reaction to dra- 
matic changes internationally. Pursuing economic 
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growth and social gains will require further adjust- 
ments; mistakes will no doubt be made and cor- 
rected. What might we expect in the near future? 
Over the next decade or more, the Indian econ- 
omy will grow at or above 6 percent, with higher 
rates of industrial and export expansion. The 
nation’s involvements in world trade will widen 
and increased foreign investment will flow in. 
The private sector will be especially dynamic. As 
it redirects its attentions toward infrastructure, 
education, and other social needs, the govern- 
ment will score measurable gains, although more 
slowly than many would like. State governments 
will assume more active roles in economic affairs, 
including international relationships. Only unex- 
pected political or ethnic turbulence, or an 
imprudent military adventure, will derail India’s 
economic locomotive. a 
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Pakistan: Trouble Ahead, Trouble Behind 


AHMED RASHID 


when she began her second term as Pakistani 

prime minister in October 1993. Decades of 
military rule and a succession of eight civilian gov- 
ernments since 1988—including one she headed— 
had failed to cool secessionist fever in some 
provinces or quell Islamic fundamentalist demands 
that she convert the country to an Islamic state. 
Halfway through her five-year term, three of Pak- 
istan’s four provinces and its commercial center, 
Karachi, are increasingly steeped in violence. Dis- 
parate Islamic parties have united in their push to 
topple the state structure. The economy remains in 
recession, paralyzed by numerous strikes, a rising 
debt burden, falling revenues, and the governments 
seeming intransigence in implementing the tough 
measures required to turn the situation around. As 
a result, skittish foreign investors are channeling 
their money to safer havens. 

Bhutto, motivated largely by her own instinct 
for political self-preservation and that of the 
landowning elite who dominate the government, 
has failed to implement consistent policies that 
would dampen tensions erupting on all sides and 
stabilize the economy. Surrounded by a coterie 
of feudal politicians who rely on graft and 
patronage to maintain their political clout, her 
government has not even begun to tackle long- 
standing social, economic, and administrative 
problems. 

As a result, the rift between rich and poor is 
widening, a trend that in turn fuels fundamental- 
ist fervor. The debate over whether the state 


Be= Bhutto confronted a host of problems 
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should be secular or Islamic has only intensified 
in the past decade, leaving the country mired in a 
deep identity crisis, incapable of unifying citizens 
behind common aims. After 49 years of indepen- 
dence and three constitutions, Bhutto's failure has 
once again plunged Pakistan into a national 
debate on its ethos and what political system 
suits its psyche. 


THE TENUOUS TROIKA 

Since 1988, power has been divided among the 
president, the prime minister, and the military. 
Tensions between the three, however, have led to 
eight changes of government and three elections. 
No elected leader has ever completed a full term 
in office. Bhutto, who was dismissed by the presi- 
dent in August 1990 after only 21 months in 
office, is the only Pakistani leader to have had a 
second chance at ruling. 

This time around she has had a pliant president 
in the shape of an old ally, Farooq Leghari, and a 
military averse to intervention or interference in 
day-to-day political affairs. Yet even this unique 
opportunity of a consensus within the so-called 
ruling troika has failed to push her to introduce 
reforms. From her former status as a radical, 
reform-minded opposition leader, Bhutto has 
become an archetypal establishment figure: lean- 
ing further to the right, acting as a spokesperson 
for the status quo, and becoming increasingly 
authoritarian as she tries to deal with multiple 


crises. 


Nor has the end of the cold war ushered in new, 
pragmatic thinking on foreign policy that would 
make Pakistan less reliant on Western support 
and allow it to develop closer ties with its imme- 
diate neighbors. In the aftermath of the cold war, 
when many third world ruling elites have been 
more or less abandoned by their protectors—the 
United States or the former Soviet Union—Pak- 


istan's elite has yet to come to terms with fending 
for itself. 

The country’s relations with India have wors- 
ened. It faces unprecedented tensions with Iran 
over Islamabad’s backing of the Taliban move- 
ment in Afghanistan, and Kabul in turn has con- 
demned Pakistan for interference. Pakistan’s 
efforts to open land routes for trade to the five 
Central Asian states have been blocked by the 
Afghan civil war while China, Pakistan’s long- 
standing ally, has been annoyed by the training of 
Chinese Muslim extremists by Pakistani religious 
parties. 

Much of Pakistan’s intransigence stems from a 
legacy of rule by a small coterie of perhaps 300 
families. Through blood ties, marriage, and busi- 
ness they have dominated the military, the bureau- 
cracy, and the still largely feudal political elite. 
According to the Herald magazine, some 80 percent 
of the 247 members of the National Assembly are 
drawn from the feudal landowning class; they pay 
no income tax but benefit enormously from state 
patronage in the form of favors, licenses, bank 
loans, and graft. Since 1988, when the new era of 
democratic civilian rule began, patronage rather 
than policies has dictated economic development, 
politics, and even foreign policy. 

Most political analysts and even some politi- 
cians now view the feudal political elite as a dying 
class and believe that the British-style parliamen- 
tary system it has favored has no future in Pak- 
istan as long as it is dominated by them. 
Economists point out that Pakistan’s discredited 
elite can no longer raise the necessary revenues to 
maintain a state structure in which 81 percent of 
budgetary allocations go to defense and the repay- 
ment of foreign debt. 

Since 1993 the country has undergone the 
deepest economic recession in its history, with 
high unemployment and inflation (officially set at 
13 percent but independent economists and 
bankers put it at over 25 percent). The economy 
grew only 4.7 percent between 1994 and 1995, 
compared to a 30-year average of 6 percent. The 
country is running chronic budget deficits, 
although under tough imF demands Bhutto 
reduced the deficit from 8 percent two years ago 
to 5.6 percent last year. The Karachi stock 
exchange has lost more than 50 percent of its 
value in the last 18 months, and industrial pro- 
duction in Karachi, which accounts for 60 percent 
of the country’s total, has fallen an estimated 25 
percent. Foreign exchange reserves in December 
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fell to $1.1 billion, less than half what they were 
in June 1995. 


HOSTAGE TO ANARCHY 

Plans to privatize many state-owned businesses 
have been held hostage to the anarchy plaguing 
the country and to political infighting between 
Bhutto and her main rival, former Prime Minister 
Nawaz Sharif, who heads the opposition Muslim 
League. Moreover, the feudal elite has been reluc- 
tant to offset lost revenue by introducing much 
needed reforms—such as taxing itself and agricul- 
ture. Only 1 percent of the total population pays 
income tax, and over 100 billion rupees ($3 bil- 
lion) borrowed by the feudal elite from the state- 
run banking system has never been repaid. 

Bhutto’s promises to reform the judiciary, the 
bureaucracy, and the police—an institutional 
framework that has survived from the British Raj— 


_ have not materialized. Instead, she has further 


politicized these institutions by making arbitrary 
appointments based on favoritism and loyalty. For 
a price, many police officers and bureaucrats can 
get the postings, transfers, and promotions they 
want. Senior bureaucrats admit that there has been 
a major deterioration in the performance of all state 
institutions and that morale is low. Corruption is so 
endemic that Pakistan was recently listed by Trans- 
parency International, an international watch 
group, as the third most corrupt nation in the 
world after China and Taiwan. 

The crisis faced by the elite has further divided 
its disparate components, rendering it incapable of 
forming a common front to such challenges as 
Islamic fundamentalism. Bitter personal rivalries 
like the nine-year feud between Bhutto and Sharif 
have paralyzed parliament, and consensus on 
reforms. 

By posing as a political alternative to the feudal 
elite, Islamic fundamentalists have become a major 
factor in destabilizing both the military and the 
political system. “There is a political vacuum in 
the country and people feel the need to fill it. Both 
Bhutto and Sharif are incapable of running the 
country,” says Qazi Hussain Ahmed, the chief of 
the Jamat-e-Islami, the country’s leading Islamic 
party. “The stage is being readied for somebody 
who is clean, honest, and religious. People will 
join such a movement,” he added. Students at the 
Islamic madrassas (colleges) that have sprung up 
across the country argue that Pakistan has tried 
democracy and martial law, so why not an author- 
itarian Islamic system? 
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ISLAM RISING 

Western diplomats admit that Pakistan is high 
on the list of those countries where an Islamic 
movement and resulting anti-Americanism is pos- 
sible in the near future unless the country’s ruling 
elite mends its ways. As in other parts of the Mus- 
lim world, Pakistan’s Islamic movement is being 
driven more by poor social conditions and a break- 
down of law and order than by pure ideology. “The 
ruling elite has failed to deliver the goods to the 
people and the end of the cold war has only 
stripped off that purdah (curtain),” Khalid Ahmed, 
a leading Pakistani liberal writer on Islam, has 
noted. The growing gap between rich and poor, 
economic meltdown, massive corruption, and 
widespread disillusionment with the major politi- 
cal parties are the core issues the fundamentalists 
use to mobilize support. 

The movement picks up young recruits through 
an ever-widening network of Islamic schools that 
reach out to the poor. The boom in private Islamic 
education is largely a result of the failure of the 
state-run educational system to deliver. Pakistan's 
literacy rate has barely moved higher than 25 per- 
cent since 1947, and no government has ever 
introduced a mass literacy campaign. Moreover, 
international aid agencies such as the World Bank 
say the state-run system is on the verge of collapse, 
with widespread corruption, nepotism, and absen- 

-teeism among teachers and students. In its place 
there has been a mushrooming of an Islamic edu- 
cational alternative. 

Today there are an estimated 8,000 Islamic 
schools, colleges, and academies in Pakistan. They 
educate approximately 2.5 million to 3.5 million 
students. Invariably, the students that emerge from 
Islamic institutes are better motivated and more 
committed than their secular counterparts. Many 
madrassa graduates take jobs in government, the 
army, and business, widening the social net from 
which Islamic militancy can draw. 

The North-West Frontier Province (NWFP) has 
long been a flashpoint for conflict. For the past 
two years in Malakand, near the Afghanistan bor- 
der, the government has faced a revolt by Pathan 
tribesmen demanding Islamic courts and the abro- 
gation of the state’s legal system in the area. In May 
1994, 20,000 tribesmen staged a major weeklong 
uprising that was crushed only after thousands of 
paramilitary troops moved in. More than 100 peo- 
ple were killed. Since then the militants have fre- 
quently burned down government buildings, held 
strikes, and kidnapped officials. There were three 


major eruptions of violence during 1995 in which 
dozens of people were killed. 

The unrest in the nwr? also stems from other 
Pathan tribes whose livelihoods depend on the vast 
smuggling trade between Afghanistan and Pak- 
istan. These tribes have violently protested recent 
government restrictions on smuggling and the clo- 
sure of the border with Afghanistan. On August 12, 
1995, at Bara, outside Peshawar, 12 people were 
killed in shootouts, including 5 paramilitary sol- 
diers. The smugglers, many of whom also trade in 
heroin and guns, have crippled large sectors of Pak- 
istani industry and created severe shortialls in state 
revenue collection by ferrying duty-free consumer 
goods across the border to Afghanistan, Iran, and 
the countries of Central Asia. 


THE WAGES OF WAR 

Islamic fundamentalism, smuggling, and the 
breakdown of law and order in the NwrP and 
Baluchistan province are part of the backlash from 
the 15-year civil war in Afghanistan. From 1980 to 
1992 the cia backed Pakistan in arming and fund- 
ing extremist Islamic mujahedeen fighting Soviet 
troops who were propping up the Afghan govem- 
ment. The fighters used Pakistani bases both to 
fight the Kabul regime and to trade in guns and 
heroin. The war against Soviet troops and the con- 
tinuing civil war after 1992, when Kabul fell to the 
mujahedeen, has spawned dozens of militant 
Islamic fundamentalist groups in Pakistan. These 
new groups challenge the more traditional Islamic 
parties such as the Jamaat-e-Islami, which have 
taken part in election but never done well in them. 
These new extremist groups believe in Islamic rev- 
olution, not Islamic gradualism. 

In Baluchistan, the Pathan-based Jamaat-e- 
Ullema Islam (jun), led by Maulana Fazlur Rehman 
and allied with Bhutto’s Pakistan People’s Party 
(ppp), has spawned the Taliban—the Islamic fun- 
damentalist student movement battling to control 
Afghanistan. The Taliban has received support 
from the jul, and many of its cadres have been edu- 
cated at jul madrassas 1n Baluchistan. The Baluch, 
who have, fought three wars against the federal 
government since 1947, are deeply antagonized by 
the predominance of the Pathans in their province. 
The Pathans are now demanding the division of 
Baluchistan into two separate provinces, one for 
themselves, the other for the Baluch. The acute 
Pathan-Baluch tensions in the province have fre- 
quently exploded in violence. 

The governments attempts to curb fundamental- 


ism and terrorism have been halfhearted, intermit- 
tent, and controversial. For many it appears to be 
prompted more by demands from Washington than 
by a coherent, self-made national policy. For exam- 
ple,after the killing of United States diplomats in 
Karachi, the government ordered a ban on the 
direct financing of Islamic madrassas by foreign 
countries and an end to military training that stu- 
dents receive in some madrassas. “We will not 
allow the religious parties to weaponize Pakistan. 
We will not allow anybody to use their institutions 
for terrorism. There is no room. for militancy in 
Islam,” Bhutto said. However, few officers in the 
bureaucracy or the police were prepared to chal- 
lenge the fundamentalists by enforcing these orders. 

The bombing of the Egyptian embassy in Islam- 
abad last November 19 by Arab militants based in 
Pakistan, in which 16 people were killed and 60 
wounded, led to another round of Bhutto's anti- 
fundamentalist rhetoric but little action. It is not 
just fear that prevents Bhutto from 
cracking down on Islamic parties but the 
fact that she depends on some of these 
same parties for her own political sur- 
vival. In the National Assembly and the 
provincial assemblies of the Nwep and 
Baluchistan, the ppp is allied to the JUI, 
which has been bitterly opposed to the 
Jamaat-e-Islami. Bhutto has also treated 
the extremist Sipah-e-Sahaba (ssP) with 
kid gloves because she needs its support 
in the Punjab provincial assembly. The 
ssp is a militant offshoot of the ju, and 
because of its strong Wahabbi beliefs it is 
lavishly funded by Saudi Arabia. 

Western strategic concerns about fundamental- 
ism in Pakistan center on the fact that it is already 
the epicenter of three civil wars Taging around it— 
in Afghanistan, Tajikistan, and Indian Kashmir. All 
three wars involve the spread of Islamic funda- 
mentalism and have been clandestinely fueled by 
Pakistan's Islamic parties and sometimes by the 
army’s Inter-Services Intelligence. These wars 
could potentially include India, with its Hindu- 
Muslim tensions; China and Central Asia with 
their volatile and restless Islamic populations seek- 
ing a new identity; Afghanistan with its drugs and 
weapons culture; and the Middle East. 

During the mujahedeen war against the former 
Soviet intervention in Afghanistan, Pakistan’s mil- 
itary ruler, General Muhammad Zia ul-Haq, 
allowed Pakistani fundamentalists and over 
25,000 Muslim militants from 30 countries to 
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train and fight in Afghanistan. Many of these for- 
eign radicals are now leading Islamic movements 
in their own countries and also proving to be a 
major destabilizing factor inside Pakistan. Mean- 
while, Pakistani militants who have died fighting 
in Indian Kashmir, Afghanistan, Bosnia, Tajik- 
istan, Chechnya, the Philippines, and Azerbaijan, 
are hailed at home as martyrs and heroes of an 
international jihad. 

Many Pakistanis blame Washington, arguing 
that its lavish funding of the Afghan mujahedeen 
and support for Zia while turning a blind eye to 
Zias wider agenda of Islamicization are responsible 
for this problem. Liberals and the business elite 
now see Washington's unqualified support for the 
Bhutto government as only furthering the funda- 
mentalist agenda. It is the lack of good governance 
at home, however, that has allowed fundamental- 
ism to flourish, and until this becomes evident the 
fundamentalists will continue to prosper. 


KILLING IN KARACHI 
To the south Bhuttos government 
faces an orgy of violence in the form of 
ethnic conflict between the Muhajir 
Qaumi Movement (MQM), a party of 
Urdu-speaking migrants from India 
that has been at loggerheads with the 
local Sindhi population in Sind 
province and in conflict with the ppp 
: since 1988. A staggering 1,965 people 
were killed in 1995 and another 130 in 
the first six weeks of 1996. Since July 
1995, when 279 people were killed, 
the government has reduced the body count by 
using armored personnel carriers and heavily 
armed paramilitary troops to clear out MQM 
strongholds in the city and by implementing a 
shoot-to-kill policy. For its part the Mom claims that 
more than 150 of its supporters have been killed by 
the police while in custody during 1995—a claim 
the government denies. Nevertheless, Amnesty 
International has expressed alarm at “official collu- 
sion” with some of the groups responsible for ter- 
rorizing Karachi. l 
The MQM was put together in the mid-1980s by 
General Zia to counter the ppr’s influence in Sind. 
Since then the hatred between the parties has 
intensified. Bhutto herself is a Sindhi feudal land- 
lord—a fact that has undoubtedly stalled resolu- 
tion of the conflict. If she cuts a political deal with 
the MQM, she risks losing her Sindhi support. 
The MQM, which dominates the urban centers of 
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Sind such as Karachi and Hyderabad, is demanding 
a greater share of political power. Thus the ethnic 
divide is also an urban-rural divide, with the better 
educated, more cosmopolitan Muhajirs opposed to 
the Sindhi feudal landlords who still rule over mil- 
lions of largely uneducated Sindhi peasants. 
Karachi has also become a haven for drug traffick- 
ers from Afghanistan and northern Pakistan, arms 
smugglers, Islamic extremists, sectarian groups, 
and extortion gangs—all adding to the level of vio- 
lence and the harassment of citizens. 

Many believe that one route to solving Karachis 
problems are local elections, which would give the 
MQM a share of power at the urban level. Local 
urban and rural councils were disbanded in 1993 
by interim Prime Minister Moeen Qureshi; since 
then Bhutto has balked at holding local elections 
because of fears that the ppp would lose. 

Another part of a solution is a national census. 
Karachi’s estimated population of 12 
million has doubled since the last cen- 
sus in 1981, and there has been an 
enormous nationwide shift from rural 
to urban areas in the last 15 years. A 
census would lead to a new demarca- 
tion of constituencies for seats in the 
National Assembly and the four 
provincial assemblies, drastically 
reducing the rural seats now held by 
féudal politicians and allowing the 
nascent urban middle class a better 
chance to enter politics. Both major 
political parties have therefore stalled 
on carrying out a count. 

In the meantime, Karachi’s administration has 
virtually collapsed. Bureaucrats rarely venture out- 
side their offices and their morale is abysmal. 
Morale in the police force is equally low; 222 police 
officers were killed in 1995. Electricity, telephones, 
and gas and water supplies frequently break down 
because of the violence; repair teams refuse to ven- 
ture out to restore facilities. Corruption has 
become endemic in all the city’s government insti- 
tutions, especially the police force. Bhutto has 
made no attempt to clean up the administration or 
dismiss officials for corruption, torture of prison- 
ers, and other extralegal procedures. Up to one- 
quarter of Karachi’s industry has either shut down 
or shifted up-country. 

Western diplomats and government ministers 
describe Karachi as anarchic and on the verge of 
civil war. Most foreign diplomats have evacuated 
their families and large parts of the city are avoided 
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by Western diplomats and businessmen since the 
murder of two United States consular employees 
and the wounding of a third on March 8, 1995. The 
killers have still not been found, even though a 50- 
man team from the United States Federal Bureau of 
Investigation spent several months in Karachi. The 
most likely explanation is that it was a reprisal by 
terrorists close to Ramzi Yousuf, who had been 
arrested in Islamabad on February 7 and extradited 
to the United States to stand trial for the bombing 
of the New York World Trade Center in 1993. 

Despite enormous public pressure to negotiate 
with the MQM, Bhutto refused to do so for the first 
six months of 1995. “We will not let terrorists 
make Karachi into a hostage city,” she said in June. 
“There will be no talks at gunpoint.” The prime 
minister accused the MQM of wanting to announce 
a “declaration of the separation of Karachi from 
Pakistan.” 

In fact many MQM militants, urged 
on by their leader, Altaf Hussain (now 
in exile in London), advocate a sepa- 
rate Muhajir province and even a sepa- 
rate Muhajir state. This frightens many 
Pakistanis, who still remember the 
breakup of the country in 1971 and 
the creation of Bangladesh. 

Bhutto relented in July 1995 and 
began talks with the MQM. But eleven 
rounds of talks, punctuated by fre- 
quent breakdowns, have failed to yield 
agreement on a single point. Neither 
side appears ready, to compromise— 
many believe the government is just 
buying time so that it can crush the MQM militarily. 

Bhutto’s hard-line has been supported by Presi- 
dent Leghari and the military, who now believe 
that Pakistan’s enemies—India and Afghanistan— 
are backing the Mom. The political impasse m 
Karachi and the internationalization of the issue is 
so severe that it is unlikely that the Bhutto govern- 
ment will be able to strike any kind of political 
deal with the MQM. 


REVITALIZING RELATIONS 

The Bhutto government has scored a major 
success by improving relations with Washington. 
When Bhutto became prime minister in 1993, 
United States-Pakistan relations were at rock bot- 
tom because of the cutoff of all United States aid 
to Pakistan in 1990 after the United States deter- 
mined that Pakistan possessed a “nuclear explo- 
sive device.” The army had even been denied 


spare parts for its largely American inventory of 
sophisticated weaponry, and Pakistan had for- 
feited the right to take delivery of 28 F-16 fighter’s 
for which it had already paid $658 million. 

Between 1990 and 1995 there were a series of 
bitter disputes between the two countries over 
Pakistan’s nuclear program, its acquisition of M-11 
ballistic missiles from China, and its growing drug 
trade. In early 1993, Pakistan was on the verge of 
being added to the United States State Depart- 
ments list of states that sponsor terrorism because 
of Islamabad’s alleged aid to Kashmiri separatists 
and Arab extremists. With Bhutto promising a new 
era of democracy and development, and with the 
Clinton administration concerned about the loss 
of leverage in Pakistan—located in a region 
exploding with tensions and conflicts—both sides 
saw the need for closer ties. 

The two governments worked together to per- 
suade the United States Congress to open a win- 
dow to Pakistan. By late 1995 the Clinton 
administration had secured congressional passage 
of legislation (the Brown amendment) that would 
permit the delivery of $368 million in embargoed 
arms and spare parts. Under the Brown amend- 
ment, Pakistan would not receive the F-16s, but 
the United States was required to sell the planes 
elsewhere so that the money could be returned to 
Pakistan. Even more important, the amendment 
would allow the Pentagon to reestablish links with 
the Pakistani army, enable Washington to restart 
aid to Pakistan's antinarcotics campaign, and pro- 
vide insurance coverage to United States compa- 
mes wanting to invest in Pakistan. President Bill 
Clinton signed the Brown amendment legislation 
on January 25, 1995, making it law. However, 
within a week a new controversy over the supply 
of 5,000 ring magnets to Pakistan by China for 
Pakistan's nuclear program threatened to delay the 
immediate implementation of the amendment. 

American and Pakistani analysts warn that 
renewed United States support is not sufficient to 
keep Bhutto in power. She must tackle the prob- 
lems at home. “Benazir’s fate is not likely to be 
determined by whether or not Pakistan receives 
this equipment. Her apparent inability to manage 
internal Pakistani politics is a far greater threat to 
her political survival,” Stephen Cohen, a professor 
at the University of Illinois, said in testimony 
before the United States Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee in September. Cohen said Pakistan’s 
politicians “have used foreign policy [including 
crude anti-Americanism] and Kashmir as a way of 
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avoiding domestic economic and social realities. 
Unless it addresses those domestic issues, Pakistan 
is unlikely to survive as a state in its present form.” 


THE MILITARY FACTOR 

Pakistan's future stability ultimately depends on 
the country’s weightiest power broker: the army. 
Since the death of General Zia in 1988 and the end 
of 10 years of army rule, the military high com- 
mand has gradually moved away from Zia’s Islami- 
cization policies and its interference in day-to-day 
domestic politics. But the military’s disdain for the 
political chaos and corruption generated by civil- 
ian governments has forced it to intervene twice 
recently, dismissing Prime Minister Bhutto in 1990 
and Prime Minister Nawaz Sharif in 1993. Each 
time it did so without imposing martial law. 

Now that political chaos has worsened, Pak- 
istan's right-wing politicians and some sections of 
the public are increasingly looking to the military 
for solutions. The unprecedented praise by politi- 
cians, the press, and the public for General 
Jehangir Karamat’s appointment as the new chief 
of army staff on January 12, 1996, demonstrates 
the high expectations people still have for the mil- 
itary. Karamat replaced General Abdul Waheed, 
who did not accept a one-year extension from 
President Leghari when his three-year tenure 
expired. Waheed’s term, however, is generally 
viewed as a lackluster one during which tensions 
multiplied within the military and in the country. 
General Karamat on the other hand is popular 
within the army and is known as a professional 
soldier, a competent administrator, an intellectual, 
and a liberal. Senior army officers demanded Kara- 
mats appointment, while the public praise he 
received reflected a desire to see somebody in a 
position of authority with a solid, clean reputation 
who is politically unambitious. 

Karamat faces perhaps the greatest challenges of 
any new army chief. Last December, court martial 
proceedings against four army officers began; the 
four are accused of attempting to carry out an 
Islamic fundamentalist coup in September. Six 
other officers arrested at the time of the coup 
attempt have become witnesses for the prosecution. 
The alleged coup plotters reportedly had a list of 
700 generals, politicians, journalists, and lawyers 
they planned to eliminate. The trial, which is being 
held in camera, is a sensitive issue for the 24,000- 
strong officer corps, where fundamentalism and 
disenchantment with political violence and corrup- 
tion is widespread. 
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Tensions within the army are further compli- 
cated by increasing criticism from international 
lending agencies, major foreign aid donors, and 
Pakistani businessmen that the cost of maintaining 
the military—30 percent of budget expenditure 
this year—is far too high. Moreover, purchases of 
new, expensive Western weapons systems by the 
armed services have been mired in controversy 
and scandal. Meanwhile, several vital foreign pol- 
icy areas that the army has always dominated, such 
as relations with India, Afghanistan, Iran, and the 
nuclear issue, require difficult decisions. 

Fears about a possible Indian nuclear test or the 
deployment of India’s short-range Prithvi missiles 
on the Pakistan border have led to an unprece- 
dented growth in tension with Pakistan's main 
rival; at the same time, the six-year-old uprising in 
Kashmir continues. There is little doubt that if 
India tests a nuclear device, Pakistan will quickly 
follow suit, further escalating the arms race in the 
region and destabilizing the global effort to limit 
nuclear weapons. 

Moreover, with the political elite unwilling to 
introduce reforms and unable to raise the funds to 
maintain large military expenditures indefinitely, 
the army faces a growing structural crisis. No 
politician or party can carry out major economic 
and social reforms, reestablish law and order, make 
peace with India, and cut defense expenditures at 
the same time. Nor is the army united or strong 
enough to do so on its own. The military has lim- 
ited its interference in the political process because 
it is uncertain of its role in the post—cold war 
world. Support for Islamic fundamentalism and 
Islamic causes, along with anti-Americanism, is 
growing among some officers; other officers are 
increasingly aware that Pakistan cannot remain 
stable unless it shows greater internal tolerance, 
makes peace with its neighbors, and implements 
structural reforms. 

The army's high command dislikes the fact that 
rather than tackling the many problems Pakistan 
faces, the principal aim of civilian politicians is to 
hang on to power at any cost. But the army also 
knows that if it pressures politicians to change, it 
will destabilize the entire political system—and 
the army is reluctant to take power itself. A micro- 
cosm of society, the army has yet to make the deci- 
sive choice between “modernism and 
fundamentalism and between international 
involvement and isolationism; above all, it has not 
chosen whether to make peace with India. How 
the army will make these choices without direct 


political intervention or help establish a viable 
political leadership without martial law is the 
dilemma it faces. 


FORECASTING FORBEARANCE 

Pakistan’s survival into the next century 
depends on a greater devolution of political and 
economic power from the center to the provinces 
and cities; the pull of ethnic and sectarian conflict 
cannot be resolved unless this happens. At the 
same time, the feudal elite and the two main polit- 
ical parties must be forced to provide room to pro- 
fessionals from the urban middle class and allow a 
wider representation in the National Assembly 
from the population. 

There is plenty of room for electoral reforms 
within the present parliamentary system. These 
could include legislation that would prevent 
criminals, bank loan defaulters, and non-income 
tax payers from standing for parliament; a mini- 
mum educational level for candidates; and limits 
on expenditure for election campaigns to encour- 
age participation by the middle class. Above all, 
an independent election commission appointed 
by the Supreme Court rather than the govern- 
ment would lower the risks of electoral malprac- 
tice. 

The election commission should also be 
empowered to ensure that the government does 
not pressure the bureaucracy to favor its candi- 
dates. In parliament itself legislation is urgently 
needed to prevent floor crossing—which has been 
used by every government since 1988 to bribe, 
cajole, or pressure opposition members to join its 
side. For the time being, however, there is no sign 
that these reforms will be implemented and it 
seems likely that political chaos and the growth of 
local warlordism will only increase. 

Despite this pessimistic forecast, Pakistanis have 
proved themselves to be extremely resilient. Few 
people in the world have faced such trauma, 
bloodshed, and political chaos in only 48 years of 
history. The of partition in 1947, which resulted in 
the deaths of some 5 million Muslims and Hindus, 
the 1971 separation and war in East Pakistan that 
killed another 100,000 people, two wars with 
India over Kashmir, and bloody conflicts between 
the center and nationalist movements in Sind, 
Baluchistan, and the NWFP, would have caused a 
weaker state to disintegrate and a less courageous 
people to disappear from the map. Instead, the 
Pakistani state has remained intact and its people 
still remarkably hopeful. c 
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accidents and. the unauthorized use of nuclear weapons. The second is.a nucle- 

ar weapons-free subcontinent with an increased. likelihood of conventional war . 
but no chance of a nuclear’ weapons-teélated disaster. Only Indian and Pakistani | 
leaders can decide which South Asia they would like to inhabit.” 


South Asia’s Nuclear Balance 


DEVIN T. HAGERTY 


uclear arms controllers can reflect with 
N satisfaction on the past decade’s achieve- 

ments. The United States and Russia con- 
tinue to make deep reductions in their nuclear 
arsenals. The non-Russian former Soviet republics 
have renounced nuclear weapons. Iwo erstwhile 
holdouts, France andiChina, have signed the 
nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty (NPT), which was 
extended indefinitely ‘in 1995. Argentina and 
Brazil have retreated from the nuclear threshold, 
and South Africa has dismantled its nuclear 
weapons. Iraq’s nuclear ambitions have been 
squelched yet again, while Pyongyang may have 
bartered North Korea’s away. Israel maintains its 
limited nuclear deterrent, but a dynamic Middle 
East peace process bodes well for nuclear stability 
in the region. There is now a nearly global consen- 
sus on the desirability of a Comprehensive Test 
Ban Treaty (CTBT), and momentum is building for 
a cutoff in fissile material production. The only 
region where most arms controllers view prevail- 
ing trends unfavorably is South Asia, where the 
Indo-Pakistani cold war, smolders in the shadow of 
nuclear weapons. | 


OPACITY WITHOUT APOLOGY 

India and Pakistan are de facto nuclear powers: 
each is believed capable’ of assembling and deliver- 
ing nuclear weapons in a matter of days. New 
Delhi probably has sufficient fissile material for 20 
or more weapons, while Islamabad’ stockpile may 


be enough for 5 to 10 nuclear devices. Both coun- 
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tries deploy aircraft that can be modified to drop 
atomic bombs, and both possess, but have not yet 
deployed, nuclear-capable ballistic missiles (open 
sources do not reveal whether either nation has 
successfully miniaturized nuclear warheads for 
delivery by missiles). Although the exact nature of 
Indias and Pakistans nuclear capabilities is 
shrouded in ambiguity, leaders in both countries 
have said repeatedly that they consider their adver- 
sary to be an unambiguous nuclear weapons state; 
indeed, the tendency in New Delhi and Islamabad 
is to vastly overestimate each other's nuclear 
prowess. 

Indian and Pakistani leaders stridently deny 
that their countries are nuclear weapons states, but 
they do admit that they can produce nuclear 
weapons. Each nation derives deterrent security 
from this “opaque” nuclear posture. As India’s two 
leading nuclear strategists put it in the spring 1995 
Washington Quarterly, “Rather than embarking on 
a vigorous program of deploying a large 
weaponized capability and delivery systems, India 
has been content to demonstrate capability, put 
basic infrastructure in place, and leave deterrence 
implicit and somewhat ambiguous.” Similarly, 
Prime Minister Benazir Bhutto has said that Pak- 
istan’s “nuclear program is peaceful. But if the exis- 
tence of our technology and perceived capability 
has served as a deterrent to India—as a deterrent 
to a proven nuclear power that has gone to war 
against us three times in the last 48 years—I cer- 
tainly have no apologies to make, not in Islam- 
abad, not in New Delhi, and not in Washington.” 

Each side seems to appreciate the probable costs 
of forging ahead with an overt nuclear stance, 
among them arms-racing instabilities, a drain on 
scarce resources, and certain international con- 
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demnation; however, neither country feels secure 
enough to reverse its nuclear course. For India and 
Pakistan, as for all nuclear powers, maintaining 
the nuclear option is the ultimate insurance policy 
in an unpredictable international system. 

Both New Delhi and Islamabad have refused to 
sign the NPT. India has championed global nuclear 
disarmament since the first decade of the nuclear 
age, steadfastly rejecting the hierarchy of nuclear 
“haves” and “have-nots” embodied in the NPT. 
Pakistan also complains that the NPT is discrimina- 
tory, but says it will sign the treaty when India 
does. New Delhi treats Islamabad’s posture as a 
bluff, and it may well be, but India’s substantially 
superior conventional military forces would still 
: give Pakistan reason to maintain a nuclear deter- 
rent even without an Indian nuclear threat. 


BETWEEN DETERRENCE AND DISASTER 

For most analysts in the United States, the three 
Indo-Pakistani wars, the festering Kashmir con- 
flict, and India’s and Pakistan’s small, technologi- 
cally unsophisticated nuclear weapon capabilities 
are a recipe for nuclear disaster on the subconti- 
nent. Two aspects of this view stand out. One sug- 
gests that the insurgency in Kashmir may escalate 
to a direct conventional war between India and 
Pakistan, and Islamabad might then use nuclear 
weapons to forestall another national humiliation 
like the Bangladesh war of 1971. The second holds 
that the purposive use of nuclear weapons is 
unlikely, but warns that the grinding Kashmir 
struggle may eventually lead to an inadvertent 
nuclear war as Indian and Pakistani leaders fall 
prey to their own worst-case perceptions and the 
notoriously unreliable estimates of their intelli- 
gence agencies. 

A dissenting minority of American analysts 
believes that Indian and Pakistani nuclear 
weapons capabilities stabilize South Asia by mak- 
ing war less likely. India and Pakistan fought three 
wars in their first 24 years of independence, but 
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have not fought in the last 24. In the immediate 
aftermath of the 1971 Bangladesh war, New Delhi 
carried out a nuclear test and Islamabad began to 
pursue its own military nuclear option. Since then 
the two countries have increasingly perceived one 
another to be nuclear weapons states. Moreover, 
nuclear-capable India and Pakistan have weathered 
several serious crises during the last decade, 
including one over Kashmir in which it appears 
that both sides were deterred from aggression by 
the prospect of a direct military encounter escalat- 
ing to the nuclear level.1 

While nuclear weapons seem to act as a deter- 
rent in South Asia, no deterrent balance is imper- 
vious to breakdown. If we place India and Pakistan 
on a spectrum of stability, with nuclear war on one 
end and nuclear deterrence on the other, where are 
the two countries positioned today and what can 
be done to help them contain the dangers inherent 
in any nuclear arms competition? 

The least likely scenario for South Asia's strate- 
gic future is a major, premeditated military attack 
by one side. At the nuclear level, the opportunity 
for an Indian preventive strike against Pakistani 
nuclear facilities has long passed. Preemptive 
nuclear strikes are also extremely unlikely, since 
neither side can be confident that it could defi- 
nitely destroy all the opponent's nuclear weapon 
potential in a first strike; failing to do so means 
that heavily populated areas on the attacker’s own 
territory would be subject to nuclear devastation.? 
This “first-strike uncertainty” bolsters mutual 
deterrence. 

At the conventional level, a full-blown invasion 
across established borders is also difficult to imag- 
ine. Islamabad knows that it would lose any con- 
ventional war it started. While India could surely 
defeat Pakistan in a ground war, it would in the 
process have to worry about the serious possibility 
of a last-resort Pakistani nuclear reprisal. No polit- 
ical objective would be worth the risk of such an 
outcome. At the unconventional level, the chance 
of war is still remote, but less so. India could 
launch military strikes across the “Line of Actual 
Control” in Kashmir, whether to interdict supplies, 
destroy militant sanctuaries, or simply warn Pak- 
istan that India’s tolerance had run out. 

New Delhi has paid a substantial price for its 
counterinsurgency campaign in Kashmir. Judging 
by recent press reports, the guerrilla war is tying 
down over half a million Indian army and paramil- 
itary troops, and between 15,000 and 20,000 peo- 
ple have died in the fighting. Furthermore, India’s 


international image has taken a severe beating over 
Kashmir in the last five years; human rights orga- 
nizations have documented an array of excesses by 
Indian troops, such as rapes, looting, and torture. 
The Kashmir war also hamstrings any Indian gov- 
ernment striving to uphold the secular principles 


on which the state was founded, because the | 


steady stream of sensational headlines concerning 
the rising death toll gives right-wing extremists 
compelling arguments about the need for a purely 
Hindu nation-state. 

Balanced against these incentives to lash out at 
Pakistan is the overriding disincentive provided by 
Islamabad’s nuclear muscle. This is best illustrated 
by comparing New Delhi's restraint since 1990 
with its more aggressive behavior in South Asia’s 
pre-nuclear era. In 1965, Pakistani support for 
rebellion in Indian-held Kashmir was met by 
Indian counterattacks aimed at insurgent supply 
and assembly points in the Pakistani part of the 
disputed territory. New Delhi has thus far 
refrained from a similar strategy in the 
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dents and the unauthorized use of nuclear 
weapons or material, perhaps by terrorists. While 
there is no evidence that either country has suf- 
fered nuclear security lapses, there is no guarantee 
that this record will stand indefinitely. As Gregory 
Giles has noted, “any one of a number of shocks 
(e.g., fire, unintentional drops, or stray electrical 
charges) can directly or indirectly detonate the 
high explosive sphere surrounding a weapon's fis- 
sile core. Depending on the weapon's design, this 
could lead. . .to a full nuclear detonation.”3 How- 
ever, it is generally believed that India and Pak- 
istan do not maintain assembled nuclear weapons, 
thus creating a buffer against nuclear accidents 
and unauthorized nuclear use. 

A final issue concerns the strategic impact of 
nuclear-capable ballistic missiles, which India 
and/or Pakistan may soon deploy. Missile deploy- 
ments would add a degree of instability to the 
South Asian nuclear arms competition. The exist- 
ing deterrent standoff is an aircraft-borne 
balance of terror in which New Delhi 
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that neither side actually wants. From 
this perspective, miscalculation of the 
adversary’s intentions by one or both sides might 
lead inexorably to a shooting war. As the fighting 
progressed, both sides might ready nuclear 
weapons for last-resort use. At this point all bets 
would be off and a nuclear war would become a 
distinct possibility. Fortunately, this logic does not 
hold up to sustained scrutiny. None of the three 
Indo-Pakistani wars began inadvertently; indeed, 
all the major international wars since World War 
II have been premeditated. It is even less likely 
that two nuclear powers would stumble into an 
inadvertent war, given the additional margin of 
caution induced by nuclear weapons. 

Another possibility—and the main nuclear dan- 
ger in South Asia today—involves nuclear acci- 
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able missiles would increase the likeli- 
hood of India and Pakistan adopting 
preemptive nuclear doctrines in the future. In 
South Asia, the current pre-missile threshold is 
itself an arms control measure; once it is breached, 
the result may be unrestrained arms racing, with 
unpredictable consequences. 


THE UNITED STATES: 
TACTICS BUT NO STRATEGY 

Complicating the issue of nuclear weapons in 
South Asia is a thicket of American nonprolifera- 
tion laws that affects Pakistan but not India. Dur- 
ing the 1980s, the United States waived some of its 
nonproliferation laws in order to extend security 
and economic assistance to Pakistan, then a “front- 
line state” in the struggle against the Soviet occu- 
pation of Afghanistan. To do so, the president was 
required under the 1985 Pressler amendment 
(named after Republican Senator Larry Pressler of 
South Dakota) to certify annually that Pakistan 
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does not “possess a nuclear explosive device.” 
Presidents Ronald Reagan and George Bush made 
the requisite certification every year until 1990, 
when the Bush administration concluded that Pak- 
istan had violated the “possession” standard dur- 
ing a crisis with India that spring; as a result of this 
finding, American assistance to Pakistan was ter- 
minated. 

The invocation of the Pressler amendment pre- 
cipitated a wave of continuing anti-Americanism 
in Pakistan. From cabinet ministers to taxi drivers, 
Pakistanis rail against the injustice of a law that 
they feel punishes Islamabad for its nuclear pro- 
gram while letting New Delhi off scot-free. Pak- 
istanis feel aggrieved for several reasons, some 
justified and some not. In the first place, they 
believe they were “used.” From their perspective, 
Washington kept the aid flowing as long as Pak- 
istan was fighting the good fight in Afghanistan, 
but closed the tap after the Red Army retreated 
across the Amu Darya in 1989. 

But this is sour grapes. No senior 
American or Pakistani policymaker in 





Ata minimum, Pakistani officials hope to recoup 
their losses so that they can purchase sophisticated 
fighter-bombers from another supplier, perhaps 
France. 

The Clinton administration accepts the logic of 
Islamabad’s outrage over the Pressler amendment. 
On his return from a trip to South Asia in early 
1995, Secretary of Defense William Perry said that 
“the weakening of Pakistan’s conventional forces 
which resulted from this amendment has led Pak- 
istan’s leaders to conclude that the nuclear capabil- 
ity is even more important to maintaining 
security.” The amendment, Perry said, was a “blunt 
instrument” that had diminished rather than 
increased Washington's influence in Islamabad. 

Encouraged by this opening, Bhutto firmly reit- 
erated her government’ position during an April 
1995 visit to Washington. Pakistani and Clinton 
administration lobbying finally bore fruit last 
October, when Congress approved the transfer of 
$368 million in military equipment and 
spare parts purchased by Islamabad but 
not delivered because of the aid cutoff. 
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than a simple marriage of convenience. 
Islamabad would be a conduit for vari- 
ous types of aid to the Afghan resistance 
in exchange for an American overhaul of 
its conventional military forces. Indeed, 
the Pressler amendment was originally a 
compromise intended to stave off the 
passage of more stringent nonproliferation legisla- 
tion that would have effectively ended American 
aid to Pakistan in 1985. As such it was supported 
by Pakistani diplomats in Washington, which 
lends a hollow ring to Islamabad’s retrospective 
outrage. 

Islamabad is, however, justified in its discontent 
over the festering F-16 flap. During the Afghanistan 
war, Pakistan received 40 of these advanced 
fighter-bombers from the United States, and in the 
late 1980s it ordered another batch of the planes. 
Although Pakistan has paid $650 million for 28 of 
the aircraft, they have yet to be delivered because 
of the 1990 aid cutoff. To make matters worse, 
Washington cannot refund Islamabad’s money, 
which went directly to the manufacturer of the air- 
craft. 

For the last few years, Pakistan has worked to 
restore its security links with the United States by 
claiming that it has “frozen” its nuclear program. 


South Asia’s cold 
war is as intense 
as ever. 





istration is trying to find a buyer for the 
aircraft so Pakistan’s money can be 
returned. 

The Pressler waiver—known as the 
Brown amendment after its chief con- 
gressional backer, Republican Senator 
Hank Brown of Colorado—continues a 
disturbing post—cold war pattern in which Ameri- 
can policy toward South Asia appears to be all tac- 
tics and no strategy. The Brown amendment’ costs 
outweigh its benefits. In the short term the waiver 
improves Pakistani-American relations, which 
have been poisoned for five years by the Pressler- 
mandated aid cutoff. Also on the “plus” side, 
Bhutto’s domestic political standing will improve 
temporarily as she demonstrates to the Pakistani 
army that her popularity in Washington serves its 
interests. In the long term, though, the Brown 
amendment may create false hopes in Pakistan of 
an ongoing military supply relationship with the 
United States that is clearly not in the offing. 
Recent press reports suggest that the United States 
transfer of arms to Pakistan authorized by the 
Brown amendment may be postponed because of 
new evidence of Pakistani nuclear purchases from 
China. If this happens, Pakistani civil-military 
relations could again deteriorate. 
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in the Western Cape, where a large coloured pop- 
ulation (55 percent of the electorate) enabled it to 
gain 53.3 percent of the vote. In KwaZulu-Natal, 
with widespread evidence of electoral fraud, 
Buthelezi’s Inkatha gained 50.3 percent of the vote. 
Overall, the ANC garnered 62.7 percent of the 
vote, the National Party 20.4, Inkatha 10.5, the 
right-wing Afrikaner Freedom Front about 2.2 
percent, the (mostly English) Democratic Party 1.7 
percent, and the Pan Africanist Congress 1.3 per- 
cent (the remaining 1.2 percent was divided 
among 13 small parties). Under the transitional 
constitution, the six largest parties formed a gov- 
ernment of national unity, with the ANc’s Mandela 
as president and Thabo Mbeki of the ANc and de 
Klerk of the National Party as deputy presidents. 


THE TRAVAILS OF UNITY 

To gain agreement with the Nationalists on 
transition, the ANC made important concessions to 
Afrikaner concerns, guaranteeing there would be 
no wholesale layoffs of white civil servants and 
accepting minority party participation in the cabi- 
net. The ANc backtracked from its socialist eco- 
nomic inclinations and adopted the capitalist 
model urged on it by the South African business 
community, Western governments, and interna- 
tional financial institutions. 

The government has proved awkward politically 
for the Nationalists. It has kept de Klerk in the 
limelight, but he is vastly overshadowed by Man- 
dela and Mbeki. Since the National Party is part of 
the ruling body, it must mute its criticisms of the 
ANC-dominated government. Thus participation in 
the national unity government has allowed the 
Nationalists neither equality of power nor the free- 
dom of loyal opposition. 

Ongoing constitutional negotiations—the new 
constitution is to be completed this May—have 
revolved around issues of basic individual rights, 
the division of powers between the provincial and 
central governments, and the composition of the 
central government. From 1992 the National Party 
pursued strong provincial autonomy, sometimes in 
collaboration with Inkatha. This February the 
Nationalists finally dropped their demand that the 
constitution require a national unity government 
after 1999. | 

The party’s constitutional affairs minister, Roelf 
Meyer, resigned this March from government to 
lead the Nationalists project to “rethink” itself and 
develop into a broadly based opposition party pre- 


pared to contest the 1999 elections. Critics 
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claimed that the party was in disarray, with de 
Klerk’s closest advisers composed of whites unable 
to abandon apartheid attitudes. To the right, the 
party appeared to be losing members to the Free- 
dom Front, and to the left, to the ANC. Meanwhile, 
it was attempting to develop a black constituency 
by promoting its few African members to highly 
visible positions ın government. 

Retention of the massive white (mostly 
Afrikaner) civil service has led to apparent sabo- 
tage and slowdowns that have hamstrung central 
government action. Major tensions within the 
police and defense forces continue. During the 
1980s, the apartheid regime set up secret intelli- 
gence and assassination units, such as the Civil 
Cooperation Bureau, with front companies initially 
financed by the government and aimed at becom- 
ing self-sustaining. Some of the companies and an 
unknown number of the secret units’ soldiers 
remain in existence and are possibly connected to 
“Third Force” operations. It is unclear to what 
degree criminality and political violence, particu- 
larly in KwaZulu-Natal, remains affiliated with the 
old regime and its functionaries. 

Revelations about the apartheid regime's crimi- 
nal operations have been pouring out of a court 
case in which a police death-squad commander, 
Colonel Eugene de Kock, is standing trial for more 
than 100 crimes, including several murders. In 
November 1995, former Defense Minister Magnus 
Malan and 19 other high-level defense, intelli- 
gence, and police officials of the old regime were 
charged with murder for establishing and financ- 
ing the training of Inkatha-linked hit squads who 
subsequently, and with their knowledge, carried 
out the 1987 massacre of 15 people, mostly 
women and children, of the family of an anti- 
apartheid activist in KwaZulu. Freedom Front 
leader General Constand Viljoen initially called for 
Mandela to stop the proceedings, threatening 
Afrikaner mobilization. He later moderated his 
stand, saying that Afrikaners would watch the 
court proceedings closely. De Klerk also warned 
against provoking Afrikaner nationalist sentiment. 

On March 11, the Malan trial began. Testimony 
from survivors of the 1987 attack was followed by 
that of former special forces soldier J. P. Opper- 
man, who detailed the training and arming by 
South African Defense Force personnel of the 
death squad (including himself) that carried out 
the massacre. The March 8 Johannesburg Mail and 
Guardian reported that secret government docu- 
ments handed to the court describe how in 1983 


maintained most of its offices in liberated territory 
within Western Sahara, even as most of the civil- 
ian population lives in its administered refugee 
camps 1n exile. Over 75 nations recognize West- 
ern Sahara as an independent state, and the sADR 
is a full member of the Organization of African 
Unity, the UN General Assembly, and the World 
Court—all of which have called for Western 
Saharan self-determination. 

In 1979, after a series of losses on the battle- 
field, Mauritania signed a peace treaty with the 
Polisarıo and renounced sovereignty over its share 
of Western Sahara. But Morocco simply annexed 
the Mauritanian share. 

By 1981, thanks in part to substantial military 
aid from Algeria, the Polisario had driven Moroc- 
can forces back until they controlled only 15 per- 
cent of Western Sahara and even began to launch 
strikes into Morocco itself. However, since 
Morocco had long been considered an important 
Western ally against communism, France and the 
United States—while stopping short of formally 
endorsing Morocco’s takeover—came to Morocco’s 
assistance. 

Under President Ronald Reagan, the already 
substantial American support for the Moroccan 
war effort launched under President Jimmy Carter 
was greatly expanded to include direct assistance 
in counterinsurgency operations, efforts that 
reversed the tide of the war in Morocco’s favor. 
Part of Morocco’s military success was the con- 
struction—with United States support—of a series 
of heavily fortified sand walls, now 1,500 miles 
long, to prevent Polisario penetration into virtually 
all of Western Sahara. The walls led to a war of 
attrition. By the time a cease-fire went into effect in 
1991, more than 10,000 people had been killed. 
Meanwhile, Morocco had sent tens of thousands of 
settlers into the occupied territory as part of its 
effort to incorporate it into a “Greater Morocco.” 
As a result, Sahrawis are now a minority in their 
own country. 

In addition to the devastating impact on the 
Sahrawi population, the war affected Morocco as 
well, especially economically, costing the kingdom 
over $1 million a day. Recent reform efforts sup- 
ported by the International Monetary Fund have 
led to some progress on paper, but the benefits 
have yet to reach the majority of Moroccans. With 
a foreign debt of more than $20 billion, continued 
high unemployment, and an export-oriented econ- 
omy vulnerable to external pressures, Morocco is 
uhlikely to recover economically as long as it 
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maintains its occupation of Western Sahara. In 
addition to the expense of the large armed presence 
along the sand walls, there are the costs of internal 
security against a restless population, as well as the 
enormous expense of ambitious development pro- 
jects in the occupied regions of Western Sahara 
aimed at attracting Moroccan settlers and winning 
the support of the indigenous population. 


STALEMATING THE PEACE PROCESS 

The peace plan between Morocco and the Polis- 
ario was approved by the un Security Council on 
April 29, 1991. The resolution called for a referen- 
dum that would give Western Sahara’s population 
the choice of independence or incorporation into 
Morocco. Refugees were to be repatriated to take 
part in the voting along with Sahrawis still living 
in the territory. The roster of eligible voters was to 
have been based on a 1974 Spanish census. 

The resolution also created MINURSO—the 
United Nations Mission for the Referendum in 
Western Sahara. Under the peace plan, approxi- 
mately 2,800 military and civilian personnel were 
to oversee the cease-fire and conduct the referen- 
dum. This contingent included 30 United States 
military observers. 

Observers were divided over the likely outcome 
of a fair referendum, but most predicted a Polisario 
victory. However, the vastness of the territory and 
the relatively small size of the uN peacekeeping 
force raised serious questions about the possibility 
of a fair vote. Furthermore, King Hassan failed to 
turn over administration of the territory to the uN 
as promised, leaving many observers to wonder 
whether the population would be able to campaign 
or vote without intimidation. 

Once the cease-fire took effect, Morocco began 
to hamper the referendum’s , implementation, 
which was scheduled for January 1992. Morocco 
blocked deployment of many of the uN peacekeep- 
ers and refused to allow un-chartered supply ships 
to unload at the Moroccan port of Agadir with 
vehicles, prefabricated houses for MINURSO person- 
nel, and other materials. Morocco also initially 
refused to allow the Identification Commission, 
which was charged by the un with compiling and 
validating the voter rolls, access to the Western 
Sahara, while a number of foreign visitors, includ- 
ing journalists, the president of the Commission 
on Development and Cooperation of the European 
Parliament, and representatives of the Interna- 
tional Committee of the Red Cross and uN High 


Commissioner on Refugees, were also denied 
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entry. There were widespread reports of harass- 
ment of journalists and MINURSO personnel by 
Moroccan authorities, including threats to fire on 
peacekeeping patrols and the physical obstruction 
of uN vehicles. The Moroccans continued to let 
army units roam at will, refusing to redeploy them 
or reduce their numbers to the 65,000-man level 
as required. In addition, the Moroccans would not 
provide information on the location or numbers of 
their troops in the territory. l 

Soon after the cease-fire, the Sahrawis living in 
Western Sahara were informed by Moroccan 
authorities that they could not make contact with 
any foreigners, including journalists or members 
of MINURSO. Strict disciplinary action was promised 
to violators; MINURSO personnel stationed in the 
Western Sahara capital of El Aaiún reported their 
frustration at not being allowed to talk with the 
local population. Assemblies, including social 
occasions such as weddings, are still 





supplies, however, Moroccan officials had the new 
arrivals photographed, ınscribed their names on 
lists, and gave them voter-registration forms so 
they could participate in the referendum. 

Other problems involve the United Nations 
team itself, which was charged in an early 1992 
investigation by the London newspaper The Inde- 
pendent with mismanagement and an apparent 
pro-Moroccan tilt by some senior UN officials. The 
articles reported that uN officials sympathetic to 
Morocco had engaged in a number of questionable 
practices, including financial improprieties, that 
had stymied the peace process. Internal documents 
obtained by reporters revealed that UN personnel 
had passed on to Moroccan authorities confiden- 
tial computer disks containing the the names of 
individuals from the 1974 census rolls who had 
died, allowing Moroccan settlers to claim their 
identities. In addition there have been charges by 

The Independent of widespread corrup- 


forbidden. Moroccan soldiers are tion in the MINURSO administration. 

reported to have traded their army uni- Other problems Because MINURSO is dominated by 
forms for civil police garb and have pro-Moroccan elements, it has failed to 
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taken on a number of civilian occupa- ted establish its authority on the Moroccan 
tions, including work as taxi drivers and Uni sg Nations side and has refused to condemn or 
telephone operators to keep better track team I tself, which seek to stop repeated Moroccan viola- 
of potential pro-independence activists [has been] tions of the cease-fire; this has left the 
in the population. As a New York Times cha rged. . .with Polisario with the burden of keeping 
reporter noted from El Aaitin in Febru- ; the peace process on track. So serious 
mismanagement 


ary 1992, “In truth, surveillance is so 
intense that it is hard to know what the 
100,000 or so people in this desert out- 
post really think about the referendum.” 

Demonstrations by Sahrawi youths in 
the fall of 1991 were brutally repressed. One UN 
observer force member, who had also served in 
Latin America and Asia, told a Washington Post 
reporter in March 1992 that Moroccan-occupied 
Western Sahara was “the worst police state I have 
ever seen.” Meanwhile, Morocco has reportedly 
made Sahrawi political prisoners declare their loy- 
alty to the king and a Moroccan Sahara before 
granting them amnesty (under the peace agree- 
ment Morocco is to release all political prisoners). 
According to Amnesty International, when the 
Moroccan government released 300 Sahrawi 
detainees in a general amnesty in June 1991, it 
reported that 43 had died in custody and that hun- 
dreds more were still unaccounted for. 

Within months of the cease-fire, tens of thou- 
sands of additional Moroccans arrived in the terri- 
tory, complete with tents, food, and water provided 
by the Moroccan authorities. Before recerving their 


and an apparent 
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were the logistical handicaps facing 
MINURSO peacekeeping forces that they 
all but ended their cease-fire monitor- 
ing in the summer of 1992. Hundreds 
of cease-fire violations were reported up 
to that point, 95 percent of which were blamed on 
the Moroccans. 

There have also been widespread reports of a 
pro-Moroccan bias by UN Secretary General 
Boutros Boutros-Ghali, a personal friend of King 
Hassan and one of the kingdom’s few defenders in 
international forums when he was in the Egyptian 
foreign ministry. Several un officials have resigned 
in protest. 


DETERMINING WHO SHOULD VOTE 

Moving the peace process forward in Western 
Sahara hinges on the issue of identifying eligible ` 
voters. In August 1991, UN special representative 
Johannes Manz reported that 70,204 people on the 
1974 census list were still alive and eligible to vote. 
The next step in the un’s plan was to develop crite- 
ria for placing additional Sahrawis on the voter 
rolls who had been missed in the original Spanish 


census. Tribal leaders allied with both sides had 
been working to sort this out and distribute forms 
for those wanting inclusion. There are an esti- 
mated 170,000 refugees in Algeria, virtually all 
believed to be Sahrawis; 50,000 ethnic Sahrawis in 
Morocco and Mauritania; 30,000 inside Western 
Sahara; and sizable communities in the West. 

Morocco, however, has insisted that the 1974 
census is only the starting point for negotiations. 
It also argues that Sahrawis who fled to Morocco 
during the suppression of a 1958 rebellion against 
Spain (as well as their descendants) should be 
allowed to vote. And Morocco insists on including 
citizens who were members of any tribal group 
with historic ties to the territory. 

Much to the dismay of the Polisario and many 
outside observers, the UN secretary general’s office 
has agreed to many of Morocco’s demands. Under 
guidelines favored by Boutros-Ghali, anyone who 
could demonstrate that he or she had lived in the 
territory for 6 years continuously or 12-years non- 
continuously, and anyone living in the territory 
who could demonstrate that he or she missed the 
census—as well as the children of all such peo- 
ple—would be eligible to vote in the referendum. 
This means tens of thousands of Moroccan citi- 
zens, virtually all of whom identify themselves as 
Moroccans, would have voting rights equal to 
those of native Sahrawis. 

While this broader definition could also apply 
to pro-independence voters, those of Western 
Saharan background in Morocco (who generally 
favor incorporation) tend to be sedentary, while 
most others (who tend to support independence) 
are largely nomadic, making them difficult to 
locate. In addition, the Moroccan government has 
far more resources to organize its supporters. 

As a concession to Morocco, the Polisario 
agreed to the secretary general's formula as long as 
two tribal elders—one pro-Moroccan and the 
other pro-independence—agreed that those claim- 
_ing to fit the above categories were indeed eligible. 
However, Boutros-Ghali has now determined that 
just one elder’s approval is sufficient, and he has 
effectively given Morocco the authority to name 
such an arbiter. 

The result is that far more people from Morocco 
can be certified than from the refugee camps, 
where the majority of the Sahrawis living in West- 
ern Sahara at the time of the Moroccan invasion 
now reside. Using the secretary general's criteria, a 
nearly 2:1 ratio favors the Moroccans, thereby 
sfacking the voter rolls in the kingdom’s favor. 
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MORE OBSTACLES TO PEACE 

The identification process finally began at the 
end of August 1994. However, the Moroccan-con- 
trolled media has denied minurso permission to 
purchase media advertising to inform the Sahrawi 
population of the opportunity to register to vote 
and take part in the identification process. And 
while it had been assumed that uN officers would 
take applications directly from would-be voters, 
MINURSO decided in 1993 to delegate this critical 
task to the Moroccans in the occupied Western 
Sahara and to the Polisario in the refugee camps in 
Algeria. The day before the identification was to 
begin, the Moroccans ordered minurso staff in El 
Aaiún to remove all United Nations insignia from 
the uN building where the identification was to 
take place. According to sworn testimony before 
Congress by Frank Ruddy, an American diplomat 
who served as deputy chairman of MINURSO, many 
pro-independence Sahrawis who filled out their 
applications at the Moroccan-run centers did not 
appear on the voter rolls and were thus disenfran- 
chised. Even more problematic, the Moroccans 
allowed only Sahrawis cleared by the occupation 
authorities into the minurRso identification centers, 
thus controlling who was identified. “We were 
unsuccessful in inviting Sahrawis to fill out voter 
applications at our centers. Nobody was allowed 
anywhere near us without Moroccan government 
approval,” Ruddy said. 

He also noted that Sahrawis who reported 
abuses to MINURSO officials “asked that our UN peo- 
ple keep an eye out for them after they left, in case 
they disappeared. Many said they were scared for 
their lives if the Moroccans saw them talking to UN 
people.” Indeed, according to Ruddy, Moroccan 
security forces photographed and videotaped every 
Sahrawi who entered one identification center. 
More ominously, Ruddy also reported that 
Sahrawis were forced to turn in their receipts to 
Moroccan occupation forces as they left the identi- 
fication centers, opening up “the very real possi- 
bility that the wrong people may be presenting 
receipts and getting voter cards.” 

As the identification process continued, Moroc- 
can interference with MINURSO increased. Taps were 
discovered on all of minurso’s local and interna- 
tional telephone lines, mail was tampered with, the 
rooms of MINURSO staff were regularly searched, 
and, according to Ruddy, the Moroccans “dictated 
even our work and flight schedules.” In addition, 
Ruddy reported that in El Aaitin, “the Moroccans 
continue to treat the UN identificationsfacilities as 
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their own.” Ruddy has repeatedly faulted the sec- 
retary general's office for not forcefully responding 
to these abuses. . 

Meanwhile, the Security Council has begun to 
show signs of frustration at funding a peacekeep- 
ing operation that ıs not accomplishing anything. 
The United States is among a number of govern- 
ments that have threatened to stop funding alto- 
gether, although critics charge that paltry funding 
is part of the problem. 

At the same time, the Polisario ıs struggling 
with the effects of several defections in its leader- 
shıp. As frustration has mounted over whether a 
peace settlement will ever take hold, generous— 
and often personally lucrative—offers of amnesty 


_ from Morocco have become all the more tempting. 


Moreover, Algeria, which had been the Polisario’s 
primary military and economic backer, has been 
caught in bloody civil unrest in recent 
years. The Polisario has been left with 
the hope that principles of international 
law will win out over realpolitik. 

Given that the status quo favors 
Morocco, the kingdom has every reason 





[T]he peace 
plan. . .requires 
the sustained 


pressed the secretary general to crack down on 
Moroccan violations. The problem, according to 
one senior UN diplomat, is that “no one wants to 
push Morocco.” And with King Hassan's free-mar- 
ket economic reforms, crackdown on drug traf- 
fickers, and perceived role as a bulwark against 
Islamic extremism, Morocco’s standing has 
increased still further. 

As for the United States, a return in American 
policy to the strong pro-Moroccan position of the 
Reagan administration has become apparent since 
President Bill Clinton assumed office. The Clinton 
administration appears to have taken a position 
well to the right of its immediate predecessor. 
Ruddy has described how Marc Ginsberg, the 
United States ambassador to Morocco, implied in 
1994 that there had indeed been a conscious shift 
by Clinton in favor of permanent Moroccan con- 
trol over Western Sahara, a change from 
the Bush administration’s readiness to 
recognize an independent Western 
Sahara. 

In early December 1995, citing the 
reluctance of some UN members to con- 


to delay the peace process at every tum. interestofthe tinue funding the peacekeeping forces 
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Even if elections were allowed to pro- 
ceed, it is doubtful that the vote would 
be fair. 


INTERNATIONAL REACTION 

The international community’s reaction to the 
stalling of the peace process has been mixed. The 
European Union has expressed concern at 
Morocco’s postponement of the referendum and its 
proposed changes to the electoral registry, which 
“are incompatible with the principles and proce- 
dures laid down in the peace plan”; it has implied 
that it was willing to impose sanctions if Morocco 
continued its noncompliance. The Eu has also 
frozen some agreements with Morocco until the 
referendum takes place and has called for outside 
observers to monitor the vote. In addition, Euro- 
pean countries—faced with the challenges of 
Islamic radicalism in North Africa—increasingly 
see Morocco as a Strategic partner that can help 
counter this perceived threat. 

At the same time, the Security Council has not 
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effect. At the last minute, however, stren- 
uous objections by Algeria, South Africa, 
and other countries, as well as a Polisario threat to 
return to war, led to its indefinite postponement. 
On January 31, the Security Council agreed to 
renew the peacekeeping force for another six 
months. 

The peace plan for Western Sahara has real 
structural limitations, such as the many ambigu1- 
ties regarding voter eligibility criteria. Despite such 
problems, the peace plan is reasonable and work- 
able in itself, but requires the sustained interest of 
the United States and other powers to ensure its 
implementation. Yet there is a strong sense among 
UN personnel that Boutros-Ghali is letting the pro- 
cess die through his unwillingness to challenge 
Moroccan delays and abuses. 

This concern is heightened by the possibility 
that a referendum biased in favor of Morocco 
would lead to rejection of the results, resulting in 
resumption of the war and irreparable damage to 
the credibility of the UN. ” 


TIME ON MOROCCO’S SIDE 

The Polisario is outmatched militarily and con- 
tinues to be overly dependent on Algeria, which is 
far too distracted by its internal crises to muster 
effective leadership. The flow of arms from Algeria, 
already reduced, has essentially been halted since 
the cease-fire. By contrast, Morocco has far more 
freedom of action, given its usefulness to France, 
the United States, and the Gulf monarchies. In addi- 
tion, the stakes for Morocco are much higher and 
popular support for the cause is much greater than 
in Algeria. Indeed, there is an assumption in diplo- 
matic circles in Rabat that King Hassan would lose 
his throne if he lost the referendum. 

In short, a fair referendum is based on the 
premise of a more balanced power relationship 
than actually exists. This phenomenon goes 
beyond just Algeria's troubles. Morocco’s successes 
at derailing the agreement and the failure of the 
Polisario’s calls for rigorous enforcement of the 
agreement can be attributed in part to the changing 
international balance. The fall of communism and 
the international debt crisis have significantly 
reduced the political leverage of nonaligned third 
world countries in the un, and it is these countries 
that have traditionally been the strongest support- 
ers of the Polisario and Sahrawi self-determination. 
But the Polisario’s recent efforts at internal democ- 
ratization and its embrace of a pro-Western and 
free market orientation have apparently not 
improved its standing with the United States. And 
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the United States, which has been far more tolerant 
and sometimes openly supportive of Morocco and 
its irredentist designs, also now has far more clout 
in the UN and other international forums. 

Though most independent observers believe 
that a fair vote would still favor independence, the 
political balance is decisively in Morocco’s favor. 
The international community is focused on the 
demanding problems of Eastern Europe and the 
Middle East. Tom Porteus, writing in the June 28, 
1991, Middle East International, stated that “this 
leaves the Moroccan monarch, who simply cannot 
afford to lose the referendum, with a free hand to 
ensure that it goes his way.” Indeed, ıt appears 
that King Hassan has not significantly altered the 
position he has held since 1981—to give verbal 
support for the referendum while indefinitely 
delaying its implementation. And the Security 
Council’s failure to invoke Article 25 of the uN 
charter, which would make un decisions binding 
on Morocco, has made prospects for the success- 
ful implementation of the peace plan highly 
unlikely. 

Supporters of Sahrawi self-determination and 
the peace plan assumed that in accepting the plan, 
King Hassan had backed himself into a corner. It 
now appears that the uN and other powers— 
including the United States—are letting him wrig- 


‘gle free. uN officials admit it may be years before 


the situation ıs resolved. Time appears to be on 
the side of the Moroccan occupation. G] 
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ON AFRICA 
The Seed is Mine: The Life of Kas Maine, a 
South African Sharecropper, 1894-1985 

By Charles Van Onselen. New York: Hill and Wang, 
1996. 649 pp., $35. 

Heart of Whiteness: Afrikaners Face Black Rule 
in the New South Africa l 

By June Goodwin and Ben Schiff. New York: Scribner, 
1995. 414 pp., $27.50. 

South Africa is, by most accounts, a huge suc- 
cess story, overflowing with hope and promise. But 
societal transformation often lags behind political 
change. Are race relations part of the postapartheid 
success story? Both Van Onselen and Goodwin 
and Schiff rely on testimonial evidence to better 
understand the often misunderstood relationship 
between black and white South Africans. 

When Kas Maine died, he willed his son his 
tools and farming equipment. A sharecropper for 
almost a century, Kas Maine had, as Van Onselen 
notes in a particularly touching and ironic 
moment, “given him everything and nothing. Had 
it not always been so?” The Seed is Mine is a mas- 
sıve undertaking that records the life of a black 
South African man, dignified, repressed, resource- 
ful, and yes, ordinary. Van Onselen guides us care- 
fully and often methodically through Maine’s 
ancestry and his time on some 24 farms, using 
years of interviews and records to reconstruct and 
illuminate Kas Maine’s transition from successful 
sharecropper to near-destitute victim of nearly 40 
years of institutional apartheid. Van Onselen 
allows Maine’s story to unfold, sometimes slowly 
but always eloquently and respectfully. 

Although similar in method and purpose, Van 
Onselen’s reserved authorial voice stands in con- 
trast to Goodwin and Schiff’s comprehensive look 
at Afrikaner culture in the aptly named Heart of 
Whiteness. Where Van Onselen’s epic is a work of 
detail and method, meant to inspire, through its 
clarity of language, an understanding of man in his 
world, Schiff and Goodwin's interviews ask ordi- 
nary people extraordinary questions in their 
attempt to glean general fears, beliefs, and hopes 
from the Afrikaner people. Their insight into the 
minds of the Afrikaners is probing, fascinating, 
and invaluable to any student of Afrikaner rel- 
gion, nationalism, or politics. But they seem a bit 
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too committed to the use of personal commentary 
with occasional and somewhat condescending 
reminders of the way we should react to the often 
unflattering words and sometimes inhumane 
deeds of the Afrikaners. Author imposition can 
often be helpful as a directorial tool; in a collection 
that relies as heavily on interview as Heart of 
Whiteness does, more subtle direction might have 
better benefited the narrative. 

In the end, both Kas Maine's story and Heart of 
Whiteness achieve new heights of respect for black 
and white South African culture. Van Onselen says 
that the “troubled relationship of black and white 
South Africans cannot be fully understood by 
focusing on what tore them apart and ignoring 
what held them together. The history of a mar- 
riage, even an unhappy one, is inscribed in the 
wedding bands as well as the divorce notice.” 
Goodwin and Schiff, by the very nature of their 
work, would have to agree. They are more predic- 
tive in their outlook—they are a writer and a polit- 
ical scientist, while Van Onselen is clearly 
dedicated to the power of oral history as a suffi- 
cient and independent means of storytelling—but 
their works are sure to be shelved side by side as 
two original views on South African history and 
culture that take into account not only the divisive 
nature of the former peculiar state but also the 
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- cohesiveness and the tolerance that just may allow 


the newly born state to remain viable. 
Claudia Burke 


The Rwanda Crisis: History of a Genocide 
By Gérard Prunier. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1995. 389 pp., $29.95 

On April 6, 1994, a plane carrying Presidents 
Agathe Habyarimana of Rwanda and Cyprien 
Ntaryamira of Burundi was destroyed by a missile 
as it tried to land at Kigali airport. Within hours 
the killing started. As French researcher Gérard 
Prunier observes in this groundbreaking study, 
“Rwanda had fallen off the cliff.” In weeks 800,000 
dead would lay at the bottom. Mostly minority 
Tutsi and pro-democracy Hutu, they were 
butchered by machete in churches, burned to 
death in schools, or shot by the roadside. The 
killers were the majority Hutu. Though the slaugh- 
ter was planned by government officials and begun 


by loosely organized militiamen, most of the mur- 
derers were ordinary peasants. Fueled by ideology, 
greed, jealousy, and fear, they killed 11 percent of 
their countrymen in three months. 

Prunier has written a fine history, an insightful 
analysis, and a damning critique. His thorough, 
readable narrative of the genocide and its origins 
shows how France, Rwanda’s patron, and the UN, 
the country’s putative peacekeeper, ignored 
repeated warning signs and, when the blood 
started to flow, wrung their hands. Though both 
knew of Hutu plans for a “final solution,” the UN 
took no preventive action and the French lavishly 
supported the Hutus, even arming them for several 
weeks after they began killing. When they—and 
the rest of the world—finally recognized the Tutsis 
as victims, the effort was too little, too late. 

The book also punctures the Wests media-cre- 
ated myths about Rwanda. It demonstrates that the 
genocide was not an ethnic “civil war”—since 
1991 the Habyarimana government had been cre- 
ating “enemy lists” of Tutsis and moderate Hutus. 
Nor was the violence an unavoidable consequence 
of ethnic hatred—the Hutu and Tutsi “ethnicities” 
were originally social classes (German and Belgian 
colonialists fabricated the racial distinction and 
encouraged animosity to disunify their subjects). 

Perhaps Prunier’s greatest contribution is his 
ability to analyze the genocide as both a scientist 
and a humanitarian. The scholar who can con- 
vincingly weave personal accounts into sociopolit- 
ical analysis is a rarity. Prunier does this best in a 
section called “The Genocide,” 1n which he 
explains the larger nature of the slaughter without 
losing sight of the horrific personal suffering it 
engendered. 

Prunier concludes that Rwanda needs “justice 
and cash—in that order”—to prevent another 
round of death. Given the cynical behavior of the 
West in the latest round, he is not hopeful. 

Michael Brus 


Losing Mogadishu: 

Testing U.S. Policy in Somalia 

By Jonathan Stevenson. Annapolis, Md.: Naval 
Institute Press, 1995. 208 pp., $24.95. 

Like all writers, journalists are as concerned 
with how they say something as they are with 
what they say. They too can be seduced by the 
sound and the inexorable pull of language and 
allow metaphor, meant to reveal the deeper truth, 
to instead ‘obscure and create a picture that cap- 
tures the writers skill—but not reality. 
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Jonathan Stevenson, a lawyer turned reporter, 
falls prey to this seduction in Losing Mogadishu. He 
avoids the excesses found in the writing of fellow 
journalist Robert Kaplan (there are no cabinet 
ministers with eyes like “egg yolks” suffused with 
an “irrefutable sadness”), but he is equally adept at 
the well-turned phrase that says less than meets 
the ear. Thus, in describing the superpower flip- 
flop that saw the Soviet Union drop Somalia as a 
client and the United States embrace it, Stevenson 
tells us that “Jimmy Carter had just taken over the 
White House with a mandate for a nonimperial 
presidency that necessarily enervated executive 
power at its constitutional synapse—namely, for- 
eign policy.” We also learn that the “Somalia mind- 
set is indeed baleful machismo bootstrapped from 
attitude into ethic.” 

Stylistics aside, the last comment captures an 
unsettling attitude. A relative newcomer to the 
region, Stevenson offers pithy pronouncements on 
Somalia in an authoritative voice that resonates 
with colonial condescension. For Stevenson, the 
Somali people are “by inclination greganous—a 
trait that adds to their seductiveness and therefore 
their cunning.” They “prefer killing to maiming. 
Calculation sums up character.” There is more: 
“They were not used to rationalist learning, much 
less to taking instruction from benevolent masters, 
having only had a written language since 1973.” 
“[Thus the] Somalis were simply doing what was 
inbred. . .and lacked the moral frame of reference 
necessary for wholesale reform.” 

What is one to make of these Kurtz-like obser- 
vations? (In the book’s acknowledgments, Steven- 
son thanks Matthew Bryden—who has 
contributed to Current History—“for teaching me 
about one-tenth of what he knows about the 
Somali people.” It is unfortunate that Stevenson 
never learned the other nine-tenths.) Are they an 
example of the “cultural peculiarities” that Amer- 
ican “military personnel from general to private 
should be thoroughly and topically briefed on” in 
order to avoid another ill-fated intervention like 
that in Somalia? 

The answer seems to be yes. Stevenson, who 
covered Somalia for Newsweek, the Economist, and 
the London Sunday Times, believes that the United 
States got Somalia wrong; Losing Mogadishu is 
intended as a prescriptive postmortem of an oper- 
ation that was a failure both in conception and 
execution. Stevenson, however, is unable to carry ` 
out his self-assigned task; his narrative flounders 
amid the sieved history, the colorful anecdote, and, 
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especially in the concluding chapters on how to 
avoid future Somalias, the boldly stated banality 
(“Let Soldiers Be Soldiers”; “Know Your Enemy”). 
This, like the crass generalizations about the 
Somali people, is unfortunate, since Stevenson does 
provide strong reporting on the political and mili- 
tary games warlord Aidid, the United States, and 
the United Nations played, but it is not enough to 

rescue Losing Mogadishu from its defects. 
William W. Finan, Jr. 


Networks of Dissolution: Somalia Undone 
By Anna Simons. Boulder, Colo.: Westview, 1996. 246 
pp., $55, cloth; $19.95, paper. 

Simons, an assistant professor of anthropology 
at UCLA, offers an antidote to the Somaliawfuliza- 
tion encountered in Stevenson’s Losing Mogadishu. 
Here the Somali people exist as individuals, not as 
“opportunists incapable of a functioning state.” 
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Networks of Dissolution argues that “Somalia 
came undone thanks to a conjunction of events, 
institutions, and individuals.” As with many 
other third world states that failed with the end of 
the superpower competition and the patron- 
client ties it nourished, the proximate cause of 
Somalia’s dissolution, according to Simons, 
“would seem to have emerged from competition 
over the control of resources.” For Westerners, 
the Somali state’s breakdown because of this com- 
petition meant that chaos reigned. Simons notes, 
however, that “although it may have looked on 
the surface as though there was confusion—and 
anarchy—that did not mean there was no struc- 
ture to what was occurring.” Simons’ book strug- 
gles to present a lucid exposition of this 
structure, but it is bogged down by the organiza- 
tional remnants of the doctoral dissertation from 
which it evidently originated. WWE 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Middle East Peace Process 

March 4—Talks between Israeli and Synan negotiators are 
suspended after today’s surcide bombing that killed 12 people 
in Tel Aviv, Israeli officials say the continued presence of 
Islamic Jihad and Hamas headquarters in Damascus 1s “not 
conducive to a constructive environment” for negotiations 

March 13—In the Egyptian city of Sharm el-Sheik, the leaders of 
27 nations, including the United States, Israel, and the 
Palestinian Authority, pledge to cooperate against terrorism, 
Iran, Iraq, Libya, and Sudan were not invited, and Syna and 
Lebanon declined to attend. | 

March 29—-In Washington, D C., political leaders and 
intelligence officials from 29 countnies and organuzations, 
including Israel and the Palestman Authority, meet at the State 
Department to draft resolutions aimed at fighting terrorism, 
the recommendations are to be presented at a meeting in 


Luxembourg on April 22 | 


| 

United Nations i : 

March 7—-After a 2-month review, the Security Council votes to 
extend economic sanctions against Iraq. 

March 18—The 2d round of UN-Iraqi talks on a proposed 
lumited sale of Iraqi oil ends ın stalemate over a provision 
requimng Iraq to share a portion of the profits-with Iraq 
Kurds, a 3d round of talks 1s ee for April 8 


AFGHANISTAN | 

March 24—Shelhng by Taliban milina kills 18 crvilans and 
wounds 14 in Kabul; yesterday 40 Taliban fighters were killed 
and 20 wounded when the government bombed their 
positions; 7 civilians were poe injured in the government 
attack 


AUSTRALIA 

March 2—The conservative Liberal Party wins today’s 
parliamentary elections, ousting the Labor Party, which has 
been in power for 13 years, Liberal Party head John Howard, a 
former finance minister, will be named prime minister 


BAHRAIN 
March 26—The execution of Isa Qambar, a dissident convicted of 
lalling a police officer ın 1995, leads to fighting between 


protestors and police ın the city of Manama; Qambar’s 
execution 1s the 1st to occur ın Bahrain in 20 years. 


BANGLADESH ! 

March 3—Prime Minister Khaleda Zia offers to step down to 
allow a nonparty government to conduct new elections; the 
opposition says the February 15 elections were conducted - 
fraudulently. | 

March 27—Responding to the protests, Prime Minister Zia asks 
President Abdur Rahman Biswas to form a caretaker 
government until new elections can be held, Zia does not 
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March 30—President Abdur Rahman Biswas dissolves parliament 
and sets up an interim government that will be headed by 
former Chief Justice Habibur Rahman 


BELARUS 

March 24—Approximately 15,000 people march ın Minsk to 
protest a joint Russian-Belarussian plan announced yesterday 
to form a “umon state” between the 2 countries. 

March 30—The IMF decides not to release the remaining $230 
million of a $300 million loan it approved for Belarus ın 1995 
after concluding that Belarus displays “no political will to 
continue market-oriented stabilization and structural 
reforms.” 


BENIN 

March 19—Unofhial results from yesterday's runoff presidential 
election indicate that Mathieu Kérékou, a Marxist who ruled 
the country unt 1990 after coming to power in a coup m 
1972, has won 59 percent of the vote, incumbent President 
Nicéphore Soglo receives 41 percent. 


BOLIVIA 

March 27—In La Paz, an estumated 30,000 people take part in 
protests in support of a 2-week-old strike by government 
workers for wage increases and the elimination ofa 
government plan to sell state-owned industnes, hundreds of 
people were detained dunng last week's protests, ın which 1 
person was reported killed by police 


BOSNIA AND HERZEGOVINA 

March 1—At The Hague, the UN War Crimes Tribunal for the . 
Former Yugoslavia indicts Bosman Serb General Djordje 
Djukic; the cnmes he 1s charged with include the shelling of 
Sarajevo. 

March 18—Serbian President Slobodan Milosovic, Croatian 
President Franjo Tudjman, and acting Bosnian President Ejup 
Ganic meet in Geneva to officially reaffirm their commitment 
to the November 20 Dayton peace accords 

March 22—The UN War Crimes Tribunal charges 3 Bosman 
Muslims and 1 Bosnian Croat with the murder, torture, and 
rape of Serb prisoners at a detention camp 1n 1992, these are 
the 1st Bosnian Muslims to be charged by the tribunal 

March 29—Bosnian Serbs attack Muslim-Croat Federation police 
officers with grenades after the officers try to arrest 4 Bosnian 
Serb youths thought to be looting homes on the Federation ` 
side of the Sarajevo suburb of Grbavica, which was recently 
transferred from Bosnian Serb control; no one was hurt ın the 
attack 


CANADA 

March 13—The government announces that it has lodged a trade 
protest with the US government ın accordance with the North 
American Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA) over US legislation 
aimed at pressuring other countries to stop doing business 
with Cuba, Mexico has requested inclusion in any US- 


Canadian discussions of the issue. 
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CHINA 

March 8—The military begins a seres of missile tests off the 
northern and southern coasts of Tarwan, the island's 1st free 
presidental elections are scheduled for March 23 

March 24—The government calls for an official meeting between 
President Jiang Zemin and newly elected Taiwanese President 
Lee Teng-hur 

March 25—A government-appomted committee votes to replace 
Hong Kong’ democratically elected legislature with an 
appointed council after China takes over the Brush colony 
next year 


COLOMBIA 

March 5—José Santacruz Londoño, a member of the Cali drug 
cartel, is killed by police outside Medellin; on March 1 the US 
cited Londoño’ escape from prison as 1 of the reasons it was 
officially declaring that Colombia was not cooperating to fight 
drugs, under this “decertificanon” Colombia is ineligible for 
any US aid other than that linked to fighting drug trafficking. 

March 11—General Camilo Zuñiga, the commander of the 
military, resigns, Zuruga, who American officials suspect of 
having ties to drug traffickers, is replaced by Admural Holdan 
Delgado Villamul, a naval commander who directed an ant- 
drug-smuggling operation in the Canbbean. 


CROATIA 

March 30—Government officials announce that a senior Bosnian 
Croat military officer, General Tihomur Blaskic, who has been 
charged by the UN War Crimes Tnbunal for the Former 
Yugoslavia, will turn himself ın to the tribunal. 


CUBA 

March 16—The Washington Post reports that the Cuban 
government has dropped its claim that the February 24 
downing of 2 Cuban-American-piloted planes occurred over 
its territorial waters after CIA officials showed proof to Cuban 
intelligence officials at a meeting in New York that the planes 
were shot down over international waters. 

GERMANY 

March 9—A pro-Chechen Turkish hijacker who diverted a 
Turkish airline flight to Munich yesterday surrenders to 
German authorites after an 11-hour standoff; the 101 
passengers and 8 crew members aboard the airliner are 
released unharmed. 

March 17—Nearly 2,000 Kurdish protesters stage a violent 
protest in Dortmund; leaders of the protest, thought to belong 
to the Turkish Kurdish Workers Party, were angered by a 
German court ruling barring a public celebration of the 
Kurdish New Year, there are 2 milhon Turks living mn Germany, 
nearly 500,000 of whom are Kurds 


INDIA 

March 24—In Kashmır, at least 3 people are killed in fighting 
between government troops and guernillas of the Jammu- 
Kashmir Liberation Front, which is demanding a separate 
Kashmiri state or union with Pakistan. 

March 30—Troops destroy a Kashmir mosque ın Srinagar that 
served as headquarters for the Kashmur guerrillas; at least 16 
mulitants are killed. 


IRAN 
March 22—Ayatollah Mohammed Yazdı, the country’s chief 
judge, threatens retaliation against Germany 1f a March 15 


warrant issued by a German judge for the arrest of Iramian 
/ ma 2 


Intelligence Minister Alı Fallahryan on murder charges 1s not 
rescinded. 


IRAQ 

March 10—-UN arms inspectors make 2 surprise inspections of 
sites they believe contain information about Iraqi attempts to 
develop weapons of mass destruction, the inspections follow a 
March 9 attempt to gain access to documents at the Irrigation 
Ministry that was initially delayed by Iraq authorities 

March 21-—Jordaman ofhaials report that Iraqi General Nizar al- 
Khazrayi, a former Iraqi army chief of staff and the head of 
Iraq’s armed forces during the last 3 years of the Iran-Iraq war, 
has defected to Jordan. 


ISRAEL 

March 2—The army announces the arrest of 5 of 7 Palestinians it 
believes were en route to a planned Hamas-sponsored terrorist 
attack on a Jewish settlement in the Gaza Stnp 

March 3—A suicide bomb attack on a bus ın Jerusalem kills 18 
people and the suicide bomber, and wounds 10 others; the 
attack breaks the 8-day suspension of terrorism ın Israel 
declared by Hamas to allow Israel to consider the group’ terms 
for a cease-fire after 2 simular attacks on February 25 that 
killed 26 people, the Hamas offshoot group taking 
responsibility for this attack declares a 3-month moratonum 
on terrorism to allow the negotiation of a Palestinian 
Authority-mediated truce 

March 4—In Tel Aviy, 11 people and a suicide bomber are killed 
and 126 are wounded ın a bombing outside a shoppmg mall; 
an anonymous caller claims that Islamic Jihad 1s responsible 

The government announces that ıt will limit movement of 
Palestinians within the West Bank and further restrict their 
employment by Israelis 

March 6—A Palestinian, Muhammed Abu Warda, says in a 
television interview that the recent series of bomb attacks in 
Israel was aimed at influencing the outcome of the May 29 
elections and thwarting the peace process; Abu Warda was 
arrested by Palesumian police on March 3 and sentenced to life 
in prison on March 5 by a Palestinian court for his 
mvolvement ın recruiting 3 of the most recent suicide 
bombers 

March 8—In the West Bank village of Burka, Israeli soldiers 
dynamute the home of Rayid Shanoubi, the suicide bomber 
whose March 3 attack killed 18 people and himself; Israeli and 
Palestinian authorities continue to conduct raids against 
Hamas-backed educational and chanitable institutions in the 
West Bank and Gaza Stnp. 

March 13—lsraelt officials permit trucks bearing essential food 
supplies into the Gaza Smp and reestablish communication 
with Palesuman officials The Israeli government imposed a 
total closure its borders with the West Bank and Gaza and a 
ban on all movement within the 2 territories after the March 4 
terrorist bombing ın Tel Aviv. 

March 15—The government requests additional US assistance for 
Israel antiterrorism efforts; on March 14 President Bill Clinton 
promised $100 millon in equipment and training to assist the 
Israeli counterterromst effort, mcluding the building of a high- 
tech barrier that will seal off the West Bank and Gaza Strip 
along the 1967 demarcation line. 

March 27—Yigal Amır ıs sentenced to hfe in prison after he 1s 
convicted of murder for the November 4 assassination of 
Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin 


JAPAN 

March 7—A court m Okinawa convicts 3 American soldiers of 
abducting and raping a 12-year-old Okinawan grl, 2 of the 
are sentenced to 7 years in pnson, the 3d to 6 and a half year 
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KOREA, SOUTH 

March 11—-Former Presidents Chun Doo Hwan and Roh Tae 
Woo go on tnal, charged with staging a coup in 1979 and 
ordering the massacre of pro-democracy protesters in Kwangju 
m 1980, both men are also being tried separately on 
corruption charges. 


LEBANON 

March 10—Party of God guerrillas launch attacks against Israeli 
troops in Israels self-declared security zone ın southern 
Lebanon; 1 Israeh soldier 1s reported killed and 5 are 
wounded, Israeli forces shell suspected guernlla camps in 
villages near the Israeli-occupied zone ın retaliation. 

March 13—An appeals court releases 2 men convicted of the 
1976 deaths of 2 American diplomats and their driver, the 
decision comes after the court ruled that the 2 men were 
covered under a 1990 amnesty for politically motivated cnmes 

March 20—A Party of God suicide bomber kills 1 Israeli soldier 
and injures 7 others and 1 Israel: civilian when he blows 
himself up near an Israeli convoy in southern Lebanon. 

March 30—Israeli shelling in southern Lebanon kills 2 Lebanese 
civilians; Islamic mulitants respond with rocket attacks. 


LIBYA 

March 27—Three Saudi Arabian hijackers surrender to 
authorities after forcing an Egyptian jetliner to land in Libya; 
no one 1s injured ın the incident 


Mexico 

March 6—In Union County, New Jersey, former Deputy Attorney 
General Mano Ruiz Massieu 1s released from a jail to house 
arrest in the same state, Ruiz Massieu has been detained ın the 
US since March 3, 1995, after he farled to declare $40,000 in 
cash to customs agents, 4 US attempts to extradite him to 
Mexico for trial on charges of political cover-up 1n the 
investigation of his brothers murder have failed after judges 
deemed the Mexican officials’ evidence insufficient or derived 
from testimony obtained through torture 

March 12—Guerreto state Governor Rubén Figueroa Alcocer 
resigns; Figueroa, a prominent member of the Insututional 
Revolutionary Party, has been accused by opposition parties of 
inciting and then helping to cover up the killings of 17 
dissident peasants on a rural road ın Guerrero last year. 


PAKISTAN 
March 3—Indian and Pakistam troops exchange fire across the 
Kashmur border; no one 1s wnjured. 


PALESTINIAN AUTHORITY 

March 7—The first meeting of the 88-member Palestinian 
Council ıs convened in Gaza by President Yasir Arafat 

March 8—Palesumian police detain Mahmoud al-Zahhar, the 
politcal leader of Hamas, after he cnticized the arrest of 
militants earlier this week; the Palestinian Authonty recently 
conducted a senes of raids on Hamas-backed institutions, and 
on March 6 took control of all mosques 1n the areas under the 
Authority's jurisdiction 

March 9—CIA officials meet with Arafat near the Israeli border to 
discuss antiterrorism measures and demand the arrest of 5 
Hamas military leaders believed to be involved ın the recent 
series of anti-Israeli suicide bombings; over the past week the 
Palestinian Authonity has arrested 600 suspected militants in 
the Gaza Strip. 

March 10—The Palestman Authority announces the arrest of 3 

Hamas military leaders. 
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March 21—Islamic mutants formerly affiliated with Hamas form 
a new political party, the Islamic National Salvation Party, that 
rejects the use of violence 


RUSSIA 

March 3—In Chechnya, the Russian military reports fighting 
today with rebels in the western village of Sernovodsk after 
separatist leaders failed to attend talks aimed at disarming the 
rebels 

March 5—Approxumately 1,000 people flee Sernovodsk as 
fighting between Russian forces and Chechen separatists 
continues, the Russian Tass news agency estimates that as 
many as 16,000 people have fled the town over the past several 
days to take refuge ın the neighboring Ingushetia republic 

March 6—Several hundred Chechen rebels enter the Chechen 
capital of Grozny; until today’s battle Russian forces had held 
the city for more than a year 

March 11—Fighting between separatist rebels and Russian troops 
continues 1n Grozny; 100 civilians have been reported killed, ` 
along with 170 Russian soldiers and 300 rebels; hundreds of 
combatants on both sides have been reported wounded 

March 13—Russian forces begin air strikes against the western 
Chechen village of Bamut, a rebel stronghold where Chechen 
separatists say they are holding approximately 90 hostages 
seized during last week's attack on Grozny 

President Boris Yeltsin issues a decree permitting the sale 
and purchase of land for the 1st ume since the 1917 Bolshevik 
Revolution. 

March 15—Parliament votes 250 to 98 in favor of a resolution 
denouncing the 1991 accord that dissolved the Soviet Union, 
the resolution has no legal significance. 

March 16—The government reports that its troops in Grozny are 
“mopping up” after the latest round of fighting; the 
government denies that rebels are holding 90 Russian soldiers 
captive in Bamut. 

March 22—Russian forces conduct air strikes throughout 
Chechnya, heavy casualties are reported on both sides 

March 26—The IMF announces ts approval of a $10 2 bilhon 
loan to Russia. 

March 29—Yeltsin signs agreements to establish closer ties with 
Kazakstan, Kyrgyszstan, and Belarus 

March 31—In a nationally broadcast speech, Yeltsin announces 
the immediate cessation of major military operations in 
Chechnya; he also says he will approve peace talks with 
Chechen rebel leader General Dzhokhar Dudayev and that 
Chechnya will be granted freedoms greater than those given 
the other Russian republics At least 30,000 people have been 
killed in the 15-month conflict 


RWANDA 

March 12—The government asks Cameroon to extradite former 
Colonel Theoneste Bagosora, he is accused of having helped 
plan the killing of at least half a million Tutsi and Hutu in 
1994 

March 31—Foreign Minister Anastase Gasana announces that the 
government of Cameroon has arrested 11 Rwandans accused 
of taking part ın the 1994 mass kullings 


SERBIA : 

March 9—At least 20,000 people demonstrate in Belgrade agains 
the government of President Slobodan Milosovic on the 
anniversary of opposition protests that were crushed by troops 
in 199} 


SINGAPORE 
March 25—Former Prime Minister Le®Kuygn Yew files a libel suit 
e 
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against American educator Christopher Lingle over Lingle's 
1994 article m the International Herald Tnbune that implied 
that there was corruption ın Singapore's government The 
newspaper has already awarded Lee $210,000 ın damages as 
the result of an earlier suit 


SOUTH AFRICA 

March 11—Former Defense Minister Magnus Malans nal 
begins; he and 19 codefendants are being tried for murder in 
connection with a 1987 raid on the home of an Afmcan 
National Congress activist that left 13 people dead. 

March 19—President Nelson Mandela 1s granted a divorce from 
his wife, Winnie. 


SRI LANKA | 

March 23— Liberation Tigers of Tamil Eelam guerrillas kill 24 
soldiers and wound 14 ın an attack on an army base. 

March 31—Tamil Tigers sink a navy boat off the northeastern 
coast, killing 10 sailors. 


SWEDEN 
March 21—Parliament elects Social Democratic Party leader 
Goeran Persson prime minister 


Chechnya, by Egypt in its crackdown against Islamic militants, 
as well as a continuing pattern of abuse in Mexico, Saudis 
Arabia, Colombia, Indonesia, North Korea, and Sudan, ipsays: 
abuses have decreased ın Turkey and Israel k 


March 7—Congress passes a measure to extend the government's 


borrowing authonty through March 29, without the measure 
the US would have been forced to default on the federal debt 
White House and congressional leaders have been unable to 
reach agreement on a federal budget for 1996, which resulted 
in 2 government shutdowns earlier this year, temporary 
congressional provisions that allow the government to 
continue functioning wil expire March 20. 


March 11—The State Department announces 1ts denial of a visa 


to Markus Wolf, the former communist East German deputy 
munuster of state security, because of his former involvement in 
terrorist activities; Wolf demes any terronst involvement and 
says he will appeal the decision. 


March 14—President Bill Clinton visits Israel and pledges $100 


million for training and technical assistance for Israeli 
antiterrorism efforts. 


March 20—Congress announces that the US will deliver military 


hardware worth $368 million to Pakistan, the hardware, which 
Pakistan has paid for, has gone undelivered under a 1990 law 
prohibiting sales of military material to Pakistan because of its 


nuclear program. 


The admunistration approves a Talwanese request to buy 


TAIWAN military equipment that includes electronic warfare devices 
March 23—President Lee Teng-hu of the ruling Nationalist Party and air defense missiles, the approval comes amid heightened 
wins the presidential election with 54% of the vote. tensions with China over the military maneuvers ıt is holding 
near Tawan 
TURKEY a March 23—Officials ınvestıgatıng the 1990 killing of Amencan 


Michael Devine ın Guatemala conclude that the circumstances 
behind his death were covered up by 2 Guatemalan presidents, 
2 Guatemalan defense ministers, and senior military officials 
on the CIA payroll, the investigators are also opening an 
induury into new allegations from the Guatemalan armed 
forces that the murder of Efraín Bamaca, a Guatemalan 
guerrilla married to an American citizen, was yndertaken with 
UNITED KINGDOM the involvement of high-ranking Guatemalan military and 
intelligence officials 


March 27—A federal judge denies Panamanian General Manuel 
March 5—An unmugration appeals judge orders that Saudi Antonio Noriega a new trial on the grounds that new evidence 


Arabian dissident Mohammed al-Massan's request for asylum i $ 
; l of paid testimony by a key witness, while “troubling,” would 
at aaron sae itainetae ae ae : nonetheless have been insufficient to have affected the 
ie pu aed outcome of Nonega’s 1992 tnal, in which he was convicted of 
responsible for a bombing today ın London; no one 1s injured 8 counts of drug trafficking, money laundering, and 
March 27—The European Union bans exports to any country of ean ceric oa te E A eg 
British beef or any export made with British beef by-product; . March 29 a eee re 5 oe iofd i 
an unknown amount of British beef 1s thought to be infected government Be aan > ae gh ipa Oe camel and ( 
with an encephalopathıc disease that 1s harmful to human admunustrative leaders remain deadlocked over the approval of 


March 3—Pnme Minster Tansu Ciller’s True Path Party and the 
head of the Motherland Party, Mesut Yilmaz, agree to forma 
center-nght coalition to keep the Islamic Welfare Party from 
power, the 2 parties trailed the Welfare Party in last 
December's elections 


Great Britain 


pene a federal budget for the 1995-1996 fiscal year. “ 
Northern Ireland ae 
March 16—A member of an IRA splinter group kills a young girl ZAIRE k A 


d ds a 19- Id boy ın Belfast. 
a OUNES At ae eres ee March 7—UN officials report that government troops withdrew 


from refugee camps ın eastern Zaire in late February because 


UNITED STATES they had not been paid, earher in the month the troops had 
March 6—The Defense Department deploys 34 Air Force planes surrounded the camps to pressure the refugees to return to 
to Jordan as part of what it calls an “air power expeditionary Rwanda 


force” to maintain the US air presence over the “no-fly” zone 
in southern Iraq unul the departing Nimitz aircraft carer's 


replacement, the Carl Vinson, arnves in July ZIMBABWE 
The Clinton admuustration releases the US annual human March 17—President Robert Mugabe wms reelection, the ) 
rights report in which China 1s criticized for conducting Zimbabwe Afncan National Union-Patnotic Front leader ran 
“widespread and well-documented human nghts abuses”, the unopposed after 2 opposition candidates withdrew in protest 
report notes human nghts abuses by Russia m the war ın Just before the election, Mugabe has been ın power since 1980 W 


Xo. 


